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Not Only a Six You Can Afford to Buy 
—but a Six You Can Afford to Run 


HE Chandler Light Weight Six is 
one of the highest class light weight 
sixes ever offered under $3000. 


There is not a single untried or experi- 
mental feature in the Chandler Light Weight 
Six. Every part and feature represents only 
; : time-tested and proved principles of design and 
We believe no five-passenger car has construction. 
ever had so many distinctive, high- 
class features in design or construction 
or employed such complete and high- 
grade equipment. ‘These include left- 
side drive, center control, Westinghouse 
Klectric Self-Starter and Generator 
and every similar feature demanded by 
experienced motorists. 

Llow is it possible to produce such a re- 
markable car at the price ? 


Never before has so much of actual auto- 
mobile value been sold at anywhere near the 
price of the Chandler Light Weight Six. 

With full equipment the Chandler Light Weight 
Six weighs only 2979 pounds. 





This ts actual 





scale weight. It is one of the lightest weight 
high-grade six cylinder cars ever built—yet it 
is roomy and sturdy, dignified and graceful. 

Every car-owner should be interested in the 
weight of his car. He should not buy any 
car until he knows its actual weight. A heavy 
car means heavy upkeep expense. 


ihe roster of men who make up the 
Chandler organization tells the whole story. 
Chey are all men who have had years of ex- 
perience in building sixes of world-wide repu- 
tation. ‘The Chandler organization starts out 
free of the enormous burden of expense which 
most other builders of sixes have incurred in 
experimenting. averaging 16 miles and more per gallon of gasoline. 


“CHANDLER $1785 32 


It is de- The Chandler Light Weight Six and the Chandler 
motor have proved themselves 


Because of its light weight and the remarkably 
efficient motor the Chandler Light Weight Six ts 





most economical in tire wear, otl and gasoline con- 
sumption. The Chandler Light Weight Six ts daily 











HE Chandler motor is unique. 

signed exclusively for the Chandler Light 
Weight Six and will not be found in any 
other car. 


The first car ever built 
made a trial trip across seven ranges of the Allegheny 
mountains in the dead of winter, over roads considered 
impassable for any car 

With the Chandler motor you can make Read the specifications. Study the design of the 
Chandler Light Weight Six Note the long wheel 


base, the handsome and roomy stream-line coach-type 


vour way contidently through the most con- 
vested traflic. 
} miles per hour on high gear up to 55 miles 
And it will pick up in amazingly 
short distance. 


Your control is absolute from 


body with deep Turkish upholstering. Where will you 


find another car embodying so much grace and dignity, so 


an hour. much elegance and comfort, so many distinctive features, 


so much sturdiness and strength —so much value? 


Over ¥4,000,000 worth of Chandler cars have been contracted for by leading distributors throughout 





Lhe allotment for vour territory is necessarily small. We'll send you complete catalog — but 





at once. 





fo avotd dsapp yintment make sure of a demonstration 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR Co. 


507-527 E. 131st St., Cleveland 





The Men Who Know 


F.C. CHANDLER, former vice pr 
nager and direct Loz Mot 


C. A. EMISE, former sales 
Lozier Motor Compar 

W.S. M. MEAD, former foreig: 
and director, Lozier Motor 


S. REGAR, former t: rer and 
Motor Com, 


J. V.WHITBECK, former engines zier M 

C. A. CAREY, former purchasing agent, Lozier 
Motor Company; assistant purcl ng ag 
Ford Motor Company 

J. R. HALL, former manager sup; repair ar 
ervice departments, Loz M Com 

J. V. KRALL, former tor, Loz Mot 


The Car Itself 
WEIGHT. 2979 pounds, fully ea 
LEFT SIDE DRIVE —Center Control 
WHEEL BASE. 120 











WHEELS. Art t s4x4 in 
ne I 
MOTOR Six H.P.3%x 
L’ Hu pe 
aly 
OILING. | 
nt \ for 
\ xt 
IGNITION. B High Tension Magr 


CARBURETOR. s berg “Little Six 


SELF STARTER. Westing se Electric St 
built tor t All moving parts en 

COOLING. Centrifugal 
square-tube radiator 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Westinghouse Electr 
Lig ( rat Z 


ge Ge or with large storage t 


pumy Hig! 


Sol tr 
s 1 1S 
>in combination with i | 
CLUTCH. Multis sc, ba 
{ Raybesto nd ste« 
TRANSMISSION Thr 
REAR AXLE. Floating typ 
t mS in whee hafts ar 


Drive shafts removal 
STEERING GEAR. Irreversib! 
for wear. Ebonized steering 


GASOLINE SYSTEM. 20 gallon tank 


STREAM LINE BODY 
UPHOLSTERING. 10 I 
r or as . “ ilig k )} 
WIND-SHIELD. 8 
TOP. Mohair top with “Jiffy 
patent locking top holder 
HORN. Genuine motor 
JONES SPEEDOMETER 
CLOCK, 8 day New Haven 


COLOR AND FINISH. Bodi wi 
nd running finished in ha 


gear hin 


riv 







PRICE. $1,785.00. Chass nly, $1 
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Tone- 


that is not the only reason why you 
should buy a Columbia Grafonola 


















































c 
x x 
The continuous, uninterrupted tone- 
chamber and the exclusively Columbia 
tone-control leaves. 
The perfect motor mechanism revolves the 
metal turn-table in complete silence and . 
at unvarying speed. _—— 
The reprodu- 
8d cer is a marvel 
\Y of naturalness, 
> i. —— purity, brilli- 
The speedometer operates on the ance and round- 
same principle as the speedometer ness of tone. 
on an au i 
x x 
“Favorite” 50 brilli l 
° 
Take the “Favorite” at $50 as a brilliant example: 
Greatly i d, but the pri ins th 
reatly improved, but the price remains the same 
{and the easy terms of purchase, too—$5 a month) 
Sold, as we believe, for three straight years to more people than any other instrument —regardless of 
: 6a . : ie te ‘ . ' 
name, price, or make. “Favorite” in name and favorite in fact—and now here illustrated for the first time 
in its new form, better worthy of its *‘ Favorite’? name and of its reputation than ever before. 
Here are the principal points of improvement: it will be a treat to you. Or write to us for special folder illustrating 
A bigger, much deeper cabinet. the new “‘ Favorite’’ and the first of our new series of booklet lh 
Ihe new No. 6 reproducer—attached to the new bayonet-joint tone-arm. Story of an Opera.” 
lhe new unit power-plant—all mounted on a metal motor-board, and Important Notice 
embodying the new speedometer and the needle cups. Che Columbia ‘Favorite’ Grafonola, like all other Columbia Grafo 
The new push-button release on the hinge-lock of the lid—making nolas, will play other makes of disc records. The voice of every art 
the closing of the lid a thumb-and-finger operation. who has ever made disc records, without exception, will be at your com 
Go to any Columba dealer and ask him to play any records that mand, (Likewise all Columbia records may be playe 
; ju like, on a new ‘‘Favorite.’’ That’s a part of his day’s work and make of n 
y} 


COLUMBIA 


_Graphophone Company, Box 407, Woolworth Bldg., Bow Yorks ™yte 282 Swe A 


in Canada plus duty 





Creat f talking rt I the talking ma 


nails and prospective hutiews write for a confidential lsthes and a free copy of our book “Music Money.” 
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i FOOD FOR WILDERNES 
VOYAGERS 


By DILLON W. mE. 


Personal taste will suggest elimina- 

tions or substitutions that may be m wed without 

' material * It will be noticed that butter 

} has been omitted and that ‘*Crisco’’ has been 

i introduced in the place of lard and to be used in 

i\\ ook tead of butter Crisco isa —— 

\ of edible vegetable oils It has the appearance 

\h of lard, but can be heated to a much higher 
temperature wit an Dee is fully ~~ al te 
butt usec as shortening, and do s bre i \. 

| fish, or other article xd fried in it will not 

\\} absorb it so readily a phe will lard, nor will it 

\ transimit the flav r of one food to another. For 

ij example, fish may + he fried in Crisco, and dough 

bread or anything else fried in the same Crisco 

f will have not the slightest flavor of fish It will 

keep fresh and sweet under conditions that turn 


} lard and butter rancid, 
| Persona! never carry butter o 
ummer Tt quickly becomes str 


| heat of the sun keeps it in an 


n the trail in 
ong and the 
oily, unpalatable 


ondit even when packed in air-tight tins, 
The most lavish user of butter will discover that 


it is no hardsh 
Crisco, put up in handy, 
be purchased from nearly any grocer. 


p to go without it when in camp. 
friction-top cans, can 
. e 
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Crisco Foods 
Everywhere 


Crisco’s use now extends to many of the dest c/ass 
of hotels, dining cars and other public eating places. 
The fact that Crisco is the choice of the most expert 
chefs who use what gives the best results, serves as 
an additional endorsement of Crisco, another reason 
why it should be used in your home kitchen. 


Crisco foods are delicious as well as delightfully 
wholesome. Foods fried in Crisco are free from that 
old time greasy taste. Crisco pies and fine pastries 
are not to be feared. 

All because the “*Crisco Process”? makes possible 
this purely vegetable fat, the cream of food oils. 
This scientific process also removes those properties 
of the oil which cause it to turn rancid and to 
smoke when heated. 





See that your family has Crisco foods. 


Free Cook Book 


Gives 100 Tested Crisco Recipes and tells the 
interesting story of Crisco’s discovery and 
manufacture. Address Dept. K7, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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T WAS characteristic of the Duke 

cf Belleville—and to many the 
trait will seem a graceful one—to 
attach no exaggerated import- 
ance to the antiques and curiosities 
which he had inherited from his an- 
cestors or had himself acquired by 
purchase; indeed he was accused of 
holding too lightly even things of real 
beauty or historic interest. For ex- 
ample, he gave the Queen Bess flagon 
to a pretty girl whom he had never 
seen before and never saw again, just 
to please her—and himself; “‘and two 
people better worth pleasing I can’t 
imagine,” reflected the Duke. He 
presented his cousin Lady Anastasia 
Vieilleroche —the name is pronounced 
Veelrock—with the shoes discarded 
by Marie Antoinette on her wedding 
day as being too tight, though he well 
knew that her ladyship, having the 
mily temperament and the smallest 
foot in London, would wear them, 
and wear them out, at her next dance, 
in fact she did. And—but there is 


really no need to multiply instances 
of his good nature, carelessness or 
cuprice, excusable only by the reflec- 


tion that man’s wellbeing lies not in 
the multitude of his possessions but 

the free play of the human spirit. 
_ Yet he did attach a sentimental 
value to the sapphire which the Medici 
had in unredeemed pledge from Con- 
stantine Palwologus, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent gave to Simonetta 
Cattaneo for her wedding gift. Since 
that time—but never mind the rest 
of its history. The Duke valued it for 
Simonetta’s sake, and dreamed per- 
haps in those idle fancies of his that 
some day he would find another lady 
whose wearing of it should not seem 

acrilege. 

At seven o’clock on a December 
evening the Duke roused himself from 
2 brief but well-earned repose. In the 
afternoon he had attended a chari- 
table meeting at the Mansion House, 
which had been addressed by minis- 
ters of all—the Duke thought it must 
be all—denominations, and other 
eminent persons. 

“Frank,” said he, “‘plain clothes, 
my riband, Simonetta’s sapphire and 
the revolver with the ivory butt.” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” 





said Frank, placing a whisky and soda on an adjacent table. 
“But may I suggest that Your Grace’s new revolver might be more useful?” 

“Not in all ways, Frank,” the Duke smiled reflectively. ‘The old one comes in very 
handy sometimes. And—no, I think I won’t drink that stuff tonight.” 

Frank retired to the dressing room adjoining. The Duke took a note from his pocket 
It was signed “‘Stasy” and ran as follows: 

“Don’t forget tonight! You promised, you know you did! She’s perfectly charming, 
and he’s—oh, by-the-way, he thinks he’s a2 cousin of a king, so call him ‘ Your Highness.’ 
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The Prince Lost Control of Himsetf 


Duke’s hat, one footman removed his overcoat, 


the second footman performed with his left hand. 


forgotten nothing neither ribbo 
revolver, nor Simonetta Sap priire 
ame out. 

“Good evening, Ferdinand. Tothe 
Comtesse de Montcorné's place."" He 
paused on the pavement, smili: g at 
Ferdinand. 

“Certainly, Your Grace 
Ferdinand, however, indulged in a 
slight lift of his bushy brows 

“You know her address? 
Ferdinand, it’s wonderful how yor 
keep up with things.” 

““She’s taken Meldart Lodge for 
two months, Your Grace, and she’s 
been there six weeks already.” 

**Meldart Lodge?” 

“Regent’s Park, Your Grac¢ 

“I know it, Ferdinand. A ver 
quiet rural situation!” 

“Rather remote, Your Grace 
Ferdinand liked the centers of lif 
a taste that may have accounted for 
certain emphasis he laid on the 
“remote.” 

“Yes, Ferdinand, rather 
remote. Well, go there.”” The Duke 
got into his brougham and 
himself so that the revolver wit! 
ivory butt, which rested in his } 
pocket, might cause him : n= 
venience, 

They reached Meldart Lodge, a 
house with which the Duke was well 
acquainted, at twenty-five minut 
to nine, 

“You needn't come bach 
Ferdinand. I'll find my own way 
home. Good night,”’ said the Duke 

“It's sometimes convenient to 
have a car handy, Your Grace 

“Yes.” The Duke gave a smile 
of reminiscence. ‘“‘ Well, I may tele 
phone,” he conceded, “but not after 
eleven-thirty.” 

Monsieur Ferdinand drove off 
The Duke watched him go, walked up 
the steps, and rang the bell. “‘Stasy 
will be before me, I expect,”’ he said 
to himself. 

He was received by a butler and 
two footmen, all very tall men. The 
butler wore knee-breeches, the fo 
men were in somewhat elaborate 
eries, full-bottomed coats descer 
over plush breeches, and had their 
hair powdered. The butler tool 


the other laid hold of the tail 
evening coat and gave them a discreetly gentle pull, presumably in case the coat sh 
have rucked up at the collar while the Duke sat in his brougham. This delicate operati 


What did he do with his right? Well, if he did anything —and really the Duk« 


at the moment have sworn to that—it was most deftly and swiftly done. Th« 


perceptible touch. Yet enough to make the Duke wheel quickly round. The thre: 
men faced him, all silent, all expressionless and impassive, all with hands behir 


And please wear your blue ribbon. I know you hate it, but do! Be there at 8:15 sharp backs. For a moment the Duke looked at them, a quizzical smile hovering about | 
They stood there, pictures of deferential immobility—the three tall men——betweer 


and don’t forget the sapphire!” 


“She’s charming and he thinks he’s a cousin of a king. And I think—well, I 
don’t quite know what I think,” mused the Duke as he smoked a cigarette. “‘ However, 
I like to please Stasy, and it’s some weeks since anything happened.” He was still a 
little drowsy and fell to thinking lazily in how odd a fashion people bobbed up in 
town for a season or two and then disappeared again, were somebody’s cousins and very 
charming, gave and ate dinners, went away and weren’t missed. “So I dare say these 
people are all right,” he ended charitably, as he shook himself out of his chair. 

At twenty minutes past eight a small but swift electric brougham, driven by Monsieur 


and the hall door. 
“Is it upstairs?” inquired the Duke. 
“If Your Grace pleases,” answered the butler 


” 


With a bow he preceded the Du 


The two footmen remained in the hall. As the Duke turned at the half-landing, a 
thereby became invisible from the hall, with a rapid movement he put his hand t 
hip-pocket. The revolver with the ivory butt was gone. 

** Well, I couldn’t have tackled the lot. Besides, Stasy’s here, I suppose,”’ thought the 
Duke, and abandoning a momentary impulse to try to recover the missing revolver, he 


Ferdinand, His Grace’s chief chauffeur, in person, was at the door. The Duke, having followed the butler to the top of the stairs. He was frowning slightly, though the smile 
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| played about his mouth. 


hat’s why their coats are 
he said to himself 
th a nod of appreciation, 
as the butler threw open the 
door and proclaimed his 

ume with a perfectly cor- 
yn. {Bevvle 





. of course.) 
With outstretched hands 
and a bright smile, with a de- 


cided touch, as he imagine l, 


I 


of southern effusiveness, his 


hostess advanced to meet 
him 

For a moment the Duke’s 
manner may have been 
ymewhat absent——he was 


till thinking; but he re- 


covered himself and took the 
offered hand. It was 


and plump, a indeed was it 


small 


owner, a little woman with 
very fair hair, a turned-up 
ose and a pathetic expres- 
or She was not pretty, 


but she was essentially 


It is kind of you to come, Duke,” she said, “but, oh, 
vhat a disappointment about dear Lady Anastasia!” 
bout ” ‘The Duke’s eyes traveled round the 


rm, but he failed to perceive his cousin. 
‘I've just had a telephone from her—at least it was 
Such neuralgia, poor child! She 





her maid who spoke. 
in't possibly come out.” 

‘Neuralgia is very unusual in our family,” the Duke 
“May I call her up and ' 
*She’s gone to bed, poor dear. I am sorry, but won't 
Oh, let me present you to His 


remarked, 


yuu put up with us? 
. Highness Prince 


She mentioned a name, but on careful consideration it 
eems more discreet not to mention it here. After all the 
thick-set gentleman with bluish cheeks, raspy hair and 
twinkling black eyes may have been right in thinking 
himself cousin to a king, and no mere desire for actuality 
must tempt us to risk giving pain in exalted quarters. Let 
ust call him “‘the Prince,’’ or ‘‘ Monseigneur.” 

The Duke made his bow, a rather reserved sort of bow, 
to the Prince, who gave his hand a hearty shake. 

“Delighted to meet you, Duke; but I am desolated 
desolated—-about your charming cousin.” Both Prince 
and Countess spoke English very well, though with a 
and both with the same sort of foreign 
' The Duke bowed again. 
Folding doors on the side of the room opposite to that 
from which he had entered were noiselessly opened. Dinner 
was served in a room that was, as the Duke knew, ordi- 

irily the back drawing room, The Countess gave her 
the Duke followed them, passing the 
tall butler and thetwotall footmen, Onthesecond footman 


foreign accent 


ccent ms the Duke observed. 


irm to the Prince 


he bestowed a searching yet unobtrusive glance. 

“But you'll show us the Simonetta sepphire all the same, 
, the Countess pursued over the oysters. “His 
ted in it because it once nearly 


won't you?’ 
ghness is so intere 
’ 


lor yed to him.’ 
“Perhaps it may some day,” smiled the Duke. “These 
ngs pass from hand to hand, you know.” 

‘Oh, you! You'll never sell.””. She laughed merrily. 
No, you're too rich! But, you remember, when poor 
monetta died 
“No, no, dear Countess, when her husband died,” 
orrected the Prince 

“Oh yes, I'm so stupid! When her husband died the 
Medici got it again.” 

rust them!’ The Prince chuckled jovially. 
‘And Catherine de Medici ” 
“Maria, my dear Countess, Maria.’” The Prince's voice 


! Certainly the Countess was not 


nted at annoyance. 
ng the story well. 
“Took it to France,” she went on, raising her brows 


d, “and Louis X11 


‘sighed the Prince. His annoyance seemed 


moch giy at her fri 





Fourteent! 
> give place to despair 

Gave it to his grandson Philip IV ™ 
*Fifth,” said both the Prince and the Duke, exchanging 
smile 
“Didn't I say Fifth? And he gave it to Monseigneur’s 


lady wl Oo 


“Who later on married my great-great-great-grand- 
ther and ” The Prince here interrupted himself. 

But the Duke knows all this,” he said; and he added, 
smiling: “‘ Really better than you seem to, Countess.” 

“Of course,” the Duke agreed. “Only I don’t know its 
history from the time Philip V got it till it turned up at 
Antwerp in 1813. I should be most interested to hear from 
Your Highness “ 

“Oh, but show it to us first!” laughed the Countess; 
“then all the history will seem so much more interesting.” 








“Ie Anything Else in the World Blue, 
Reaitly Biue, Except This?"’ 


Dinner had been served with re- 

markable smoothness and rapidity. 

i, The second footman, who seemed to 

: devote himself particularly to the 

Duke, was one of the most gifted 

waiters the Duke had ever met. “And 

what a gift it is!”’ the latter reflected. 

They were already at the quails when 

the Countess asked to be shown 
Simonetta’s sapphire. 

“Show it you now? Oh, with 
pleasure,” said the Duke. 

The table was square and quite 
small. The three sat on three sides of 
it; on the vacant side, nearest the 
doors, stood a large and beautiful 
bowl full of apples. At this moment 
the butler was filling the Countess’ 
glass, the first footman was handing 
Monseigneur dry toast, and the second 
footman was proffering red pepper to 
the Duke. To the latter it seemed, 
somehow, as though a rigidity fell on 
all the three, nay, on all the five, for 
the Prince and the Countess sat motion- 
less. The Duke eyed the red pepper. 
He had a queer feeling that a com- 
modity possessing the properties of red 
pepper would be better in his own possession, but, fearing 
to create suspicion, he refrained from seizing it. 

“Dear Anastasia said you were always so good-natured 
about showing it.”’ 

“It’s no trouble to show a thing if you happen to have it 
with you,” laughed the Duke, as he put his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket. - 

A stillness that seemed as though it could be felt settled 
onthe room. The Duke had read about this kind of stillness 
and had no difficulty in recognizing it. 

“‘Other pocket, I suppose,”’ smiled the Duke. He tried 
it; he shrugged his shoulders, and with a little frown thrust 
both hands into his trousers pockets. Both hands came up 
empty. “Really, it’s very funny ——” He dived into 
his coat pockets, explored again the pockets he had searched 
before, shook his head and leaned forward to the Countess. 
“‘I swear I had it, Countess,” he said. 

“But if you had it!”’ she cried. 

“Of course I had it, Countess. Why, I promised Ana- 
stasia and that’s a thing I should never forget.”” He smiled 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘I must have had my pocket picked.” 

The Prince drummed on the table with his fingers. A 
flush of red mingling with his bluish tint turned his cheeks 
to purple. “I refused an important invitation —addressed 
to a person differently placed 
from myself, it would have 
been a cemmand —for tonight, 
on the faith of Your Grace's 
promise, as conveyed to me by 
Lady Anastasia Vieilleroche. 
It seems incredible that " 

“Won’t you look again, 
Duke?” the Countess inter- 
posed pleadingly. 

The Prince’s pompousness 
did not avail to hide his anger 
and disappointment. In them 
the Duke found food for fresh 
thought. 

“Cayenne pepper, Your 
Grace?” asked the second 
footman patiently. 

“No, thank you.” 

The second footman went 
to the sideboard, put down 
the pepper, and returned to 
his chosen place by the Duke’s 
chair. The other two attend- 
ants did not move. 

The Duke had by now little 
doubt of the nature of his 
company. “It all comes of 
letting that article about the 
sapphire appear in the paper,”’ 
he reflected ruefully. ‘‘Then 
these people got at Stasy, 
which isn’t difficult, and dear 
Stasy always liked to exhibit 
me at the end of astring.’’ He 
felt his position critical. If he 
searched himself too thor- 
oughly, though he might not 
find the jewel he was bound 
to miss the revolver! To miss 
the revolver and yet to exhibit 
no suspicion—would that be 
plausible? To miss it and 
exhibit suspicion — would that 
be safe? Meldart Lodge was 
remote, and the three servants 


He Was Received 
by a Butler 
and Two Footmen 


July 26, 1913 


were very tall! But if he searched any more, miss it he 
must. The second footman at least—probably all of 
them — knew that. 

“Of course I'll search again,” he said as good-humoredly 
as the somewhat peculiar circumstances allowed; “but 
it’s no use.”” He dived into all his pockets again, all except 
the hip-pocket. “It’s not there,” he said, looking round at 
them. 

“Look again,” saidthe Prince. His tone was imperative. 

Then the Duke knew that the Prince knew that he had 
a hip-pocket. Somehow the Prince had been informed of 
that. Probably they all knew it. There would be a signal 
arranged; anything would do—the bowl of apples, the 
handling of the pepper pot. Such a code was child’s play 
to his friends of this evening, no doubt. As these thoughts 
passed quickly through his mind, the butler and the first 
footman, apparently in despair of securing any attention, 
carried off their respective burdens, and, returning to the 
vacant side of the table, stood there in attentive silence. 
They were thus well disposed to prevent any movement 
toward the doors on the Duke’s part. 

The Duke looked for a moment at the Countess. She 
appeared to be nervous and uncomfortable; the Prince 
looked purple and impatient. 

“Well, of course,”’ said the Duke, “‘it’s just conceivable 
that in absence of mind I dropped it into my hip-pocket”’ 
his hand moved slowly in that direction—“‘with my 
revolver.” He gave a sudden and violent start. ‘By 
heaven, the revolver’s gone too!”’ he cried with an admi- 
rably simulated air of surprise and consternation. 

“Revolver! Surely you didn’t bring 
Countess. 

But the second footman interposed. 

““Your Grace forgets,”’ said he with a deferential smile, 
“that on removing your overcoat Your Grace placed your 
revolver in the pocket of it.” 

“That isso, My Lady,” added the butler, also permitting 
himself a deferential smile. 

The Duke permitted himself a smile. The Countess 
and even the purple Prince allowed themselves a similar 
liberty. 

“Your Grace will find it when you leave,”’ pursued the 
second footman. 

“Did I place a jewelcase there too, I wonder?” asked 


the Duke. 


began the 


“TI perceived no other article, only the revolver, Your 


Grace.” 


“Now that the revolver’s off your mind let’s have the 


sapphire,” said the Prince. He seemed hardly to care about 

keeping up appearances now; he spoke with a rude sneer 

The Countess suddenly laid her small, plump hand on 

the Duke’s arm and raised her appealing eyes to his. 
Continued on Page 41) 
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“Get Back! Can't You See You're Spoitin’' This Picture?" 


R. BUCHANAN PARVIN, moving-picture West- 

erner by profession and extra man by force of 
circumstance, dropped his heavy rifle, shifted his 
blanket roll and haversack, removed his ancient fatigue 
cap and offered a perspirin 
“Nothing to it!’ said Buck querulously. “ Uncie Billy 
Sherman sure knew something when he called the turn on 
the war business. The real thing was bad enough, I reckon; 
but it wasn’t a patch on this moving-picture Civil War 
stuff. In Uncle Billy’s time if a man was winged he could 
lay down and take a rest, « to a hospital and have 
a pretty nurse hold his hand; if he was killed he was 
through for the day. There’s some sense to that kind of a 





g brow to the cooling breeze. 





or else go 


war, but this bushwhacking that we're doing ain’t got no 
beginning or no end. 

“Take me, for instance. I’ve been killed on every steep 
hill in Los Angeles County and wounded every little while 
reg’lar; and I'm still packing this confounded blunderbuss 
around. I've helped to capture more cannons than Napoleon 
ever saw. I've crawled miles and miles on my stomach, 
collecting red ants and woodticks that I couldn't scratch 
because the camera was looking at me. I’ve charged till I 
was black in the face. I’m a veteran of Bull Run, Antie- 
tam, Lookout Mountain, Shiloh, the Wilderness, Gettys- 
burg—and I held Grant’s hawss at Appomattox and 
loaned him the makings of a cigarette. I’ve been in Libby 
Prison twice. 


“Phil Sheridan and me is pals. I showed him how to 





make that ride and rehearsed the hawss four times. I 
fought under Grant, Lee, Sherman, Stonewall Jackson, 
Bragg, McClellan, Hooker, Ben Butler, Jim Montague 
and a-many more that I disremember right now. I’m a 
Yank one day and a Johnny Reb the next; I get it on both 
sides, so to speak; and what Uncle Billy said about this 
business goes double for me. I ought to have about a 
million dollars comin’—in pensions—but I'd swap the 
whole works for a nice cool scuttle of beer. What fool 
started this here war anyhow?” 

The camera had run out of film and, while the pho- 
tographer was reloading, the Union troops rested and cursed 
history. A portly gentleman in gray wig and beard and the 
uniform of an infantry colonel grinned at Buck from the 
ground where he had thrown himself. 
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“Cheer up, old horse!” said the 
colonel—behind his beard he was 
Charlie Jennings, a retired stock actor 
and assistant to James Montague, 
the producing director—‘“‘Cheer up! 
This will be the last of the war pictures 
for a couple of months. We're going 
back to the wild and woolly in a day 
or two.” 

“Western stuff?" asked Buck. 
“Good news! Who told you so? 
“Jimmy Montague,” replied Jennings. ‘“* He got 
word this morning to fix up a lot of Western scenarios 
quick. The boss in New York has signed A. Lester 
Hale to work in ten pictures—special Western leads 
Ever hear of him—A. Lester Hale?” 

“Sure!”’’said Buck. “‘ He’sthestage cowpuncher 
ain’t he? Since when has he been in the movies?” 

“ This is his first experience,” said Jennings; “and 
what I can't understand is how the boss came to 
hook him. Hale is a tremendous success on thestage 
Years ago he made a hit as a cowpuncher, and he 
hasn’t played anything but cowpunchers since 
Mighty good at it too. He's been starring with hi 
own company for the last six seasons. His name 
on the billboards will make these Western pictures 
go like a house afire. The women are simply crazy 
about him, The y think he’s the only actor in the 
world,” 

“Huh! They do, eh? What do the men think 
about him?” 

“Well,” said Jennings slowly, “I guess Hale’s all 
right. I played with him once in summer stock in 
Denver; and, though he ain’t the sort of man that 
would ever really hate himself to death, he may be 
a good fellow at that. I never got close enough to 
him to get a real line, because he was always a little 
bit upstage. Most stars are that way, Buck. But 
the women— he certainly is an ace with them!” 

“Uh-huh!” said Buck, rolling a brown-paper 
cigarette. “I'll do my level darndest not to let 
that prejudice me agin him. Never take a woman's 





judgment about any man but yourself, Charlie “waat Do I Care?” 

Ten times out of nine they’re wrong. If they like 
your hair or your teeth they’re liable to overlook a heap of you know. I got to see the bird before | make up my mind 
dark spots in your character. Nowwhenl wasdowninthe . . . Come on, you noble heroes! The camera guy has 
Pecos country I knew a feller named Pete McCaskey. got the box threaded up and ready for business, I'll be 


“Mac was a right nice quiet sort of a guy until he got anybody three to one we have to make that last charge all 
about seven or fifteen drinks under his belt, and then over again.” 


he’d go home and lick his wife. Not because he didn’t sl 

like her, you understand, but just because it was a kind AMES MONTAGUE, producing director for the T 

of habit with him. Whenever I’m tanked right I get a Company and a person of considerable importance it 
craving to whale a street-car conductor. I don’t know the moving-picture world—-which is rather a larger world 
why—it’s just a fool notion I get. Mac, he used to pike than most people think—put on kid gloves and a stiff hat 


for home when he got about so much and give his wife a and went downtown to call upon A. Lester Hale as soon as 
dressing down. Great big fat woman she was, with blue he was advised that the star had arrived from New York 


eyes. He called her Birdie. Jimmy was the sort of a mar. who would go barehande: 
“By and by Mac couldn’t get enough action with his before kings and emperors; but he felt it necessary to put 
fists, so he took to using the furniture; and old Doc on gloves for one who was to receive ten thousand do 
Bowen would have to go over and patch Birdie up. One for working in ten moving pictures 
night Mac got familiar with a new brand of booze and After some delay he was ushered into a three-room suite 
went after Birdie with a bed slat. Doc Bowen told me n the most expensive hotel in Los Angeles, where he dis 
that woman’s back looked like one of them old-fashioned covered a tall, handsome young man in smoking jacket d 
crazy quilts—black and blue and green and yellow. The irred Russian slippers, who found it too great an exertior 


f 
doc, he fixed her up the best he could, and then he handed to rise or shake hands, but waved a gold-tipped Cairo 








her some advice. cigarette in languid welcome 

““*Look here, Mrs. McCaskey!’ he says. ‘Why don’t “You'll excuse me, mister—mister—1I believe I've n 
you tell Pete this rough stuff has gottostop? Theseparties laid your card—but the newspaper men were t here : 
he’s giving you are comin’ too reg’lar. Last week he near! and, of course, I had to get rid of them. Awful bore 
broke your arm; week before that it was your leg. Now interviewed every time one turns round t . Al 
he’s got your back all marked up like a zebra. You tell they positively cost me a fortune in photograp! e 
Pete he’s got to behave or you'll quit him.’ ‘You've got a fe I sex iid Montague, | 

““*Why, doc,’ says Birdie, beginnin’ to bawl, ‘you don’t about him. No less than eight different poses of the gre 
understand Pete. You don’t know what a good feller he stage Westerner were displayed in various parts of the 
is. In lots of ways he’s the most considerate man in the room. “If the newspaper men | i better 
world!’ hiring a press agent to nt tt 

***Considerate!’ says the doc. ‘Your back looks like he “*] dare say,” remarked Hale carek It ! 
was considerate, ma’am! It'll be black and blue for a though. Reporter ‘ I “et »} 
month. I wish you could see it.’ no re t for priva no er tet ‘ ) 

“*T know it will,’ says Birdie, snuffling and wiping her A thin, sad young man came fr the other room and 
eyes. ‘I know it will, doc; but, even when Pete’s drinking waited at Hale’s elbow 
and roughest with me, he’s awful thoughtful in some ways. “Well, James, what is 
Believe it or not, in all the years we’ve been married he “Beg pardon, sir, 1 telephoned all the newspaper 
ain’t never yet so far forgot himself asto puta markonme Three of them wouldn't send reporters, but said they n 
where anybody could see it!’ print the photograp! 

“And that’s the way a woman figures,”’ concluded “That will do, James!" said Hale ster youn 
Buck. “Their bein trony tor Hale don't make hu real, a r,”’ suid the valet, d uppearing I ele 
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Stupid fellow!’ fumed Hale. ‘“‘I don’t know where he 
got that idea—oh, may I offer you a drink?” 

Montague grinned at the clumsy attempt to cover up 
an unfortunate situation. 

Not so early in the morning,” said he. 

Ah— perhaps I can do something for you?” 

“No, I guess not. You see, I’m the producing director 
for most of the Western stuff that we put out—sort of a 
tage manager; and I dropped in to get acquainted and 
talk over the kind of work that will show you to the best 
advantage.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Hale. “A very good idea. Perhaps, 
though, Mister : a 

*‘Montague,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Montague, it would be better if I should 
have a chat with your--dramatist, do you call him? I 
right suggest to him a few ideas and ra 

“I'm the dramatist,” said Jimmy cheerfully. “I dope 

it most of the pictures.” 

‘Indeed!” said Hale, elevating his eyebrows. ‘“‘I pre- 
1e the things you are about to produce will be written 
round my impersonation of the Westerner—the cow- 
puncher type, you know. Of course you are familiar with 
the parts I play?’ 

‘No,” said Montague. 
where, but I don’t remember it.”” If not actually turning, 
the worm was twisting slightly. ‘Can you ride a horse?”’ 

Mr. A. Lester Hale flicked 
the ash from his cigarette with 


“TI may have seen you some- 


u gesture that dismissed the 
ubject utterly. 

‘Anything that wears a 
bridie,”’ said he. 

“Fine! What sort of an out- 


it did you bring with you 
‘My stage costumes,”’ said 
Hale. “I brought my own 
addie and rope, and all that 
sort of thing.” 
‘You handle a rope, theh?”’ 
Montague was interested. 
Oh, yes,” said Hale. “I had 


to use one in my play two sea- 





sons ago. I thought it might 
come in handy, so | brought 
it along.’ 

Sully!” said the director. 

i can write a whole picture 
round a roping scene. We 
have twenty or thirty steers 
out at the farm that we use in 
Western pictures— Texas long- 
horns—and you can rope one 
of them.” 

“Of course I've never done any range 
work,’ said Hale-—‘‘not with real 
eattle, you understand; but the prin- 
ciple of the thing is the same.” 

Ever had any experience with 
movie stuff— watched pictures being 
made, | mean?” 

“Oh, dear, no! "said theactor. “This 

my first offense, | assure you. I had 
some open time this summer; I wanted 
to see the West, and—here lam. It’sa 
nice way to make expenses during the 
dull season, isn’t it? 1 presume, on the 
whole, moving-picture work is much 
impler than acting— no strain on the 
ea 
Yes,” said Jimmy) 
dead easy when you get the hang of it. 

Here is the address of the studio. If you will be there 
tomorrow at nine and bring all your things with you ; 

‘Nine!’ exclaimed Hale. “Isn't that very early?” 

Not for moving-picture people. The light is better 
then. I'll bid you good morning.” 

Jimmy Montague rolled back to the studio in one of the 
company's automobiles, talking to himself. 

And that's the fellow that plays cowpuncher parts!” 
Ten thousand dollars in real money for 


he soliloquized 





ten pictures—-expenses during the dull season! It’s a high 
price for cheese vn 

‘he next morning A. Lester Hale, bag, baggage and 
t, arrived at the Titan studio. Jimmy Montague, ina 
dirty slouch hat, disreputable chaps and high-heeled boots, 


, , 
welcomed him cheerfully. 


‘Il play the heavies in the Western pictures,” said 
Montague in explanation. “‘That’s why I’m made up. 
‘his will be your dressing room, Mr. Hale.”” It was the 
one the director had just vacated, consequently the best 
allotted to the men. ‘Get on your cowpuncher togs and 
don’t make your face up very much.” 

‘he star looked about him and sniffed. 

lhis dressing room is too small,” said he. ‘ Have you 
nothing larger? 

“Miss Manners has the largest dressing room,” said 
Montague. “She is our leading woman.” 





A. Lester Hale sat down on one of his trunks and fumbled 
with a gold cigarette case. He had the air of one who 
prepares to stand a long siege. 

“Simply out of the question!” said he. “I should stifle 
in a coop of that size. Why, there isn’t room enough for 
me to hang up my things! And then I have my man!” 

So Miss Manners was turned out of her dressing room, a 
process involving a great deal of hard work for a young 
woman without a maid. Hale took possession at once, 
and forgot to thank her. 

“Jimmy,” whispered that very angry little lady, “‘ your 
new leading man may know how to act, but if you cast 
him for a gentleman you'll have to rehearse every scene 
with him.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, Myrtle,” apologized the director, 
“but you see how it is. He’s got the theater idea about 
the star dressing room and he thinks he’s entitled to it here. 
Wait till I get him out on a location somewhere when there 
ain’t any women round—and I'll make him change his 
clothes in a bunch of cactus or behind a horse!” 

“Pass out your saddle, Mr. Hale,”’ called Montague. 
“‘T’ll have one of the boys put it on Teddy. He's the best- 
looking horse we've got. We're going to make the outdoor 
stuff first while the carpenters get the interiors ready. 
We'll go into the hills and make some runs.” 

Buck Parvin was the man who did the saddling. 
His eyes opened wide as he inspected Hale’s equipment. 







Montague, “it's “Simply Out of the Question! I Should Stifle in a Coop of That Size"’ 


“I've dreamed about saddles like this,” said Buck, “ but 
doggone me if I ever thought I'd hold one in my hands! 
Look at her, Jim! Ain’t she a humdinger? Hand-stamped 
leather, bucking rolls, Visalia tree, and—holy Moses, Jim, 
d'you reckon that plate on the cantleboard is gold? ‘To 
A. Lester Hale from admiring friends.’ Gee! No cham- 
pion bronco-twister ever won a hull like this! ‘ 
Braided-hair bridle, single loop; headstall and cheek- 
straps all covered with silver dewdads—and A. L. H. on 
every one of ‘em! Wowie! Spanish spade bit! 
Reckon I better loosen up the chinstrap or he'll bust 
Teddy's jaw. Bearskin saddle-pockets, with silver 
name-plates on ’em. That’s poor, I s’pose; yes, perfectly 
miserable! And feel of these blankets! Navajo, Jim, 
and as soft as silk! 

“Why, say, you could cinch this saddle on to me and 
I'd be proud to have anybody ride me plumb downtown! 
The only thing that looks bad about the outfit is this 
braided-leather rope. She’sa beauty, but she’s been hangin’ 
in the tiestraps for so long that she’s ’most cracked in two 
from lack of use. Yes, sir—that rope is sure lashed perma- 
nent. If he ever made a cast with it and took a dally or two 
round the horn, zing!—good night, rope! Just wait till I 
show all this class to that Teddy hawss, and he'll be so 
puffed up he won’t never look at the rest of them ordinary 
plugs!” 
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The favorable impression created by Hale’s saddle was 
sustained and strengthened by his appearance as he 
stepped out of his dressing room. His legs were cased in 
white angora chaps, which had been curried and brushed 
until each long silky hair was in its place. His trousers 
were of whipcord and the boots of soft leather with Mexi- 
can heels. His spurs were of silver, with an eight-inch 
shank and a two-inch rowel; and the chains dragged full 
six inches behind his heels as he walked. 

About his slender waist was strapped a heavy cartridge 
belt, from which swung a stamped-leather holster, shelter- 
ing a pearl-handled and gold-plated forty-five-caliber 
revolver—the same that had barked death to many a 
villain in the last act, and caused thousands of matinée 
girls to cover their ears and squeak with pleasurable fright. 

His light-blue shirt was of silk, with a large embroidered 
monogram on the pocket. His crimson bandanna was also 
of silk, and the ends were passed through an immense 
gold ring, in which a two-carat diamond sparkled. His 
sombrero was of the softest gray beaver, eighteen inches 
across the brim, with a twelve-inch crown— price, thirty 
five dollars. The band was of gold filigree, studded with 
tourmalines. His quirt was stiff with gold cord. 

Buck Parvin took one long look and went out behind 
the developing room to express his feelings. 

“Don’t cuss like that, Buck,” said Ben Leslie, the 
property man. “You won’t catch no fish.” 

“Look at me!” said Buck 
tragically. “I used to be the 
niftiest thing on the Coast in 
the cowpuncher line, didn't 
I? [had ’em all breakin’ their 
necks to rubber when I went 
by. Folks used tosay: ‘There 


¥ p goes the real thing! Consider- 

able class to that!’ It was a 

PS lite mistake. I ain't real, Ben. I’m 
1) 61 a bum negative—that’s what 

el I am. I’m full of pinholes, 

fogged on both ends, and 

\ light-struck in the middle. 

i They wouldn’t run me in a 

five-cent house—not even for 


a chaser. These clothes of mine 
looked pretty good an hour 
ago, but now I’m just sort of 
lingering round, waiting for 

the garbage wagon to come along 
and then I’m going to climb aboard 
and say: ‘Home, James!’ os 
Don’t laugh— doggone you! Can't 
you see your Uncle Buck’s heart 

is cracked plumb in two?” 

“What cracked it?" asked Leslie, 
a man of few words but keen per- 
ceptions. “Got a new lookin’-glass 
in the extry men’s dressing room?” 
" I've seen the differer ce bet ween 
a phony and the real thing,” said 
Buck. ‘So will you when you get a 
flash at that new leadin’ man. Chaps 
lined with kid— hair on ’em a foot 
long; solid gold smoke-pole; Kansas 
) City boots; silver spurs that weigh 





a couple of pounds apiece; diamonds 
all over him, like a pawnbroker’s 
bride. Why, say, Ben, if I could 
steal them clothes and wear “em just 
once at the Cheyenne Frontier 
Day — if I could put ’em on and kind 
of stroll down and stand in front of 
the Interocean Hotel along about 
traintime and let the boys look me over—I'd be ashamed 
to ask to go to Heaven when I die! It would be stretching 
the luck too far. Yes, sir—this guy has got the richest and 
the best what is, and all what is, I reckon; and if he ever 
throws that hatband away ole Bnek will jump after it if 
it’s a thousand feet straight down!” 

“Well,” remarked Ben Leslie, “handsome is as hand 
some does.” 

“Like hell it is!” said Buck savagely. “I sprung that 
chestnut on a cross-eyed woman once, figuring to comfort 
her a little bit.” 

“Did it work?” asked Ben. 

“Got action on it right away quick!” said Buck. “She 
grabhed a skillet off the stove and just flattened it on my 
face. Folks that has to take second money get sore when 
you remind ‘em of it.”’ 


mr 


T WAS late in the afternoon when the moving-picture 

Westerners returned to the studio. The new leading 
man dismounted stiffly and hobbled toward his dressing 
room, looking neither to the right nor the left. There was 
in his stride a mixture of lofty reserve, wounded dignity 
and saddle soreness that caused Ben Leslie to grin as he 
sat in the doorway of the property room, checking off a 
list of props with a carpenter's pencil. 
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After Buck’s horse was in the barn he sought out Leslie 
and borrowed a generous portion of fine-cut tobacco, a sure 
sign that he had a tale to unfold. Ben assisted him with a 
casual remark. 

“Solomon-in-all-his-glory just got back,” said he. “At 
first I thought it was stepladder getting off the horse; but 
I looked again and I see it was your friend with the dude 
buckaroo clothes.” 

“] guess he walked kind of lame, did he?” chuckled 
Buck. 

“Lame! He went to his dressing room like a tragedy 
queen with the spring-halt. Struck me as funny, because 
I heard him telling Charlie Jennings that he could ride 
anything with hair on it.” 

“Ride!” said Buck. “Say, Ben, that guy couldn't ride 
a hair mattress. He couldn't ride in a box car with the 
door shut. All he’s got is the clothes. No more real 
Western ability than a canary bird. I got his number as 
soon as we started out this morning. I had Teddy all 
saddled up for him, but Mister Four Flush wouldn't ride 
to the location with the rest of us. Huh-uh! He went out 
in the automobile with Montague and the camera man; 
and he took that dough-faced valet of his along. One of 
the boys had to lead his hawss. That was where he tipped 
his mitt to me.” 

“How did he make out?” asked Ben. 

“He didn’t make out at all,”’ said Buck. “Don’t rush 
me, son. I got to tell this slow or I'll spill it. This is too 
good to be told without music. The first run we made was 
down a little pitch in the road and off into the brush. We 
was chasin’ a hawss thief—that Mexican extry man. Well, 
sir, Mister Four Flush takes a look at the hill we had to 
come down and begins to holler. He said it was too steep. 
After that he had to know whether Teddy was surefooted. 
That was a warm one to pull on the best stunt hawss in 
the movie business, hey? 

“Well, Jim finally got him ribbed up to make the run. 
There wasn’t no rehearsal—didn’t need none, for it was 
just straight riding stuff. All we had to do was follow the 
Mex on the keen jump, whirl our hawsses where he whirled 
his, and take up the side of the hill through the brush and 
weeds. We'd be out of the picture as soon as we got off 
the road. 

“Four Flush, he was to lead the posse, of course. The 
first time Jim yelled for us to come on, he didn’t get started 
and we like to run over him. There was a fine mix-up, and 
the Mex had to come back and do it over, and Charlie 
Dupree had thirty or forty feet of wasted film on his hands. 
The next time Jim hollered I was right close to Four Flush 
and I nicked Teddy with the spur. Away goes Mister 
Good Clothes, pulling leather with both hands and yelling 


“Leek at Me! I Used 
to Be the Niftiest Thing 
on the Coast in the 


Cowpuncher Line’’ 
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For Once in His Life He Forgot 
He Was Being Photographed 


Whoa! Whoa! When he got close to tne camera he mighty 
nigh bent Teddy double, and the way he jounced round in 
that gold-plated saddle was pitiful to see! 

“It’s a darned good thing for him that I left that chin- 
strap loose, or else he’d have yanked Teddy over backward 
and most likely got a broken neck for it. He come close to 
falling off at the place where we had to take to the woods; 
but Teddy handled him nice, and into the brush he went, 
the rest of us stringing along behind. 

“I was on the tail-end of the run, making one of them 
Snapper Garrison finishes and a-fannin’ ole Pieface between 
the ears for all there was in it; and just as he was making 
the turn, hangin’ on by one spur, out of the brush comes 
Four Flush—on foot, mind you— yelling like he was snake 
bit! He goes for Montague, square into the picture, of 
course, and spoiling the whole run—and you'd never guess 
what ailed him, Ben.” 

“Somebody rode into him from behind and bumped 
him?” 

“No,” said Buck. “‘ The poor unfortunate feller had gone 
through cockleburs and got some in his chaps!” 

“Now see here,”’ said Ben reproachfully, “I like a liar 
and always did, but there’s times, Buck, when you suit me 
too well.” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die! I wouldn't have 
believed it, either, if I hadn't seen it. ‘Get back!’ Jim 
yells at him. ‘Can’t you see you're spoilin’ this picture?’ 

““*What do I care for your darned ole picture!’ howls 
Four Flush. ‘ You told me to ride through them weeds and 
I done it. Now look at these 
chaps! They're a solid mass of 
stickers!’ 

“*That’s what chaps are for,’ 
saysJim. ‘Don’t you know that 
film costs money? And you ought 
to have waited until the run was 
over!’ 

“Well, they had it hot and 
heavy; but there wasn't nothing 
to it. Percy wouldn't make the 
run again until we scouted out a 
place without burs, and Dupre« 
had to shift his camera and estab 
lish new lines. What he ald 
about Harold would have bli 
tiered a horny toad; and, wit! 
Jim Montague helpin’ him wit! 
suggestions now and then, there 
wasn’t much language left when 
they got through. Honest, I was 
afraid Jim was going to bust an 
artery or something. Little 
Casino, the valet, he had a swell 
job following Four Flush rou: 
and gathering a quart or so of 
cockleburs whenever he got a 
chance! 

“*T can never wear "em on the 
stage again!’ says Harold. 

“Well, when noon came we 
dug out our lunches, but Four 
‘lush didn’t have none— nobody 
had told him to bring one. Jim 
did the right thing—-he offered 
him his own lunch; but Four 
Flush wouldn't touch it, and, 
while the rest of us was eating 
him and Little Casino had a party 
all to themselves. They was off 
under a tree gatherin’ another 
mess of burs out of them a! gora 
chaps. 

In the afternoon we made 


one run through water hallow 


water at that. Four Flush |t ed 


again. 












‘But I'll get wet!’ he sa I might catch cold. [ 


got to protect my voice. Why can't you stop the camera 






] get to the bank and leave mething to the 





Imagination - 
‘Montague had been getting sorer and sorer; and he 
turned loose in that quiet, raspy way of his that kind of 


makes a fellow feel as if he’d been touched up with the hot 


end of a bull whip. 

“*Mr. Hale,’ he says, ‘please remember that in this 
business we don’t leave nothing to the imagination. This 
ain't the stage,’ he says. ‘This is real scenery and real 
water. We don’t have no canvas rivers in the movies. 
When we go into the water we get wet. I've had my whole 
company overboard in the Pacific Ocear This creek is 
only three feet deep and I guess you can stand it. We'll 
make the run now, if you please.’ 

“Well, Four Flush wasn't the least mite tickled, but he 
saw he Was up against it; so he climbs down off his haw 





and begins to peel his chaps. 

Whatever happens,’ he says, ‘I ain’t going to have 
these all soy ped ip! 1 couldn't ever wear ‘em on the stage 
again.’ 

“It took Jim half an hour to explain that he'd already 
established them chaps in the other runs—and, water or 
no water, he had to wear em. 

“*But that’s only a detail,’ says Four Flush lkylike 

“*You'll find there’s a whole lot of details to this 
business,’ says Jim. 

“He went into the water at last, but he was about 
tickled over it as a sick hen. He held both feet up as high 
us he could and kept looking down to see how his chaps 
was getting along. That'll give a film the real Wester 
flavor, | reckon. While he was kicking about getting wet 
the auto started back for the studio with the first load 
Being some damp he couldn't wait, so he tore out on hawse 
back. He come home standing up in the stirrups, becaus 
it pained him to set down. What do you know about that? 
And him the hero of all them Western plays! 

“W hy, he won't do at all, will he?” asked Ben. 

“Hush, man! Don’t make me laugh. The poor sucker 
can’t even set still on a hawss without worryin’ all over 
his face. What would he do in some of them real toug! 
runs and chases that Jim Montague frames up for us 
lickety-split down the side of a cafion? They get my goat 
once in a while, them runs do; and what chance would 
this feller stand? Suppose Jim asked him to I ill a fall’? 
He'd break his back sure! And he was telling Jenning 


he could ride, hey I wonder what sort of a hawss he 


used to.”’ 
“I know,” said Ben. “I worked one of them Western 
shows once that had an awful lot of riding in it. The horses 


they used can be bought at any fruit stand 4 couple of 





cocoanut shells and a board out in the wings lunk-a 
tunk! Tunk-a-tunk! Then the actor hollers Who-o-a! 
d goes stampin’ on to the stage, brushing the dust off hi 
clothes or hitting his pants-legs with a whip. That's th 
sort of a rough rider Hal 
“You sure spoke an armi il then! said Buck “Mo 
tague usually figures on twenty or twenty-five runs a day 


This Clarence guy fooled round so much that we only did 


five ye down the hill, one through water, and thre« 
dinky little gallops on level ground, ‘most as exciting as a 
female riding school out for the afternoor A whole da 
work wasted ail them extry men to pa ind it my bet 
that we'll get makeovers on the entire buncl 

“Didn't he show up pretty good in the other stuff? 
asked Ben. 

“Good and rotten! aid Buch We made one ene 
dismounted, after wed ketched the haw thief and wa 
about to string him up. Four Flush was to pull his gun and 
prevent the lynching 1 wist you could ‘a seen the way he 
went after that forty-five—by slow freight! When he 
finally got it out of the holster he shoved it at us full arm 


length instead of whipping it up from the hip for a quick 
over. Honest, I could have loaded a cannon single-handed 
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HERE are lobbyists in Washington — always have 

been and always will be. The trouble with the 

usual lobby hunters is that they are not definite 
in their terms. They use the word lobbyist always in 
the sense of briber — just as the conservative in politics 
makes the term socialist synonymous with anarchist. 
There are plenty of socialists who are as lawabiding 
respectable in society as those who rail against 
call them anarchists—-and more so; and 
there are numerous lobbyists who are not bribers and 
will be. 





} 
ana @s 


them and 
never 

The Century Dictionary defines a lobbyist as “‘One 
who frequents the lobby or the precincts of a legisla- 

‘ce or other deliberative assembly, with the view of 
nfluencing the votes of members”; and the Standard 
dictionary says that to lobby is “‘To solicit the votes 
orattempt to influence the official action of members 
of a legislative or deliberative body, in the lobby or 
ise where.”’ 





Wherefore, in the broad sense, there is no lobbyist 
half so important or half so potent in Washington as 
President Wilson himself-—nor has there ever been, 
Mr. Wilson solicits votes for his measures and 
attempts to influence them— and does; and so did Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley, and every 
other president. 


lor 


And it is just as absurd and unjust 
to cal! these men lobbyists as it is to designate all men 
who attempt toinfluence votes as lobbyists in the briber 
the The Constitution guarantees the 
citizen the right of petition, and he can make his peti- 
tion in any way he sees fit and be perfectly honest about 
can a member of the legislature consider his 
petition and not transgress his oath of office. 
The whole subject of lobbyists 

semihonest and not-lobbyists-at-all 


use of term. 


It; 80 


honest, dishonest, 
falls easily into 

five classifications 

A The Lobbyist Real. 

B The Lobbyist Unreal. 

Cc Che Lobby ist Apparent. 

LD The Lobbyist Absurd. 

Kk - The Lobbyist Innocent. 


So far as the real lobbyists are concerned, it would be 
hard to discover them with enough certainty to make 
them appear as witnesses. Real lobbying is not a tangible 
the sense of knowing individuals exactly. 


It is a system, a community of interests, an application of 


proposition i 


persuasion and pressure -that may be brought about in 
that s for its basis the desire for protec- 
tion from adverse legislation, and has for its instrument 
political variously and as variously 
ecured 


Various Wiays; 





influence applied 

There are times, of course, when lobbying individuals 
appear in Washington; 
Washington, or 


they 


but not all lobbying is done in 
half of it. When individuals do appear 
the fronts, the vouchers, the outward and 
They may come merely to cement an under- 
standing or to guarantee They may come 
to work on one or two persons, but not usually; for the 
this real and effective 
What is done, or what has been done—for there 
is not so much of it now, nor can there be-—is done politi- 
cally in great me re by virtue of the organizations and 
the demand of those organizations to the partisan members 


to stand by 


usually are 
visible signs 
an agreement. 
negligible in 


individual unit is 


obbying 





A concrete example of this kind of lobbying may be 
found in the concerted action of the railroads in opposing 
certain portions of the Hepburn Rate Bill a few years ago. 
That was There was a great 
public display of newspaper work and all that sort of thing; 
and there were numerous railroad attorneys in Washington. 


lobbying by the system. 


The Big Men and Their Messenger Boys 


ton 


| te EVER, the real lobbyists never came to Washing- 
The men who did come were in most part mes- 
ser 





r boys for the big men. The big menstayed away; but 
vey worked effectively enough to get a compromise in the 
review clause that the Senate leaders insisted President 
Roosevelt must take, and that he did take 
that 





th 


a compromise 
was effectual enough, as it stood, for the purposes 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and that was something for the rail- 
roads, which were bitterly opposed to the original Roosevelt 
propositions 

Now, then, in this case the system of the railroad men 
worked with the system in the Senate. It would be futile 
to try to say who the men were who composed the railroad 
system; and though the system that controlled the Senate 
at that time was well enough defined it was not so appar- 
ent in its workings, but so skillfully unapparent that the 
whole thing would rest, so far as saying who did it in the 
Senate goes, in reciting the names of the men who were 
the Senate leaders, without other than that fact as proof 








a 
4 
—— 
Coupied With Him is That Fascinating But Mysterious Person 
Known as the Queen of the Lobby 


they did do it. However, it was done. The system could 
not get all it wanted, but it got something. 

Who could say definitely, for example, what particular 
officials of a big corporation influenced favorable action 
toward that corporation, when that influence might be 
and often is secured through recourse to political sources, 
through screws put on by bosses, through organization 
behest, through contributions applied for political com- 
mittee purposes? How would it be possible to prove that 
the president of any trust or his directors directly lobbied 
for or against a measure, when it might be well enough 
known that these men brought every sort of pressure 
directly or indirectly on individuals in Senate and House 
as well as on the controllers of legislation—the leaders? 

Often a flock of railroad attorneys or corporation attor- 
neys come to Washington to work for or against measures, 
and work openly enough, so far as that goes; but they 
are not the real lobbyists. The real lobbyists are the men 
who sent them to Washington—the presidents and the 
directors of the corporations that are interested; and the 
presidents and directors could, with business propriety, 
claim they had nothing personally to do with the subject 
in hand, though it would be and is morally certain they 
were responsible for everything that was done. 

Before the adoption of the constitutional amendment 
providing for direct election of senators by the people, 
this sort of lobbying—which is the real lobbying that has 
been done for the past twenty-five or thirty years, and 
probably before thc t—was easier than it will be hereafter, 
for its primary influences went back to the states. The 
corporations—most often the railroads—-had votes in the 
Congress they could call upon, because these corporations 
helped in the election of legislators. 

In various states, for years, the great political machines 
were controlled by the railroads—as in California, where 
the Southern Pacific dominated; in Iowa, where the Bur- 
lington ruled; and in New Hampshire and elsewhere in 
New England, where the Boston & Maine was most 
potent politically. 

When anything came along in which these corporations 
were interested all they had to do was to notify the men 
they helped elect, the men for whose campaigns they had 
contributed, and the national political machines, and the 
trick was turned. No student of political affairs in this 
country will deny that one of the greatest debauchers of 
politics in this country has been the railroad. In the old 
days the railroads went on the theory that the way to 
get legislation was to buy it, and the way to kill legislation 
was to use money. Any candid railroad man will admit 
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that, if the railroads of this country had spent half as 
much money in the education of the people up to the 
rational needs of the great transportation systems as 
they spent in buying legislation, they would be in far 
better shape with the people than they are today. 

The real lobbyists of the United States are the men 
at the head of the big special interests. Perhaps it 
would be better to say these men have been the real 
lobbyists, though they are potent enough yet; but 
there has been such an awakening among the people 
in the past five or six years that they hesitate to 
operate as they have been operating. Indeed, about 
every phase of a discussion of lobbying must be in the 
past tense. 

Conditions have changed and control and men have 
changed with them; the real lobbyists will be put to 
it to devise new plans and get new tools. It will no 
longer be possible, except In a limited way, to control 
the vote of a senator by he Iping his election thro igh 
a legislature in a state where a corporation 
politically and financially. Though it is 
tively easy to buy enough votes in a legislature 
it is a reasonably difficult task to buy an 


is powerful 
Is powertu 


com] 








has been 

electorate. 
In the past twenty years it was often the custom 

when a measure was favored or opposed by speci 


interest, or by a combination of them, to operate or 
lobby through the medium of a political organization 
Always the hig special interests were heavy contril 

utors to campaign funds, and always they made 
those contributions with the definite understanding 
that in return for them they were to be “protected” 
in a legislative way. 


Not Queens But Plain Pests 


HE mode of operation was invariably the same. If 
there should be legislation they desired, for example, 
the heads of the special interests would notify the 
bosses of the party in control of the Congress of their 
desires. Then the matter would be made, so f: 
possible, an organization matter, and the protection 
would ensue; for the organizations in control of the 
Congress would demand the support of their p 





and followers in Congress as a party or organization matter 
and, though there would be no direct financial 
those who voted, there would be a politico-financial benefit 
to the whole organization. 

Real lobbying is done by real men. It is no matter of 
hired attorneys or former members whe haunt the floor of 
Congress, the cloakrooms and the hotels. It is the applica 
tion of Ymfluence by influential men on influential mer 
Always there have been stories of indiv 


luals who have 


profited financially by holding up or expediting legislation 
but few of them are susceptible of legal proof. 
No one conversant with Washington affairs doubts that 


men in Congress have benefited financially by work for 
clients; but no one who has any sense would try to prove 
anything of the kind. It cannot be done. All that car 
be obtained is the knowledge of the workings of the system 
and to try to pin that knowledge down to individual cases 
with legal proof, is as impossible as it would be 
Statesmen who take money do not take it on the street 
corners in full view of passers-by. The only proof is co1 
firmatory proof, circumstantial evidence—like the gradua 
accumulation of wealth by members who have no means 
outside their salaries 


foolist 








and there is not much of that, com 
paratively speaking. Not many members are dishonest 
in a money sense. Many a man will do things for politics 
that he would not do for money. 

The Lobbyist Unreal is not deserving of much considera 
tion, though. he is the chap who types the business in the 
mind of the citizen, for he is 
plays, of novels, of imagination. 


the lobbyist of fiction, of 

Coupled with him is that 
fascinating but mysterious person known as the Queen of 
the Lobby. I have been reading about queens of the lobby 
for years, but I never saw one. There may be seductive 
and persuasive ladies who influence legislation as a business, 
but there have been none of them round the Capitol lately. 

All the professional women lobbyists I have known have 
been elderly and determined persons who usually were 
obsessed by reforms they desired to accomplish through 
the medium of legislation, and who pestered everybody 
in the Capitol and along Newspaper Row, until a corre 
spondent who saw one coming jumped out of a window or 
ran down a fire-escape, and a legislator hid beneath his 
desk. These are not queens. They are plain pests. 

The unreal boy is the chap who, in popular imagination, 
walks debonairly into the offices of senators and repre 
sentatives, toting large bales of thousand-dollar bills, and 
bestows great sums on the greedy statesmen for doing his 
bidding. 


Also, he is the chap who gives Lucullan banquets 














































and has at them the leaders of the two houses and others 
great in authority, and there unfolds his nefarious schemes 
and obtains his wicked desires. He is the fellow who 
carries a voting list of the Senate and House and checks 
off the names of those he owns; who by virtue of his vast 
wealth and his vast influence controls votes; and who in a 
lordly manner dominates the poor sheep who are legislating 
for the country. He is always handsome, always powerful, 
always extraordinarily subtle and adroit—and he isamyth! 

However he is a favorite character in fiction; and when 
the average citizen thinks of a lobbyist he thinks of a man 
of this type. But he does not exist nor could he. There 
was a time in the old days when certain men, with certain 
definite things to be done in Congress, such as the collec- 
tion of claims, performed somewhat in the manner of the 
lobbyist of the novel; but those men are dead and those 
times are past. Lobbying now—or, to be exact, lobbying 
in the past ten or fifteen years—is one of two things: either 
it is a business conducted on well-enough recognized lines, 
or it is a scientific and systematized application of influence 
or inducements by interests that need aid. 

This brings me to the Lobbyist Apparent, who is in the 
main the sort of man the investigators examined, but who 
in far greater numbers than the 
developed. Ordinarily he is a lawyer—not 
ord'narily; and in many cases he is a lawyer who has 
service in the House the Senate. 
He is the paid attorney rest he rep- 
resents. His business is to keep track of legislation affecting 
to influence such legislation by virtue of his 
or whatever other facilities he 
and he is out in the open about it. 
He is retained by a ce] to do certain things in Washing- 
ton. He does those things to the best of his ability—and 
either succeeds or fails. 

Many of these men live in Washington. 


exists tion 
but 


done 


investiga 
always, 


presentatives or in 


> of Rey 
f 
i 


or whatever inte 
his employers; 
acquaintance, knowledge, 
may possess; mostly 


ent 


Others come to 


Washington regularly—attorneys for railroads, for cor- 
porations, for associations of all sorts, such as river- 
and-harbor-improvement associations, irrigation men 





GETTING AWRONG STA 


associations of farmers, of workingmen, of manufactu 
of commercial bodies, of any and all kinds of organizat 
that have interests affected 


operations. 


There is no secrecy about their work 


no secrecy about the work of most of them. 


certain things. 


that is, 





the 
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rers, 
ions 
by legislation in Congress or 
desire to obtain legislation that will be of benefit in their 


re is 


They want 


Congress can provide those things; 


and 


they earn their money by their skill in knowing how to ge 


Congress to do what they want, 


acquaintance or because of their knowledge of the 


esses of legislation. 


employed largely to furnish information, 
employers posted as to what is going on. 
number of them work rather in the dark, take claims o1 
large contingent fees, 


represent 


may come their way in order to get their money. 


Former senators and representatives have the privileges 
bodies in which they served. 
a man has been a senator and has begun the practice of 
lobbyism in Washington, he is in a far better position to 
be of help to his clients who need legislation expedited or 
ause of the entrée he has to the floor and the 


of the floors of the 


retarded becs 


Th 


us, if 


either because of their 
proc- 
A great number of these men are 
to keep their 
At that, a certain 


industries that are not 
connected with their names, and do such skulduggery as 


cloakrooms than an attorney or lobbyist who must visit 


offices and buttonhole the objects of his persuasiveness in 
the corridors. Not all former representatives and senators 
who practice law in Washington 
those who do are the apparent lobbyists, combined with 


the men who represent organizations of various kinds. 


There are maintained in Washington branches and 
headquarters of many bodies having their seat of opera- 
many of national scope. 
developed in the lobby investigation that the sugar people 
but so do many other organiza- 
of them of a beneficial character, 
bodies promoting good roads and drainage, and the like. 
Strictly speaking, the men who head these organizations 
are lobbyists, provided they try to get favorable legislation 


tions elsewhere 


had offices in Washington; 


tions— many 


suc 


take retainers of this sort; 


It was clearly 


h as 









Cor 





) enterprises in ress. But there is nothing 
secret or underhanded about their methods 

lhe good ladies who protested against the retention of 

senator Smoot in the Senate; who heiped abolish the army 


canteen; who worked against Senator Lorimer, of Illinois 
who want to wipe out the saloon and who have many 
other projected relorms-—— would resent being called lobby 
ists, of course; but that is what they are, a8 are the 
representatives of labor organizations, and of river improv 


ments, and of drainage and of tariff orgat 


propositions, 


{ T 


and all those umerous tl 


zations sorts of n ings hey are 
apparent lobbyists and there is nothing about their wor} 
that need be criticized 

Among the apparent lobbyis however, there are many 


visiting + *thren, usually high-up attorneys in big corpora 


tions, or officers or directors, who appear in W ast ngtor 
irom time to time when there is an ything special for them 
to do. These men usually have a local representative wh« 
furnishes information. When anything big is to he 


attempted they come on themselves They are working 


yn the orders of bigger men than 
Often they give din: 


they in their corporations 


ers, inviting such legislators as thé 





want to meet and explaining to them what they war 
They may offer inducements, but there is not much about 
what they do that is not obvious. 

For example, if a man who wants a certain Feds 
project advanced because it will help his company comes 


to Washington and gives a dinner, and invites senator 


and representatives, those senators and representatives 
know they are invited to that dinner because that lar 
wants to get acquainted with them in order to lobby wit! 
them—to influence their favorable consideration of the 
project in which the host is interested. Often no word 
is said at a dinner of this kind that relates to the sub 


hand, but that will admit of fu 
meetings and discussion is formed. 


When a tariff 
lobbyists— apparent lobbyists 


ject in acquaintance 
bill is being made the town swarms wit! 


men who c Lo see at 


vive 
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The Story of a Man Who Was “ aban, 3 to Do Anything” 


WAS thirty years 
of age before my first 
book was printed 
lection of sketches or reveries 
most of which had seen print 


earlier 


-seven 


a col- 







in a sportsmen’s jou 





nal. The publishers of the 
journal, who themselves 
prin ted books in a modest 

indly allowed me the 
firn Frome on my volume; 
hut the author paid all the 
expenses, arranged all the 


mechanical matters, and was 
the sole distributing agent 
attempt to satisfy the 
clamorous demand of the 
public forthis work. I cleared 
perhaps six hundred dollars 
or so out of the little volume 


t 





Today a copy of the fir 





tion does not exist, so far as 

I kne I have been offered 
venty-live dollars for one 
rgel I presume, from 

motives of curiosity. 


I devised my volume in : 





long, slim form—a size con- 

venient to go into the pocket. 

This was a sheer act of kind- } 
ness as I understood it. I “a, 


pictured to myself large 


numbers—indeed, many thousands—of citizens going 


down to their work in the morning on the street cars, each 
one reading a copy of my book. Of course, no matter how 


time to finisl 
What more 


absorbed, a man would hardly have 


g it before it came time to leave the car. 








natural, then, than that he should slip the book into the 
side pocket of his coat, where it would be convenient for 
him to get it and read it at any time during the day when 
he chanced to find himself with an idle moment? This 


was why I made the book in this particular shape—so that 
it would be pocketable. It was a matter of considerable 
surprise to me to discover that this is by no means an 
intrinsic feature of good bookmaking; nor, to be quite 
truthful, did I ever see any human being reading a copy 
book on the street cars anywhe re else, 


ot this or 





moh 


ILLU 


Once 


they 


for the department. 
shrewd young woman, and to her I 
She took the copy of the book 
over for a mo- 
and then 


my 
I showed 


Case. 


her, 





Want none. 


m long, 


STRATE 


I went into a 


( arried books, 


looked it 


There 


D BY 


ment, 


and ask 
I found this person to be a 


handed it 
me without opening 


decis 


ain’ 


H. 


7. 


department store 


back to 


t or asking me 

ame of the writer 
‘No,” 

ively, “ 

t no call 

slim books no more.” 


the 


said she, 


I don't 


for 


That made another lesson in literature 


for me, 


It seemed I had 


come on the 


market with a long, slim book about a 
year after the height of 
curses on the 


long, slim 
But, at least, 


books 


now I was an author. 


those days I spe lled 


do not today. 


And, a 


the 


with a large 
the first step 


fter all, 


proved to be the hardest. 
My kind old boss was well known in New 


A 


fashion in 


luck! 
In 
as | 


ced to see the 


b 


uy 


DU 


presented 


: The book was written after busi- 

y od ness hours, be sure It came out to 
be perhaps up to the standard of the 

series, none ol which ever sé the 

world on fire In some way a copy 


ot, 
je! 


»d fell into the hands ol 
¢ Cheodore Roosevelt, then 
~— back from his ranch In the 

. West and just about to 

’ become commissioner oF 

| police in the city of New 

i * York. Without any solic- 
Itation from any one he 

wrote me a very nice jet 

ter about the book, and 


said it was one he himael! 





id always wal 





ow, thank God!” said 
I in his impulsive 
it he 


is been done 


~~ » it 


my self! 
p a I believe that was the 
first word of unreserved 


conhdence and praise | 


. had ever had in all my life 


York, and sometimes I think he must have up to that time. It was 
had a sort of interest in me after all—at least almost the first step I had 
he gave me my next opportunity. A pub- \ in my oddly misspe 
lishing house was bringing out a series of ' life, into a fuller self 
books on Western themes; and through the —— contidence Hithert« 
intercession of my boss, as I believe, their Sen Mase Setends «enrages Oriente every publishe he 
editor offered me the chance to do one of the vorld I } i eve t i 
series. I now saw not only fame but also fortune imme been ik ily cautious, cold, doubtful, sus l ish r 
diately within my grasp. The house, in return for a volun proof where I had no proof to give. But this warm an 
of a hundred thousand words on a theme in which | was’ impulsive letter | still have; and that was the beg r 
supposed to be more or less a specialist, made me the liberal of afriendship—on one side at least vhich has lasted since 
guarantee of a ten per cent royalty and an advance of three then between its writer i mysel My creed of life has 
hundred dollars—a hundred and fifty dollars when the always been not the Quaker one but the Western one ¢ 
manuscript of the book was comple ted, and another hur never lorgiving an enemy or lorgetting a inmend 
dred and fifty after publication of the book! It seemed to At a later period of my career | dedicated a book to 
me then that they were taking large risks in putting up all President ao ve It, ¢ as he then was; and he asked me 
that money—and very likely losing it. to come to the White House and have luncl ith | 
‘I'll do this book,” said I, “‘on one condition.” I went; but I never told him then or a i other time 
“And what is that?” he inquired. how much I owed to nm either did | tell him th i 
“That you do not bind it in a long, slim shape!” said I. intended to square the debt, so far as 1 could. Believing 
You see ] was beginning now to be a good bu ( r that } prir le ere g 1 by ! 1 Progres P ; 
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during the Roosevelt third-term campaign I did 


what I could for him, on the stump and else- 
where. For my part I am willing to put my 


money on a human being who has time for a kind 
and generous word for another human being once 
in a while. 

Up to this time I had never done a novel, nor 
did it seem likely that l ever should do one. I was 
trying very hard at that time to be a woman- 
hater; in fact I ought to have been a misanthrope. 
But I found it difficult to remain so. All my life, 
as I state without shame or pride, I have been an 
admirer of that certain object last created in the 
Garden of Eden. In many parts of the country, 
many years since, I had the conviction borne in 
upon me that lovely woman is one of the most 
widely distributed species of our American fauna. 
] was young and, | presume, very much like other 
men-—not much better and not much worse. I 
have no respect for a man who does not feel that, 
© long as lovely woman thus persists, pervades 
and prevails in our country, “God's in His 
Heaven --all’s right with the world!” Moreover 
all round any young man in the city are indis- 
putable evidences of the general prevalence of 
this member of our fauna aforesaid. There was 
not the slightest intention in my mind ever to 
marry~ that was something dismissed forever in 
my career, asl supposed. This, however, did not 
preclude my belief that God was in His Heaven 
and all was right with the world in the respect 
I left it as a fact and did not apply 
it to hietion. 

Soon after I had come to the city and settled 
into the work I intended to follow I indulged 
in a little stock-taking of myself and my equip- 
ment. I realized that there is no quality more 
desirable in suecess than physical good health. 
Nervous energy, persistence and willingness t« 
work long and hard | already had; but it seemed 
to me that I might be stronger than I was, though 
I was not at that time any sort of a weakling. | 
began, therefore, to take systematic exercise. | 
made it a practice to do twenty minutes or more 
vith the dumb-beils, through a series of move- 
ments of my own devising, every night and every 
no matter how late I went to bed or 
If I came home at two or thre 
the morning-—as sometimes I did in 

1 went through my exercises before 


aforesaid. 


morning 
how early | rose. 





o'clock in 
those days 
I went to sleep 

My training for many years was not dissimilar from that 
of the prizefighter, though not quite so severe. I made good 
physical condition a sort of religion, and I kept at it until 
I got it. I could put up the dumb-bells in any position for 
many hundreds of times without fatigue. I could touch 
the floor with the palms of my hands, bending forward, 
and would do this many scores of times in succession with 
Sometimes I would lie on the floor, put my feet 
against the baseboard and rise to a sitting position some 
with only short rests. 

In this way I got to be as hard as nails, and when I 
walked I could not feel the ground under my feet. In most 
of the hard wilderness trips of that time of my life I found 
that | could march as far on snowshoes, ride as long and 
walk as steadily as most of the guides or hunters I met. 
here were net many of my weight and inches who were 
much more powerful than I was at this time. It was only 
hard and persistent work that did it. 


few stops. 


hundreds of times 


The Pagan Theory of Wedlock 


TOW, to revert to the pleasant subject left above, there 

are two sorts of men who will receive a second look from 
woman the man who has money with or without 
and the man who has physique with or without 


lovely 


physique 


money. lcertainly had neither money norlooks. Neither 
since this is not an autobiography but a confession—did 
| have any particular reverence for womankind at that 


time of eareer. The city was teaching me its lesson. 
much difference between a man so situated 
and the gladiators for whom Rome was so tender a nurse. 
I was there to die; why, therefore, should I not live before 
that time ? As near as I can get at it that must have 


came. 
I ought 


my 


i do not see 


been pretty much my philosophy at that time. 
to have been a woman-hater—and was not. I intended 
marry- andI did. That last resolution was 
broken much later on. I had learned that one ought never 
to ask a woman to keep her word, though, providentially, 
| had not lost the early creed that had taught me I must 
keep my own word. 

i am a married man now and am glad that it is true; 
but sometimes a part of my old pagan philosophy lingers 
with me. Marriage never seemed to me a divine institu- 
tion, but the love and faith of a woman has always seemed 
to me about as divine as anything we have on earth. 
The vows do not amount to much. The substance of the 
love and faith amounts to a great deal. Divorce seems to 


never to 








“Tl am Going to Marry 
That Girtt"’ 


I Did a 


me a necessary corollary of marriage for men and women 
of no judgment and no decision of character; but divorce 
is something that has no terrors for me, for I shall never 
be divorced. By one of those paradoxes that sometimes 
are offered us in life, though I did not any longer think a 
woman should be asked to keep her word, I found one 
who did so without asking. In my philosophy my wife is 
free to leave me whenever she finds a better man; but she 
knows very well I would blow the head off any man who 
ever made any proposition to that effect himself. So we 
get on very handsomely. 

Sheer accident has had more to do with the altering of 
my life and its ways than all my deliberate efforts and 
plans. The accident that I was born morbid, melancholy 
and overstrung— whose fault was that and how could I 
have changed it? The accident that when I was a law 
student I saw a copy of a sporting magazine— whose fault 
was that and how could I have changed it? The accident 
that one time, walking without plan abroad, I saw a 
certain beautiful young woman— whose fault was that and 
how could I have changed it? Yet those were the three 
great events in my life—and I had nothing to do with any 
one of them. 

At any rate 
a confession 
woman. 


since this is not an autobiography but 
I did once upon a time see this young 
It seemed to me, all at once, that she was per- 
haps the most beautiful one I had ever seen. There is 
nothing in that alone to alter a man’s life. I was no novice 
and no bad judge in such matters, and beautiful women 
were nothing new in the world; but in some way I knew 
I don’t know how, but I did know it—there was something 
not only sweet but wise and calm about that young woman. 
It seemed to me that she had what I lacked—poise, 
balance, attunement with the universe. So much I knew, 
let us say, at once. Later I was to learn that the young 
woman herself was of good family, of good training; but 
I did not at the time ask about those things. I did not 
try to analyze at all, and certainly should not undertake 
further than this to explain or to comment at all. 

Upon seeing this young woman, as I very well know, I 
said to myself all at once, and swiftly casting aside every 
earlier resolution—not considering how selfish I was, or 
how the other side of the question might look at all: “I 
am going to marry that girl!” I did. 

I was now well in the thirties, with no achievement to 
my credit in life—with no prospects for the future. As it 
had been a woman who had ruined me so now I knew it 
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would be this woman who would save me if I was 
to besaved. It wasa pretty selfish proposition 
to trade my record for hers, myself for her. But 
at least I was honest; and without any reserva- 
tion—and at a very early date after I first met 
the young woman in question—I toid her every- 
thing that I have told the gentle reader herein 
and perhaps a few other things. I advised her, 
as I would have advised any other fine and well- 
bred young lady in the circumstances, by no 
means to marry me. But on the other hand | 
told her I did not see how she was going to help it. 

Autobiographies commonly print nothing of 
these matters excepting the wedding date and 
the genealogy of both parties. In this case can- 
dor determines the statement that the last of the 
three great accidents of my life was a lucky one. 
I hope always to admire womankind—and prob- 
ably shall. They are wonderful—the women of 
this country! They have great influence on all 
the men of this country—known or unknown 
men. They are wonderful! And the most won- 
derful and beautiful of it all to me is the fact that 
my snap judgment, formed in an instant, has 
remained unshaken from that day to this—as I 
always felt it would be unshaken. 


Why She Married Him 


HAVE said that all my life I have been a sort 

of bystander—a looker-on, apparently not 
composing with the usual ways or succeeding 
threugh the usual efforts. It is the innate and 
foreordained misfortune of some men to be 
obliged to drag the cat across the carpet by the 
tail, and so to antagonize the grain of the carpet 
with that of the cat; whereas the reverse would 
be far more amiably executed. I was not, there- 
fore, surprised to find myself confronted with a 
difficulty soon after discovering the existence of 
this young woman who had impressed me so 
deeply. I did not know a mutual friend— could 
not find any one to introduce me. This, how- 
ever, was merely a detail. We have to take luck 
as it comes. 

As a matter of fact I have never been intro- 
duced to my wife at all. We have now 
married sixteen years, and the chance of our 
finding a suitable mutual friend seems to lessen; 
so that our acquaintance, so to speak, still suffers 
that handicap. But so far as I know there is no 
happier couple of my acquaintance than we. There were 
some complications, to be sure. The young lady had other 
suitors. Why should she have selected me? I do not know 
Sometimes | ask why she married me when my prospects 
were so poor. 

“T knew you'd win some time,” 
smiling. 

“Is that the truth?” 

“No; the truth is,” 
about that part of it.” 

There is, if you please, a world of romance in that last 
sentence. At any rate this was my romance—and it 
made a man of me. Once, before we were married, in 
walking across the crowded streets this young lady started 
to take my arm. Instead she took the sleeve of my coat 
between two fingers, precisely as a child would have done 
she always did so. Sometimes, after we were married, 
instead of taking my hand over a bad place she would 
take one finger in all of hers, precisely as a child would 
have done. And I have said that her attitude toward life 
was trusting—like that of a child. The fellow who would 
not treat that kind of a girl on the square has no right on 
earth to succeed. Seeing all these things, I made the 
promise to myself which, it seems to me, is the only mar- 
riage vow worth while. I simply said in my Western 
speech that I was going to stick, and going to make good, 
and going to come through. 


been 


she always says, 


And she cannot say it is the truth. 
says she, “I didn’t think much 


We two were left pretty much alone in the world. Her 
nother had died some time since; mine also, more 
recently. Our fathers were very old—soon both would 


pass away. I remember the little luncheon party in which 
we two entertained our respective fathers-in-law-to-be. 
They were old men, ending life. We were just starting 
out—I very much belated. Our parents were to give us 
but little in life, for the young woman's father, once well 
to do, as was once my own, had undertaken to engineer a 
corner in lard and short ribs, with financial results most 
disastrous to himself. Our betrothal luncheon was a 
modest one and rather a grave one. It might have seemed 
sad or pathetic had we felt that way about it, though we 
did not. 


So, after a time, we two were quietly married. Our 
wedding trip was a carriage ride across town. I had two 


thousand dollars in life insurance. 
bank three hundred dollars. 
ment 


I had remaining in 
Our total household equip- 
bought and paid for before we began housekeeping, 
be sure- had cost me about fifteen hundred 


you may 








ee 


eet 


Store a ae 








all my life, was not even 
yet engaged in a lucrative employment, seemed to have 
no special talents, and had no prospects of any business 
Letterment. Why did she do it? 

However, at least we had our wedding journey in the 
rubber-tired carriage across the city. A woman neighbor, 

relative, who lived not far from our new home, had pre- 
ceded us, and had put a brave bunch of roses in the middle 
of the table in our little dining room. There was a little 
upper waiting for us. The lights were all turned on. 
Laughingly, mindful of the old superstition, I picked up 
my wife and carried her over the threshold and set her 
down in what was to prove after all a very happy home. 
I was so strong then that I could hold her out in front of 
me in my two arms. It seems to me now, looking back 
over these matters, that that girl was either awfully game 
or awfully foolish. But, according to her own confession, 
she had not thought much about things. 

Now for the first time in my life, starting out in a new 
way of life, making my first real stand and giving my first 
hostages to Fate, I did a lot of sober thinking of my own. 
I was married and beginning life at about the age limit 
when business men are said to be put on the shelf. And 
this was the first good luck I had ever had in all my life. 
I hope I have written simply and not indelicately about it. 
My confession would be of no worth if it lacked absolute 
candor, but no man wants to be thought either mawkish 
or foolish. 

Without question it is true that wrong starts in life 
are a terrible handicap, and that so late a beginning as my 
own customarily is a hopeless one. It was a late start I 
had made, and a poor start; but not this time a wrong 
start, when I began life all over again once more, in the 
little flat with the roses on the dining table, with the 
woman who was game enough or foolish enough to take 


dollars. I had made a failure 


an outside chance! 


Slipping in by the Side Door 


Mi )ST newspaper men who have spent a hard and faith- 
4 ful life in heel-and-toe newspaper work have a dislike 
for any of the profession who break into success through 
a side door—such as that of fiction writing. Neither do 
they like to see any one in the profession have too good 
a time; in fact none of your 
you enjoy yourself——as you will learn if you care to do a 
little observing. I remember to this day the contempt 
with which an old and able newspaper friend of mine 
many years ago spoke of my connection with the sporting 
journal as “vacation work.”” His phrase was precisely 
accurate; it was vacation work that I had been doing for 
nearly fifteen years—the best period of my working life. 
In one way it was the worst fitting in the world for business 
as some men like to regard 
For the busi- 
ness which, knowingly or 
unwittingly, with or with- 
out plan, I had made the 
secret ambition of my 
heart, my life had been 
precisely the best prepa- 
ration in the world. 

For at last the long road 
had turned and every- 
thing that once had been 
bad luck now was good 
luck. Now I began to 
cash in, not only on my 
failures and my vagran- 
cies and my vagaries, but 
even on my vacation 
work, Evenmy ambition 
to be physically strong 
now proved of great avail 
to me. I had taken care 
of myself, as the phrase 
goes; and it was well 
enough I had, for now I 
was to do extra work. 
Some men put money in 
the savings bank. I had 
put muscle and nerve and 
endurance in the savings 
bank by my vacation 
work. They made a 
handsome reserve by this 
time and I needed them 
all. So much for sidestep- 
ping the rules of the game 
and coming in at the side 
door. 

As to this question of 
doors, however, perhaps 
we have the terms mixed. 
Perhaps all my life I had 
been trying to get in at 
the side door instead of 
going round in front. 


average friends likes to see 


business. 
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Perhaps the stepping-stones and makeshifts I had knowr 
all my life were things I did well to abandon 
been very well that I had violated all the nm } 
would have laid down for me, and had done precisely what 
I liked—or what I must 
been a rolling stone. In other words, in my case as it 
yours there was very likely one continuous ambition | 
had had all my life; so it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world when, at last, the long road did turn, and I 
beyond them tall 
mountains which I probably was never meant to ascend 
When you get out of 
most natural thing in the world 
thing in the world — because there is no success worth having 
that is not the product of your own personal equation, 
your own heredity, plus circumstance, plus luck, plus acci- 
dent. As near as I can get at it, that is life. It leaves one 
with something of a fatalistic philosophy that is not wholly 
uncomforting. 

At any rate, though I had sidestepped all the rules and 
broken all the good precedents, now I was married. That 
was something different again, so to speak. There came 
to my mind the great duty of building a tall, strong wall 
of protection round the woman who took a chance and 
came along with me through the hard times before the 
road showed any sign of turning. Her father was fond of 
saying to us sometimes: “It is not what you make but 
what you save that counts.”” We were white-collar people, 
all of us—the most unhappy people in the world. There 
were two ways of looking at it: saving a little more 
which we could not do—or working a little harder— whic! 
we certainly could. I proceeded now to take a little more 
out of my indestructible hide. 

At this time the sporting periodical was not flourishing 
any too much like a green bay tree. 
advertising was beginning to fight its way into the business 
world, and business men were beginning to see the folly 
of handing money to some publisher without knowing 
what it was all about or being told what they were buying 
To be a good advertising man means that one must devot« 
his life to that work. There naturally would not be very 
large rewards for a man who was making it a divided 
business or a side line of activity, as I was obliged to do. 

I now took on one more Eastern magazine to represent 
in my city—-and once more found myself confronted with 
a delightful but difficult line of labor. There was never 
an outdoor paper published the equal of the one for which 
I worked. Neither has there ever been a higher type of 
literary magazine in America than that which I now also 
took into my desk on an advertising basis. And never in 
the history of advertising propositions were there two 
more difficult mediums to handle with the advertising 


public! Neither of them would quote circulation, for the 
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here and there in the news work of my calling, and ling 
ume to write speciai st iff for the ewspapers or now a 
then an ill-paid magazine story. My trail would t} have 
been hard for a younger man to follow but I found 
energy still holding. I kept up my physical exercise 
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When the Coffee Was Weak 
HAD not yet done a novei, but ow the | < < 
my Western book asked me for one. I wrot inder 
the house rules I had established at home nadam to ¢ 
to bed at ten o clock; papa then to put « his wort ¥ 
nd keep at it until three or four o’clox the 
Maybe a little coffee or he side OW and the 
Dbut only a quart or 80, It was a bit hard, but I did my 
first novel in a few months in that way. 
1 located my novel in the West. I was beginning to cas! 
in on my vacation work—the occupation that my friend 





th ought had been one continuous 


publishers thought the book was fairly good, but, with a 
puzzled look, said “It seems rather broken and discor 
nected at times.’ l suppose those were the places where 
I went to sleep or where the maid did not make the coffes 
very strong. 
I do not know that this is just the best way in the world 
to write immortal works, but it was the only way I had / 
From that time on I have never been willing to criticise 
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tHE young doctor at the corner, who came 
in now and then when the family physician 
was out cf town, has pulled up stakes and 
gone away. The brass plate is off the door; the 
silk half curtains are down. A dentist with a san- 
itary outfit and forty-seven new varieties of drills 
has moved in. He has put up dotted Swiss cur- 
tains, as more aseptic. You get a vague outline 
through them of a white duck-clad arm, describ- 
ing mysterious arcs from table to tooth, tooth 
to table. 

The housemaid has heard that the young doctor 
is going to Europe to study. Later on the neigh- 
bors tell you that he is taking up a specialty. 
People wonder where he got the money. 

Taking up a specialty! Well, everybody’s 
specializing, from the theater to the kitchen. 
Actors are one-part men nowadays-—once a vil- 
lain, always a villain. They build up one sort of 
part and carry it through an indefinite number 
of plays. It saves alot of bother. Cooks special- 
ize—they are good cooks or good scrubbers. 
Some cooks specialize in baker’s bread and police- 
men; others run to postcards and cream soups. 
Housemaids carry the soiled clothing to the 
bottom step of the back staircase, whence it is 
received by the gardener, who totes it through 
his territory to the laundress, who receives it at 
the door of her domain, the outside laundry. The 
dressmaking profession is highly specialized 
skirtmakers, waistmakers, hook-and-eye-ers, right 
sleeve makers, left sleeve makers, buttonhole 
workers, cutters-out, fitters-in, hemmers, basters, 
rippers and buffers-—the latter acting as cushions 
between the modiste and dissatisfied customers. 
Once the same young woman, with her breast full of pins and 
a tapeline round her neck, made the whole frock, just as the 
family physician drove up in the professional buggy and 
treated everybody in the house, from blowing out Johnny’s 
ears to healing the finger father shut in a drawer. 


Off to Europe for Foreign Finish 


PACK, you see, to the young doctor at the corner, who 

) is specializing with the rest. For, after a year or so of 
general practice, with the net result of having acquired a 
list of charity families that are trying to solve their prob- 
len: in division of income by multiplication, and one call 
to the rich family of the neighborhood—to kill a goat that 
had been kicked by a horse--the young doctor begins to 
realize that when Johnny gets the earache these days he 
is hied off uptewn—or downtown—to an ear man, who 
blows out his ears, with due attention to the asepsis of 
the nasal mucous membranes and naso-pharynx, according 
to Politzer, of Vienna. 

By the same token father, who has shut his finger in a 
chiffonier drawer, swollen during the damp weather—the 
drawer, not the finger, though it swells, rather! 
father calls a taxicab and carries his finger in a wet towel 
to a surgeon. If it is broken and heals crooked he goes 
to an orthopedic man later; if it is stiff he hies him to an 
osteopath or has a whack at spondylo-therapy or Christian 
Science. During the year the young doctor is on the 
corner Johnny's father called on him twice—once to have 
him examine the cicutrix on Johnny’s left arm and sign 
a vaccination certificate— no charge—and once to ask him 
about the disposal of a dead cat in the back alley. 

So the young doctor decides to make a plunge, give up 
the year’s accumulation of business-—-goats, babies, cats 
ind vaccination certificates—and take up a specialty. 
This is the time, if ever, to do it—now, before he marries 
and has a family, and has learned to sleep between a baby 
on one side and a telephone on the other. 

He does it. He sells his office equipment back to the 
installment house at a depreciation for the year of about 


They Learn to be Good 
Diagnosticians Quer There 
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eighty per cent—which sounds like some depreciation 
until, later on, he tries to sell his automobile, used six 
months, and finds it has depreciated so terribly that 
another month and it would be worth less than nothing 
and he would probably have had to pay them to take it 
back! He raises, all told, twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars—maybe more, frequently much less. And he 
faces his problem squarely. That amount is all he has 
or is going to have. 

In the shortest possible time, then, he must acquire the 
training that makes the specialist so far as it can be 
taught—so much for board and room, so much for steam- 
ship and raitroad fares, so much for clinics. That’s the 
way he figures it, with a small margin for amusement and 
a little for clothes. “A chap can buy a wardrobe in 
London for twenty pounds.” Yes, he can if he doesn’t 
care what he looks like—nice little coats; elderly looking 
trousers; cutaways that give a thin man a paunch; belted 
Norfolks with the belts under the arms, empire fashion, and 
lovely full skirts; shoes—but why be tragic? He figures 
a hundred dollars for London clothes, orders them, and 
wears the twenty-dollar suit he bought off a hook for the 
steamer, through all Europe and home again, with a patch 
in the seat. 

Taken by and large, several thousand young medical 
men go to Europe every year under something like these 
conditions. Some go direct from college, being of the 
fortunate ones who have not had to earn the money to 
go; some ditto, but on borrowed funds; some make a 
short struggle and, after watching the specialist chaps 
motor by on Saturday afternoons, with golf clubs in the 
tonneau, while they keep office hours for the cat and book 
agent, decide to go and do likewise. Some—fewer, these 
desert large and hard-won practices for the regulated 
hours, better prices and more assured future of the special- 
ist, and burn their bridges behind them. With one and 
all it is American and courageous, and it is a symptom 
of that discontent and desire for something better that 
is the great American characteristic. Pressing “toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling ——” 
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The young corner doctor goes away and the dentist 
with white Swiss curtains takes his place. In six months 
or a year, or two years, the young corner man is back 
again—but not at the corner. He is back, a little older, 
a little wearier perhaps, assuredly more assured; he takes 
offices downtown in an office building, installs mahogany 
furniture, an office attendant in crisp white—he’ll have a 
trained nurse later, but at present the landlady’s daughter 
answers well enough and looks fresh and neat—and 
saunters in to business at ten o’clock in the morning. 

For six months or a year, or two years, he has been 
away in Europe—not the Europe of Cook and Baedeker; 
not the Europe of art galleries and museums, of opera and 
park and theater; not the Europe of Bond Street and 
Piccadilly, the Bois de Boulogne, the Friedrichstrasse of 
Berlin, or the Prater of Vienna. He has been in medical 
Europe. 

What becomes of the thousands of men who sail yearly 
to medical Europe? Where do they go? What do they 
do? How do they live? Through what metamorphosis 
do they pass, these general practitioners, these students, 
that they come back no longer to spread their medical 
knowledge in a thin layer over an entire slice of medical 
practice, but concentrationists, if you like—men of one 
field, one battle? 

What and where is medical Europe? Are you going to 
try for it, little doctor across the airshaft, with your tidy, 
empty waiting room, your diploma over the desk, and the 
photograph in the back of your watch? Are you going to 
send your boy, father or mother? Are you thinking of 
chancing it, middle-aged general practitioner, with your 
years of general experience behind you—your loyal old 
patients, who stop you on the street to explain to you 
why they have taken that bad throat to a laryngologist? 


Professional Prestige Made in Vienna 


WONDER! And if you are, why Europe? Why not 
America? Why not? You can get it all here, you know 
just as good stuff; just as well taught. Where is there 
surgery like ours? Dash, courage, initiative-—-we have 
them all. True, we are rather behind in research work: 
the Americans are men of action rather than students, and 
we have not the patience of minutiz for research—or the 
money. But even that is coming. We are not talking 
of research work, however; we are talking of its practical 
application. Why, then, this annual hegira to medical 

Europe? 

There are three answers. One is as good as another 
and all three enter into the mixed motives of the hegirists, 
no doubt. 

First, there is that little matter of prestige! It’s curious 
when you analyze it, but it exists. It sounds a lot better 
to say you took ophthalmoscopy and practical refraction 
from Fuchs, in Vienna, than the same things from some- 
body in Sioux City, Iowa. In case of a consultation the 
man who can listen to the others to the end, and then 
remark quietly, “But Urbantschitsch says that in cases 
of this sort’”’—that man generally wins. If he can say it in 
German he has things hisown way. The merest indigestion 
sounds so fatal in German; in 
fact, most medical German 
seems to be built by taking the 
first syllable of each and every 
symptom of a disease, adding 
them up with a 
consonant be- 
tween, and fin- 
ishing with the 
name of the doc- 
tor who first iso- 
lated the germ. 

Prestige then! 
A man might go 
to Europe, spend 
his time in the 
Café de Paris or 
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fe; in fact 1 believe it has been 


leaping avalanches in the A 
prestige to set him up Io! l 


Ips, and come home with enough 
done. But most men really goabroad tostudy. They mean 
to study hard—which brings us to the second answer. 

It is a good bit easier to study away from home-—we 
go away to college, you know, or send our children. There 
are too many distractions at home—the familiar life of 
every day calls us. We fill our days full, we Americans 
cradle to grave. An empty houris a lost hour. Europe is 
more leisurely, or so we fondly think. Ergo—go to Europe 
to study in a studious atmosphere; no familiar distrac- 





tions; leisurely days and long, quiet nights! The fallacy 
in this is, of course, that Europe is only quiet in the day- 
light, between the hours of two and four in the middle 
of the day, and not noticeably so then; and that it stays 
up all night for fear it will miss something. But that 


really belongs la 





There is another point that belongs here though— that 
is, we generally appreciate the thing that is hard to get. 
A man may sit in a New York hos- 
pital and hear in good English the 
lectures he gets in Europe 

r mental hold 
ure of it—if to hear those lec- 
» has taken a rebellious liver 
across the Atlantic, 
has been robbed and 
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short-changed n 
France, has beer 
searched for tobacco 
at a frontier and has 
had ptomaine poison- 
ng in Innsbruck. 
The third answer is 
perhaps the most ir 
portant. Berlin and 
Vienna have com- 
mercialized their medical knowledge and put it on the 
market. They are a rather merry lot of advertisers too. 


Steamerloads of pan 





He Has Had Ptomaine Poisoning 


in Innsbruck 





hlets come across to us—all entirely 
ethical of course: r ports of cases, lectures, clinics. And 
America is a good market. Do you know that the 
Ameri nedical men control Vienna absolutely, so far 
as courses and clinics go? That belongs later on too; but 
it’sa good story. The English gothere of course; but every 
now and then an Englishman packs up his top hat and 
bathtub and departs irately, because he finds that he 





cannot walk 


n and get his lecture course or his clinics 
when he pleases. He must go to the American Medical 
Association, be enrolled and put on a list! Then, in due 
time and in his fair order, he gets his classes. 

make to 
America in return for our annual ingathering of Vienna 


pastries, bronzes, china, leather goods, butlers, court 
scandals, and that old story about the Viennese womer 


That is one concession Vienna has had t« 


being the most beautiful in the world-they really are 
rather stunning, you know, but on the harem order! 
The fact is, of course, that all of Europe is medical 
Europe. You can get certain things in Freiburg, on the 
edge of the Black Forest. Berlin, Munich, and Frankfort, 
and Halle—any number of places have won renown for 
certain things. But Vienna is the medical quick lune} 
That’s the real answer to it all. Vienna has medical 
wares to sell, advertises them, condenses them — it is reall) 
-a sort of tabloid lunch— and has a department-store fixed- 
price system, thanks to the A. M. A. It gives a man what 
he wants quickly and lets him go. If he knows what he 
wants, and enters his name properly, he can fill every hour 


of the day and his evenings. He may cram if he wishes. 
You can get the same thing in America, but not in so 
concentrated a form. 
he e, then, are the three reasons wh y we go to me dical 


Europe the prestige; the common belief that, so far 





He Takes a Room With Fruhtstuct, 


away, we can study better, and that we'll ap 
thing because it is so blooming hard to get 


the astute manner in which parts of Europe co 





their medical wares, placing them on the world’s counter 


for sale in concentrated, tabloid form. 
Ah!—but there is another reason. Perha 
real reason after all: T 





re endless wealth « 


Intensive living has told on Europe; poverty is frightful 


and poverty brings her twin, disease. The gre 
of military Germany and Austria are hotbeds 
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The Penalty for Mistakes in Vienna 


SPECIFIC diseases and their sequel flouris 
J pitals are always full. Lifeischeap. Partic 


true of Vienna, where, in the Allgemeiner Krar 


General Hospital, there are two thousand six hundr 
i 





beds. This is the old hospital. I do not kno 


new one. Here, hour after hour, the tolling bel 


a death, and draped funeral cars, led by professional 
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mourners in black and carrying burning torches, 


‘eh 


the streets all day. In the old hospital fift 


h. The h 


ilarly is tl 


ikenhaus, or 


w about the 


y thousan 


patients a year are admitted and almost two hundre 


thousand outpatients treated! That is clinic 


if you like. 


al material 


And there is another point, valuable from our poi 


of view Every death is posted It makes 


diagnosis if you can forget the human element 


for careful 


and remem- 


ber that we are in Vienna looking for material 
of death—-and there is considerable deat} the 
tem shows up a diagnosis scandalously. They le 
good diagnosticilan ver there A man who s 
wrong has to buy the drink r something 

Roughly speaking, the medical colonies of E 
composed of two classe ol men workers; and a@ gay 


jority that pick up a bit of technic here, a lect 
there, and who go home with a perfect work- 
ing knowledge of every variety) " 
ballhouse, and all-night café of any pron 

inence in the Old World. There is really a 
lot of that. An itemized account of the year 
that some youths spend in completing the 


medical and surgical training abroad would 








be interesting reading, unless one were pro- 
viding the funds for said excursion. 

There are workers, plenty of them, and the 
Austrians take off their hats to them when 
they come across them; but it is by the drones 
unluckily that we are known over there, gen 
erally speaking. And just as they predom 
inate so American medical science and 
achievement suffer. To be quite frank, they 
don’t think much of us over there medically 
They like us—in Austria particularly. The 
Austrians are a frank, pleasure-loving an 
cheerful people, and in the Americans the 
find a frank and cheerful response. They 
like our clothes, our women, our language, our 
slang, our darkies, our ragtime music. They 
like our money and our easy expenditure; but 


they say we are only good practical people 





medicine, apply ing their discoveries, using 
their researches, building our superstructure 
ol practice on their foundatio! f study ar 
years of investigatior 

Medicine with them, vou se¢ eT 


thing. They go at it with all the 
ness of the German mind. To them the t 
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with no knowledge of medicine beyond the 
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thousand dollars a year as lecture fees in Vienna alone. 
Each man spends about sixty dollars a month for clinics 
ind lectures. That's what it averages. The Americans 
have systematized the thing. They control it, you see. 
They decide that a certain Docent—or teacher—can only 
each six men at a time and do them justice. That man 
yets six men in each class—no more; no less. He fixes 
his own price, but the association has to approve it. He 
must give full time—a full hour, or whatever it may be. 
If he doesn’t he vets no more classes until he comes to 
reason. It is all very simple, very effective. 

Now and then there is a bit of trouble! A lecturer will 
ing in an extra—a glib Austrian who probably is paying 
and who is entitled to what he pays for; but that is out- 

ide the agreement. He asks incessant questions, inter- 
feres, pushes in ahead of the Americans whose class it is 
and who have paid for this time. There are no disputes. 
One of the Americans says pleasantly that there is evidently 
and the strange youth disappears 

It is not armed neutrality, this situation between the 
American medical men and the Viennese purveyors of 
medical wares. It is merely perfect understanding. The 
Americans control the market, but they pay the best 
prices. What they do is merely to insist that goods come 
up to specifications—so much time, so many people, in 
return forso much money. And of course we are speaking 
generally. There are professors who do not care whether 
they have classes or not--men whose courses are filled 
months ahead— the top of the Viennese profession. I am 
speaking of the rank and file of Docents. 

The thing is, of course, to know what one wants and 
go for it. If a man goes over with a vague idea of improv- 
ing his general knowledge he is rather up against it. He 
finds a number of things he didn’t know he didn’t know. 
He finds thet, where he has been satisfied with effects, the 
thoroughgoing Austrian or German has gone back to first 
He decides to take a little physical diagnosis, a 
month orso of X-ray work, some nose-and-throat— because 
he comes from a catarrhal town—and some other odds and 


a mistake 


CAUSES, 





xt 
ARL GILLESPIE returned from his cruise on the 
Twilight rather the worse for two weeks of self- 
indulgence, principally at Nassau and Havana. He 
was disgusted with his guests. When he had most wanted 
a little excitement they had usually preferred to swim or 
fish or dance or talk quietly with friends and acquaintances, 
and they had conducted themselves as a bit bored with their 
host, though loyally trying to shield him from adverse 
criticism on account of his over-exuberant performances. 

He had got into a fight in Havana with the unwilling 
lieutenant of a British man-of-war. Although he could 
not remember afterward precisely what it had been about, 
he decided that it must have been something serious, as 
he could not hold his pipe in his mouth without a pain at 
the angle of his jaw. He had also quarreled at Nassau 
with a mate or a purser or somebody of the sort, and had 
ot achieved brilliant success or won any particular dis- 
tinction thereby. A local magistrate had dismissed the 
case with a curt word of caution against drinking too 
much in the tropics, and Carl had admired his accent, 
even while trying to explain to him that 
he stood ready and willing to place a 
bet that he could lick any man of his 
weight on the island of Nassau. This 
tatement als» the authoritative young 
magistrate had dismissed, with a con- 
temptuous and disbelieving shrug, po- 
litely requesting Carl's guests to take 
him aboard his yacht and try to pre- 
vent him from further disturbing the 
peace of His Majesty’s West Indian 
Colonies, 

Carl had also had his troubles with 
Captain Mackerel Handy. One day, 
wishing to see the last of Nassau over 
the taffrail, he had ordered Captain 
Handy to make sail and get under way. 

It happened that the glass had been . 
lropping rapidly for six or eight hours, 
though itis doubtful if Captain Mackerel 
Handy was much influenced in his judg- 
ment by the glass. When Cari persisted 

in his demand, the old negro stared at 
him for a moment from his mottled eyes, then gave a 
‘Humph” of such violence that the blast of air from his 
lilated nostrils blew a handful of waste off the cabin sky- 
light. When Carl asserted his rights as owner, pro tem., and 
demanded immediate obedience, Captain Handy walked 
to the ss r-deck and said to one of the guests: “‘ Marster 
Root, sar, please tell Marster Carl ter behave he-self.”’ 





ends. He'll do it in a couple of months or so. The first 
thing he learns is that he has about two years’ work laid out. 

By concentrating on one thing and working it to death 
he'll learn something about it in six months. That’s the 
secret of getting anything out of medical Europe. Go for 
one thing and stay until you get it—and get all there is of 
it. Specialize—know one subject, if it is only an elbow- 
joint. Don't mix up the elbow-joint with the pathology 
of the duodenum or the office of the pituitary body. You'll 
come home like May Robson's story of the American 
children, who went abroad with a French governess to 
live in Germany and came home talking succotash! 

Rather a long way, all this, from the young doctor at 
the corner who has raised enough money to take a medical 
flier and who, having loitered in London long enough to 
take Sunday-night supper at the Savoy and to spend an 
evening wondering at the painted ladies of the Alhambra 
foyer, has now arrived in Vienna. 

He goes to Vienna because he has known fellows who 
went to Vienna. They have talked a lot about it, but not 
much about the medical end of it. Mostly they dilated on 
the Apollo and the Ronacher, and the pretty womex, and 
the American bar round the corner of the Karntnerstrasse. 
Alse they had brought home meerschaum pipes of great 
beauty and cheapness—and kid gloves. 

He goes to Vienna therefore. He is notadrone. He has 
his own way to make—and he knows it. Also there is the 
girl in the watch. But, being young and full of life, he 
does not mean to work all the time—eight hours of work, 
eight hours of sleep, and eight to eat and go a-pleasuring. 
The day has frequently been so divided. 

To give him credit, he sticks pretty well to the eight 
hours of work. The other divisions change somewhat 
in that the sleep portion is frequently less than half what 
it should be. Vienna, you know, wakes at midnight. It 
is quite common to see family parties taking the dog out 
for a walk at four A. M. 

He arrives in Vienna at night, after a long day of 
wonderful scenery, of struggles for conversation in divers 
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Taking things full and by, Carl was disgusted with his 
cruise. As an incroyable, or what was even more his réle, 
a ruffler of the court of George III, he had not proved 
much of a success with men, women or negroes. His friends 
were not the bloods he had hoped and expected to find 
them. They not only lacked spirit themselves, but they 
were unable to appreciate it in others. Carl's “Oh, come, 
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tongues, of pocket dictionary and much gesticulation. 
He feels a bit homesick as twilight falls, and there is no 
particular exultation when the myriad lights of the great 
city of the plain come into view. The great station looks 
dirty and crowded, full of directions he cannot read, of 
crowds he cannot understand. 

A hotel seems the safest thing that night. He is driven 
there, with his trunk on the box of the fiacre, and is received 
by a series of mustached and bearded individuals who 
charge him a New York price, which seems even more 
because it is given him in kronen, each krone being twenty 
cents. 

He has had a dinner of a sort on the train; so he deposits 
his hand luggage in the great room that looks like a hotel 
parlor, full of huge mirrors, gilt chairs and Vienna bronzes; 
throws his overcoat over the foot of a bed that hides in a 
far corner, and—goes out to see the town. 

Good Heavens! Can this be Vienna the joyous? This 
drab, somber, narrow-streeted town with darkened shop- 
windows and great deserted squares? The city, which 
has not yet awakened to its evening amusements, he 
believes to have retired. Back he goes to the salon bed- 
room and the little bed in the corner, and goes blissfully 
to sleep. 

Hours after, he arouses enough to hear the clatter of 
cabs below, the sound of many feet on the pavement. He 
thinks there is a fire! 

The next day he hunts a pension. The booklet of the 
American Medical Association says that rooms cost from 
six to twelve dollars a month. He investigates a few and 
finds them hopeless. Heat—in a tall tile stove—is extra, 
at eighteen cents for a small pail of coal. The rooms are 
up indefinite numbers of stairs; all Vienna lives in apart- 
ments, up stone staircases. In the medical part of Vienna, 
that part which lies adjacent to the Alserstrasse and the 
great General Hospital, the lower floors of the buildings 
are mostly shops—milk shops, game shops, delicatessen 
and artificial-flower shops, postcard shops and condilorei. 

(Continued on Page 30 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 
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be a sport!"’ had about as much effect on them 
as if he had said: “Oh, come, let’s go to bed.” 
That, at least, was the interpretation they usually 
gave it. And he had the uncomfortable feeling 
that he was not admired. 

All things considered, Carl was glad when the 
schooner slipped through the inlet and worked 
up the beach to her regular moorings. He had 
not heard from his family since leaving home, for 
although he had kept his father informed as to 
where a cable might reach him, he had, owing 
to various unpleasantnesses, curtailed by several 
days his proposed sojourns in such ports as he 
had visited, and the schooner’s mail was still fol- 
lowing her about from island to island. 

The last twenty-four hours’ run had been the 
least agreeable of the entire trip. Carl, wishing 
to vindicate his prowess before his guests, had 
persuaded one of them, who was of about the 
same weight as himself, to put on the gloves with 
him. This the latter had reluctantly done, for 
Carl was in an aggressive mood and the proposed 
friendly bout promised to be rather lively. Both 
young gentlemen were somewhat over-stimulated 
even before the fight began, and Carl received a 
pounding that left him helpless and with a head 
that ached for the rest of the day. 

As soon as the yacht had picked up her moor- 
ings, Carl sent his guests to the Casino in the 
launch and had himself set ashore at the landing 
in the gig. He was in an ugly, sulky mood as he 
started to walk up the magnolia road to the house 
It seemed to him that modern life held very little 
for a reckless, dashing blade like himself, who had 
no real faults beyond a certain ruthless disregard 
of consequences and the natural instincts of a 
gamecock. He reflected that his late guest, Dick 
O'Neil, had shown himself rather a poor sport in 
hammering him as he had when he might have 
seen that he was not quite up to the mark. 
Carl did not see fit to consider the fact that the 
said gentleman had been in a condition very 
similar to his own. 

“He couldn’t do it now!” thought Carl to himself, and 
struck imaginary blows at the empty air. “I'll take him 
on again when I’m in better shape, and give him the 
surprise of his life.” 

From these heroic reflections his mind turned to the 
present condition of his personal affairs, which he was 
bound to admit was not brilliant. He was out of money, 
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and he felt decidedly doubtful whether his father would 
see fit to continue his allowance, now that he was no longer 
in college. 

‘Il suppose I'll have to go to work,” thought Carl 
gloomily, and wondered if his Aunt Nell still persisted 
in her determination to give her fortune to charity. In 
this connection his mind turned to Penfold, whom he had 
never seen but whom he cursed roundly to himself for a 
meddling, snufflebusting hypocrite, who 
no doubt had designs of his own on the 
‘I'd like to land him 
* thought Carl to himself; 


and then stopped suddenly in his tracks 


Duane millions. 


a gooa one 


as the sound of voices reached his ear. 

Edna’s low, liquid notes he recognized 
at once, and he walked forward quietly, 
his steps falling without noise in the 
softsand. He could not distinguish her 
words, but it was apparent to Carl that 


“aking with a swift, passion- 








she was s] 





ate intensity such as he had never 
heard her use. Also there was a break 
in her voice, as though she were on the 
verge of tears. Much mystified, Carl 
pushed on rapidly to reach a bend in 
the path where the duck pond came 
in view. 
Sitting on the 
to Carl, was a 


As Carl paused he saw his 


, his back turned 


with Edna close 





beside him. 





ister fling herse sobbing, into the 
arms of the stranger, who held her for 
1 moment, kissed her, then let his arms 
ill Edna sprang to her feet, sobbing 
violently and brushing the tears from 
her eye Without a backward glance 
he hurried up the path toward the 
house and disappeared in the green, 
lustrous foliage. The stranger did not 


even take the trouble to rise from the 


bench. His eyes followed the girl for a 
moment, then returned to a contempla- 
tion of the decoys splashing about in 
the pond. 

The hot blood poured into Carl's 
head. He was devotedly fond of Edna 
and possessed an infinite respect for her 
ability to take care of herself. Although 
he knew her to be a bit of a coquette, 
Carl had never thought it possible that 
she could ever cl eapen herself, and he 
did not believe that the man lived who 
could boast that he had ever kissed her 
even supposing him to be cad enough to 
care to make sucha boast. Yet hereshe 
was, flinging herself into the arms of 
some scoundrel who did not even take 
the trouble to rise, and who appeared, so 
far as one could ) idge from his actions, 

» be rather bored by her favor. Carl's jaw hardened and 
his fists clenched involuntarily. He strode forward quickly, 
and the stranger, hearing him for the first time, glanced 
back over his shoulder. Carl noticed that his face was | 
with strong bony prominences and rather deep-set eyes. 

Reaching the side of the bench, Carl stood for an instant 


glowering down with a red face and a scowl on his sunburnt 





forehead. 
“Who the deuce are you?”’ he demanded. 
do you mean by getting gay with my sister?” 
“I’m Doctor Penfold,” answered the other quietly, 
‘and as to your sister, there was nothing in my treatment 


of her that need bother you. Perhaps you'd better ask her 


‘And what 





about it before jumping at 


conclusions. I suppose that 
you are Carl Gillespie?” 


The quiet, weary tone infuriated Carl. 


“Oh, so you're Aunt Nell’s pet missionary, are you?” 
he sneered. “I suppose you think you've got a mortgage 
on the whole family now. Well, I'm here to show you that 


you are mistaken! 


Penfold’s face darkened and a swarthy color came into 
his lean cheeks. 
“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” curtly 





“Go and talk to your sister, and then 


3 


that your family is being insulted come ba 
tell me about it.” 

Carl's eyes narrowed. He read in Penfold’s words merely 
a pretext to escape punishment. 

“T don’t have to talk to my sister,” he retorted; 7s 
know what I’ve seen. Get up off that bench like a man.” 

Penfold merely crossed his legs and looked up at him 
with an expression of extreme annoyance. 

“Look here, Gillespie,”’ said he in a voice that held no 
more than quiet vexation, “I simply won't fight with you, 
and that’s all there is about it. You don’t understand.” 

For answer Carl reached down, grasped the shoulder 
of Penfold’s loose serge coat, and dragged him forward so 
violently that he was forced either to rise or to fall. He 


rose unsteadily and stood facing Carl, who stepped back 
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and eyed him ominously. It appeared to the angry youth ‘It’s not my specialty,” Penfold answered, and som« 
that here was a perfectly fair antagonist; a man, in fact thing in his voice disturbed Carl and seemed to rob him of 
who looked as if he ought to be able to put up a prett the pleasure of triump! 1 used to be fairly useful, but 
good fight if he wanted to. Yet there was something abou I ery good lit Beside ass knuckles 
him that puzzled Carl, and thereby inflamed his anger to ire scarcely leg ate, and al big g 0 an ] 
an even higher pitcl Penfold did not look frightened to the same thi! Give me a hand up, Ca 
rather he looked bored and disgusted, and as he straightened Carl hesitates t wit! athe are ace offered } 
up ( arl observed that his eyes were cool and stead ! hand, wondering at Penfold iacKk Of strengt! Ie na 
rignted the te t ry i LOW nad 
eye Lar ed i rie 
“You All Make with gr & =e his 
Me Very, Very tory 
Tired Especiaity Well suid he j wt 
Aunt Nett ow! t I'm? ‘ wrt to at df 
and Daddy"’ ' sisters being mauled about by any 
ody. I'r r ‘ e ring thoug! 
I'd have slipped ff if I'd thought 
Edna's cr 4 i t ee re ior a 
ite. Give me ur handkerchiel i 
I'll rinse it out in the pond 


Penfold did as Carl suggested 


You are tox ick to see red, Cari, 
he answered Better cut it o it 
might get you in trouble some day 


eal, serious trouble We won't saya 
thing about this I 
house that | tripped and fell against a 
tree. No use in getting everybody 
stirred up.” 


Carl washed out the hi 





and brought it back, ha 
Penfold with a troubled lool 
I won't say anything if you d 

he answered How do you feel 

“Oh, all right. You didn't hit me 
very hard If it hadn't been for that 
ring, your blow wouldn 
mark. You go ahead up to the hous 
I'll be up directly 

Carl regarded him with growing « 
cern. For the first time he noticed the 
extreme meagerness of the bony frame 


beneath the loose, white-serge clothes 

“Look here,’ said he suddenly 
“what's all this business between you 
and Eddie? Are you in love with her or 
engaged to her, or anything like that? 
His face grew very red. 

ee Penfold answered evel 
‘nothing like that. You'd better a 
her.”’ 

Carl glanced at him uneasily 

“You don't look like the sort of ma 
to take liberties with a nice girl Sac Me 

“ Thanks, Carl 

“Oh, you needn't be so patronizing 
answered Carl shortly. “I'm no kid 


Besides, how was I to know 


shoulders very broad and his arms long, with big, bony “You weren’'t—without making some inquiries. I'd 
wrists and heavy knuckles. rather be cut over the eye with a ring than answer que 
“Do show a little sense!"’ said Penfold impatiently tions as you put them. But there’s no great harm done 
‘I don’t want to fight with you, and there’s no need of Penfold reached in his pocket and drew out his a 





your wanting to fight with me’; and he made a motior cigarette case Have a cigarett 
as though to reseat himself upon the bench. But Carl “Thank Carl took one awkwardly, lighted it, first 
was not to be thwarted stepping forward, he struck offering the match to Penfold, then stood for a momer 
Penfold a stinging cuff with his open hand. Carl was very staring at him dubiousl) 
quick, and the blow had landed before Penfold had time “T say, there’s something phony about all this he 
to parry it. observed Feel all right 

“Will that put some fight in you?” Carl demanded “Fine and dandy. The thing's stopped bleeding now 

















“because if it won't, I'll hand you one on the other side.” * The u said Carl awkwardly. He hesitated 
“Ob. 5 suppose so,” snay ped Penfold. “‘Get to worl for a mo oked doubtf ally at Penfold, who was 
then, if nothing else will do you’’; and he raised | smoking en turned on his heel and strode off up 
long arms. the patl d was rather confused and he wanted 
Carl sprang in and made a straight drive with his left. to find E ask some questions. Taken literal 
Penfold cross-countered with his right and his big knuckles eemed to him that he had dealt with the situat 
landed, though with no great force, on the angle of Carl's might have been expected of any brother with force 
jaw. It was a blow that would have ended the fight then character 
and there if Penfold had been able to put any weight and And yet the result of his act left him discontente 
strength behind it, but as it was it served merely to stim rather ashamed. Penfold puzzled and impressed hi H 
ulate Carl, who got in a right hook that sent Penfold back did not look or speak or act like a scoundrel. On the 
against the bench. Before he could get his balance on legs trary, Carl had felt like a foolish child while talking 
still weak and unsteady from a fortnight’s fever, Carl's left him—and after having knocked hit i A pe 
fist landed betwee his eyes, his heavy seai ring gashing fectly fair It was unfortu e abou t rf 
Penfold above the eyebrow. Down he went with a cras! course, but was an oversight 
across the bench, capsizing it, and lay for a moment where What most perplexed Carl was the swift and wi 
he had fallen. Carl stood looking down at him with a_ involuntary respect and liking for Penfold that had con 
gleam in his eyes. so curiously over him as the man sat there on the benct 
“Had enough?” he asked truculent! holding a compress against his ble« gy eyebrow d tall 
Penfold struggled to rise, but refused to ing in his dry, yet friend vice. Carl could not ler 
straighten ider him. He managed to sit up, with the tand wi he should feel respe lor man whom he had 
blood trix kling into his eye from the cut on his forehead. ist Knocked out ) easily, nor a liking, vague a tw 
Reaching for his handkerchief, he wiped it awa then for one whom he had come upon in the act of treating his 
looked up at Carl with a dry smile. favorite sister lightly And another puzzling thing was 
“Well,” said he, “are you satisfied now?” Penfold’s evident and honest lack of any ill feeling over 
Carl shrugged. “*] suppose I ve got to be ” he answered the affair Carl began to wonder whether perhap ifter 
and looked rather uncomfortably at Penfold You're not all, there might not be other measures to manhood than 
much of a scrapper for a man of your size.” that of the two 
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He was turning these things over thoughtfully in his 
mind when the path came out at the end of the sunk gar- 
dens, and he discovered Lucia in the act of picking some 
roses. She saw him as he emerged from the magnolia grove, 
ind setting down the basket hurried forward to greet him, 
her piquant face smiling a rosy welcome. 

“Hello, Buz!" she cried. “‘Have a nice cruise? We saw 
the schooner come in, but thought that you’d probably 
landed at the Casino. Otherwise I'd have gone down to 
the landing to meet you.” 

She kissed him affectionately, then asked with a glance 
at his troubled face: “‘ What's the matter, Carl? Anything 

it of joint?” 

“T had a rotten cruise,” he answered gloomily. ‘‘ Made 
1 fool of myself as usual whenever the opportunity offered. 
Nothing serious. What's the home news?” 

“Oh, wonderful! But of course you know. You got 
our letters, didn’t you?” 

“Nary a line. I got bored with Havana and Key West 
and Nassau and Miami and all those rotten places, and 
usually got out two or three days ahead of schedule time. 
Dick and Cube weren't the shipmates I thought they’d 
be--dead ones, both of ‘em. And that old nuisance, 
Mackerel Handy, too 

“Then do you mean to say,” Lucia interrupted, “that 
you haven't heard of Aunt Nell and Dad; and how Edna 
and Penfold got lost in the woods and—and— oh, my good- 
ness, come over here arid sit down and listen, Buz! I’m 
so glad I saw you first! The most wonderful things have 
happened!" She seized him by the arm and half led, haif 
dragged him to a marble bench on the edge of the Persian 
fountain and shaded by eglantines, where she seated her- 
self, drawing him down beside her. “ You know, Carl, we 
went up to the camp on Twin Ponds for two or three days 
of shooting. It was foggy, with a drizzle of rain, and Edna 
and Penfold got lost in the woods. Talbot ——”’ 

“Who?” Carl interrupted sharply. 

“Talbot Penfold. He shot a buck and they followed its 
trail, and after they found it they got lost trying to get 
back to camp. They were all night in the woods, but 
Talbot kept going east to strike the railroad and they 
ame out at the other cabin on the Little Sandy. Then 

e got fever and was awfully ill, but Rutherford brought 
hem back. In the meantime Dad was hunting for them 
und spent four days in the woods. Finally he came out 
it the Little Sandy camp and found that they had gone, 
o he came back here, and Aunt Nell simply flung herself 
into his arms and now they are going to be married. Isn't 
it beautiful?”’ She looked at him with pink cheeks and 
glowing eyes. “‘They are terribly in love; you wouldn't 
know Aunt Nell, and Dad is like a boy. Well, why don’t 
you say something?” 

Carl stared at her dazedly. “I’'m—it’s such a shock 
you say that Dad and Aunt Nell are going to be married?” 

“They say next autumn, though I think that it will be 
sooner, But poor Talbot nearly died and his blood was 
full of plasma something. But he’s much better now and 
just beginning to walk about a little, though he’s still 
awfully weak and so thin that—why, what’s the matter, 
Carl, are you ill?” 

“ti?” Carl raised a haggard face and stared at her for 
n instant, then with a groan let it fall in his hands. 
“Carl, whatis it?"’ Lucia sprang up, puzzled and alarmed. 
She took her brother by the shoulder. ‘“ What’s the matter 
with you?” she demanded. 

Carl stared up at her. His face was very white and he 
look “dl sick. 

“Did you say that Talbot— Doctor Penfold—was just 
beginning to walk about?” he asked in a dull voice. 

“Yes. Why? What about him?” 

‘And he’s been laid up with fever?” 

“Yes, he’s been a fortnight in bed, and delirious part 
of the time. Why? What about it, Carl?” 

Carl straightened up suddenly, and the face that he 
turned to his sister frightened her. It was white and drawn, 
and yet in some way curiously resembled that of his father. 

“Lucia,” he said. “Will you witness a vow that I'm 
about to register?” 

“Carl!” Lucia shrank back, startled. “Are you out of 
Have you been drinking?”’ 

Listen to me, Lucia!’’ Carl’s voice was almost savage. 

1, Carl Gillespie, do hereby swear never to touch another 
drop of spirits and never to pick a fight again with any one 
as long as I live; and if I break this oath may I 

Cari, are you crazy?” 

“Almost!” Carl reached for his handkerchief and 
mopped his face. “That's the kindest thing you can say 
of me. Listen, Lucia: As I came up the magnolia path 
just now | heard voices, and saw Edna sitting with Penfold 
ym the bench by the decoy pond. She was crying, and 
before I got there she jumped up and ran off up the path 
to the house, I thought that Penfold had been treating 
her badly, and I came up and knocked him across the bench 
and cut his head open and ct 

Lucia sprang to her feet, her eyes wide with horror. 

“Carl!” she cried; “you—hit—Penfold?” 

“I smashed him between the eyes,” said Carl miserably. 
“Don't look at me that way, sis. How was I to know 


your head? 


that—hold on; I'll go back there and find Penfold and get 
down on my knees and beg his pardon.” 

But Lucia turned on him furiously. “You go to the 
house, you coward!” she cried in a strangling voice. “‘ You 
go to the house and go to bed and stay there till you're 
yourself again. Don’t you dare go near Talbot. I'll go 
myself.” 

She turned on her heel and flew back across the garden, 
disappearing among the magnolias. 


xIv 


ENFOLD sat on the bench and watched the decoys, 

and held a damp compress tightly against the cut in 
his eyebrow. 

“* After all,” said he to himself, “it’s really not necessary 
to go to China for excitement in mission work. I have 
been here less than a month, during which time I have 
revealed her soul to a beautiful pagan, got my head bashed 
in by her brother, and fallen in love with her sister, to say 
nothing of getting lost in the woods and enjoying the 
martyrdom of the same old fever. Let us hope that I 
acquire merit. I certainly shall if I acquire Lucia.” 

As he thought of Carl’s assault, he smiled to himself. 
“That will be a sick youth when he learns that he has 
knocked down a man who wasn’t able to walk across the 
room alone three days ago,’”’ thought he grimly. ‘‘ How- 
ever, it will probably profit him more than a good licking 
would have. I am glad, on the whole, that I was not able 
to stand up to him. It’s a wonder that somebody has 
not punched his head off long before this, if this is a sample 
of his usual methods. No wonder they threw him out 
of college!” 

Then his thoughts returned to Edna, and he puckered 
up his lips while his face became very grave. He was sorry 


The Door Closed on 

Her Smiling Face _ 
Barely in Time 

to Hide the Tears 


for Edna, but he could not see that there was anything to 
do about her case. This calculating beauty had apparently 
set a trap, then fallen into it herself; and she would have 
to get out of it as best she might. Penfold had plenty of 
modesty, but he also had common sense, and the situation 
was plain enough. Edna had set herself to infatuate him, 
then got herself infatuated; and being more than usually 
rich in temperament she took her unfortunate condition 
very hard. Penfold pitied her, but nevertheless his mouth 
widened in a somewhat ironical smile. 

“Providence appears to have cast me for the réle of 
inspired prophet to this Gillespie family,’ he mused. 
“Through my unconscious agency Mrs. Duane has learned 
that love is king and charity begins at home; Gillespie 
senior has learned that everything comes to him who waits; 
Edna has learned not to dig pits lest she fall into them; 
Carl has learned to look before he leaps on the stranger 
and orphan, and Lucia —I wonder what Lucia has learned!” 
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His face softened. “Perhaps her apple of knowledge is still 
to be eaten. I also have learned that it is better to marry 
than to burn— Hello!” 

He turned quickly at the sound of light, flying feet, and 
beheld Lucia running down the path. She was bareheaded, 
her thick, wavy hair tumbling over her ears and her pretty 
face flushed and eager. She wore a light muslin gown, 
collarless, with elbow sleeves and a short skirt. Penfold 
thought that he had never seen her look more charming 
or more of a child. His heart swelled and the color came 
into his pale face. 

“Oh, Talbot,” she cried breathlessly, stopping in front 
of the bench and examining him with starry, violet eyes; 
“did my nasty brother hurt you?” 

“No,” he answered, smiling; “‘there’s no harm done.” 

She dropped beside him on the bench, fluttering from 
excitement and exertion, and her fresh skin dewy as that 
of a romping child. Penfold had drawn the brim of his 
panama over his eyes, but Lucia reached up and removed 
it, revealing the cut over his brow. She gave a little cry, 
and Penfold was actually startled at the passion in her 
face. The childish expression vanished, giving place to 
that of the mature woman, angry, yet compassionate. 

“Oh, the coward!” she cried chokingly. “It’s an awful 
gash, Talbot, and you are going to have a horrid black eye. 
It’s beginning to puff and darken. I'd like to kill him!” 
She burst into tears. 

Penfold took her two hands in his. 

“Come, come,” said he soothingly, “it’s nothing but a 
scratch. Carl didn’t understand. You see, he thought I'd 
been bothering Edna. She came here to bring me a tele- 
gram, and we got talking about the Duane Home and she 
*fessed up a little plot she’d made to bust up the proposition. 
It rather upset her, and she went off crying. Carl came 
along just in time to see her go, and he jumped at the 
wrong conclusion.” 

Lucia disengaged her hands and reached for her hand- 
kerchief, then drew slightly away and looked intently at 
Penfold. 

“‘Carl's terribly headstrong. What did you say to Edna, 
Talbot?” 

“I told her that there was no harm done, but that on 
the contrary good had come out of it all and that she wasn’t 
to take it so much to heart. Then I kissed her and she 
went away.” 

“Why did you kiss her?” 

“Because she asked me to,” Penfold answered simply. 
Lucia stiffened slightly. 

“That’s not a very nice thing to tell me, Talbot.” 

“TI know it; but I don’t see what else I'm to tell you, 
Lucia. I wouldn't tell you except for Carl's sake. He saw 
me kiss Edna and he saw her run off crying, so you see he 
really wasn’t much to blame. Naturally I wasn’t going 
to tell him that she asked me to kiss her—I'd prefer a 
black eye.” 

Lucia stared at him fixedly for a moment, then asked: 

“What must you think of us, Talbot? You scarcely 
have time to get the train dust out of your lungs when I 
fling myself on your neck. Then Edna flops all over you 
on the way to the camp—I saw that and it made me sick. 
Then Edna gets you both lost and full of fever and ——’"’ 

“And you nurse me like an angel!” 

“Nonsense! I often wanted to box your ears, especially 
when you persisted in writing letters to that man Trumbull 
or whatever his name is. Then Edna comes buzzing round 
again, and Carl comes bounding out of ambush like a crazy 
man and cuts your face open. Oh, this is a beautiful 
family!’ She drew in her breath and flung back her 
shoulders with a sigh. “‘We’re all a little crazy, I think.” 

Penfold’s sudden burst of laughter sent the decoys 
scurrying in among the rushes in alarm. It was a laugh 
of genuine amusement, yet held that peculiar caressing 
note that one hears in the laugh of a parent at the saying 
of a dearly beloved child—a quality that was rich and 
tender and protective. Lucia glanced at him quickly and 
her eyebrows straightened. But her rigid body relaxed 
and her violet eyes grew warmer. 

“You seem to think it’s funny,” said she. 

“T do. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, rather.” She smiled up at him, and her wide 
mouth resumed its habitual suggestion of a latent smile. 
“TI do if you do. But I must say I think that you've had 
pretty rotten treatment.” 

“Well, then, I don’t,” said Penfold decidedly. “I think 
that I’ve had heavenly treatment. When I consider how 
I came down here strictly persona non grata, so far as your 
interests were concerned—for Mrs. Duane didn’t tell you 
how I’d argued for the strength of family obligations 
and how kind you all were, particularly your father, who 
had the greatest reason to hate the sight of me ——” 

“How about Carl?” 

“Oh, Carl is all right! Don’t bother your curly head 
about Carl. Once he works off his surplus steam pressure 
he'll be a useful member of society.” 

Lucia drew a little nearer. She loved her brother 
devotedly, and Penfold’s words sent a grateful warmth 
through the whole of her ardent young body. 

(Centinued on Page 25) 
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ARSH watched his stock speculation care- 
fully. He had had some little experience in 
buying stocks, generally with negligible re- 
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sults, and had dabbled in wheat and pork through raeaegve vn 2788 BY w 


the local broker’s office in 
Morganville. Like nearly 
everybody else in his 
position he had invested 
a few times in mining 
stocks, but had made no 
The man who 
gave him theinformation, 
Charles H. Rambo, was a 
representative from a 
Middle-Western state, 
who had been in Congress 
for twelve years—that is 
six terms. He lived com- 
fortably on a good street 
in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the city, was a 
member of important 
committees, and though 


he was in no sense one of 


money. 


the leaders of the major- 
ity, he was in the close- 
up second flight, had the 
confidence of the real 
leaders and was generally 
aware of policies and 
plans before the rank 
and file. He was a sort 
of outer guard, not espe- 
cially in the circle, but 
still of it enough to know 
what was going on and to 
be useful in many ways. 
He was also thrifty. 

The stock moved by 
fractions for a few days, 
neither gaining nor losir 
much. Then it began to 
climb about a point a day. At the end of a week Marsh 
had a profit of a clear four point He met Rambo. 

“Did you get any of that stuff I told you about?”’ asked 
Rambo. 


“Three hundred shars 








‘Sell it,” said Rambo. 
‘But,” protest 
points in already.” 
“Sell it,” 


Marsh, “‘it’s doir g well I've got four 





repeated tambo. “This isn’t the only stock 
the world, and you're twelve hundred dollars to the 
good. The Stock Exchange isn’ 


know. There'll be other stocks.’ 





t going to close up, you 


“Don’t you thin’ ** will go any higher?” 

Marsh,” said Rambo, “let me tell you something. 
Washington is all cluttered up with men who can tell you 
when to buy stocks, but there are mighty few of them who 

in and will tell you when to sell. The person who is of 
r in stocks isn’t the 
s you when to buy. The real asset is the man 

» knows when to sell. That’s the chap you want to tie 

. And let me give you another tip while I’m on the sub- 
ect. Never buy anything you can’t sell. I don’t care if it 

i stock in the most profitable concern going, don’t buy 

inless you know exactly where you can sell it when you 
want to. Stick to the listed stuff. There’s always a market 
for that, and there may come times when you want quick 
money. Also, sell that three hundred shares of yours.” 

He walked away. Marsh sold his stock, took his profit, 

nd for two days suffered agonies of remorse over lost 
opportunities, for the stock went up three more points. 
Then one day the whole market broke and his stock began 
sliding down rapidly. It wasn’t long until it was a point 
‘low where he had bought it. 

“What did I tell you?” asked Rambo, who met him in 
the cloakroom. “You remember what I said. The chap 
to tie to in stock speculation is the chap who knows when 
to sell. Any idiot who has any knowledge of conditions 
knows when to buy.” 

Meantime cards for one of the big White House recep- 
tions had come in, and Mrs. Marsh spent feverish days with 
her dressmaker and feverish nights thinking about her 
gown, and was on the verge of a collapse because of the 
delays and bother she had with the overtaxed modiste, 
who was trying to finish her gown and the gowns for 
twenty other equally insistent ladies, satisfy them all, and 
maintain her mental balance during the process. 

The gown came home on the afternoon before the recep- 
tion. It was a success. Marsh's eyes brightened when he 
had finished hooking it and Mrs. Marsh stood before 
him, for the first time in her life correctly and stylishly 





real value to a man who is speculati 
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vho tell 
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“Mr. Marsh Wants to Borrow a Little Money"’ 


attired in every detail. The process of providing for these 
details had taken a considerable amount more than the 
hundred dollars the gown was to cost, which sum, it was 
discovered later, was also increased visibly by the subtle 
addition of “extras”’ in the bill. But Marsh thought it 
money well spent when he saw the completed result, and 
he was very proud of his wife as he escorted her down 
stairs and to the carriage he and another representative 
living in the house had hired for the occasion. 

This was before the addition of the wings to the Whit 
House under the direction of President Roosevelt, and the 
Marsh carriage joined the long string of vehicles that wa 
proceeding slowly up to the front portic« 





It took half an 





hour to get to the door, and when tl ey got inside the pla 
was jammed. The red-coated Marine Band was crashing 
out lively music, the halls and stairway were abloom wit! 
flowers, the big East Room was so crowded it was impossi 
ble to move about. Presently the presidential } 
down the stairway and the reception began. Mrs. Mar 
had been jostled until she felt ill. \ 
clumsy man had stepped on her dress. 
Her lace caught in the sword of ar 
officer and she was sure it was torn. 
She had seen or ly a few people she 
knew, but she clung to her husband's 
arm and beamed, for she was at a 
White House reception, an invited 
guest, and it would look well in the 
Morganville paper and cause muc} 
comment among the set on the hill 
where she had shone in former days 
They moved slowly along in the 
line. It took half an hour to get to 
the President, who was standing at the 
head of the reception group shaking 
hands rapidly, smiling like an auto 
maton and telling every guest how 
pleased he was to have the honor. 
His lips smiled, but there was a tired 
look in his eyes. Mrs. Marsh noticed 
that he was quick to grasp the hand 
each one presented, and quick to let 
go, before any muscular patriot had a chance to grip him, 
and she was quite flustered when the aide who was making 


‘Names, 








the presentations leaned over and said sharply 
please.” 

“Representative and Mrs. James Marsh,” said the aide, 
in an automatic, staccato fashion. The President bowed to 
Mrs. Marsh, shook hands with her, said something about 
being pleased to greet her, turned to grasp Marsh’s hand 





‘What's Union Consolidated 
Doing?" 








re ‘ ed , Glad to see vou M . 
Mi vere ; ; but he felt " iste : 
u lead re ire ni back Before he knew what 
had happened he was far 
dow the with M 
Mars} wing to the 
tner re ind W re 
W ere he rece 
while he " . 
were sh g her ist 
he President as they had 
! ed hin 
The Mar r oti i 
men there i he most 
t rate gowr! pa r 
g with dian 8, and 
tne saw otner ‘ 
ent tourists. whe 
reet suit ind shir 
sts ihere were men 
I ill ever y ‘ t? 
vhite ties and gloves and 





er it 


alte re 


vas a rather enlivening 


ectacl Dut the crowd 
vas so dense, and the 
oor 7 ) Wart ’ } 
en ‘ ior oO er 
me flowers and hu 
anity so heavy, that the 


M irshes ere gl 1d to get 





iwas especially after 
ey discover } w~ 
peless it was to t ar 
refreshments, whictl 

were served from a buffet in an adjoining roon Next 
however, the papers, in their descriptions of the gowns the 
ladies wore, carried a line about Mrs. Marsh's gow S) 


had attended to that detail herself. 


Marsh worked hard in his committee and attended the 


S@RSI1OI of the Hous« regularl Several important Phil 
ippine questions were up, and there were two or three 
occa when he thought he would ask the speaker for 
recognition for an! ir, in order to make a set eecn and 
t ! colleagues what manner of orator he wa He 
} e prot l ed view the ibiect of ir , n 
\ tu scope of party ) d he felt he j lo 
go stroke for himself | talking He me enator 
Pax in the Capitol and told him what he had in mind 
Marsh,” said Paxton, “I wouldn't do it if I were yo 
t é here thing in tl mperialism | ness that 
‘ comment or uu at this time Ly be 
} h to exhil your orator Keep q ou can 
t t rhere are for votes 
< re na vear | ech-ma ng 
he House or in the Senate, for the 
eec he 1 hear are only ti em 
br ier the ornament it f the 
work of Congres We do our 
ting ymmittes you have 
( overed, and bring the r , 
be ut f H e to 
er. The changes that are mad 
t are nr le be is¢ sugyest 
debate and because of personal i 
You ould il} L weer I 
la r of a committee bill ga, i 
i when the line-up came would 
vould be partisar most ex 
f and as pre l r ge 
i ed for 
(ir r yt art the i it 
I t! t! is true We ve 
‘ f good orators, but we dor 
t them the Na to We 
eT i wider i etter 
methods for ot g publicity. To 
be re t ‘ f r | ' but that is merely 
tor the I ir pose ol it t a i te aAeCer) the if lidates 
advertised, which is ist as necessar is it is to keep a 
brand of soap advertised I tical oratory has little effect 
or hanging te ¢ ator ma given 
subject has pr re Det aid ne ne papers 
y 1 else vve | | r ol tive ne re } i ry } , if 
not more, than the speaker. In th ten years you 
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will find the people will refuse to hear any 
but the biggest men in the party, or in 
any party, and that they will go to hear 
the biggest ones only on the basis of a 
show, and not because they want to hear 
issues discussed. So far as this Congress 
concerned, or any Congress, it is the per- 
al equation tnat cour ts, the knowledge 

e method, the 


power of organization, the desire of every 





f men, the give-and-t 


individ 


1al to remain in office. These are 
the things that direct legislation, not 
oratory You will find many men in this 
House and in the Senate who haven't the 
range of expression of a well-defined clam, 
or a much greater variety of oratorical 
ideas than an educated hen, who get what 
they go aiter while i you observe the 
great orators, you will discover full gal- 
leries, filled with people who want to see 


the show, and a very bored congregation 





senators or representatives who are 
wondering how soon the orator will get 


through so that they may go on with 





the work they have in hand and secure 
the various things they want to help keep 
them in office. 

‘I'm not saying it isn’t a good thing 
to shoot off a few fireworks now and then, 
but I am saying that the great orators of 
this day are not half so potent legisla- 
tively as the men who say comparatively 
nothing, but who move about among their 
fellows, understand what they want, and 
go after it intelligently, on the basis of 
‘you help me to this and I'll help you 
to that.’”’ 

Senator Paxton lighted a cigar, gave 
one to Marsh, patted him on the shoulder 


in a fatherly manner and moved along. 
Marsn looked after him. So far as he 
knew Paxton had not made a set speech in several sessions, 
ilthough he appeared frequently in debate, speaking briefly 
from time to time and always understanding his subject; 
and yet Paxton had the reputation of being able to get 
more for his state, and incidentally for himself, than any 
Western senator, and he had more power. Marsh was 


thinking of what Paxton had said when Rambo came up. 
‘Hello, Marsh,” said Rambo, who was getting friendly 
ith Marsh. How are they coming?” 
“So so,”’ answered Marsh absently. He wondered why 
Rambo was making himself so agreeable. 
“Made any money lately 


Not much.” 

Well,” said Rambo confidentially, “I've had a tip that 
will enable us to make a few dollars. Some folks were down 
from New York vesterday, and they told me I wouldn't 
miss much if | bought a few shares of Union.” 

‘Union what?” 
Union Consolidated. I've got some friends over there 
who know the big men in that outfit and they say the stock 
due for a rise. Better get yourself a little.” 
Rambo walked away. Marsh thought it over. Rambo 
id given him, good information before. He had about six 
hundred dollars left of his twelve hundred winnings on his 
previous deal, and had two thousand more in hand, which 
vas about all the money he did have. He decided the tip 
was a good one ind he went down to a broker's office to 
He found that stock selling 
seventy-seven dollars a share, where it had lingered for 
wee He bought five hundred shares on a five-point 


ee about Union Consolidated. 


margin, gave the cashier his check for $2500 and commission 
went out and took a walk. 
Union Consolidated moved up fractionally and down 
tionally for a week Marsh was getting anxious. He 
knew his interest charge was large and he was anxious to 
tion. One morning, about ten days after the 
peculation began, he telephoned the broker's office. 
How's the market? he asked. 
‘Pretty weak 
“What's Unio 


it off a point and a half.” 


get some ac 





aid the clerk who answered. 





Consolidated doing?” 


Marsh was cold with fear. He called again in half an 
hour and found there was a better tone, and that Union 
id recovered half a point. Still things were feverish, the 


Next morning at ten o'clock, when the market opened, 
Marsh was on the telephone. Union opened at seventy-five 
ind five-eighths, stayed there and dropped by eighths to 
eventy-five on heavy sales. Marsh was nervous. He went 
into a committee meeting, but could give little attention 
to his work. He had only three points margin left and he 
ad no more mone At noon he found they were evidently 
unloading Union Consolidated, for it had dropped another 
point. He was tempted to close and take his loss, but hung 
on. He searched wildly for Rambo, but couldn't find him. 

Just before three o'clock he was called to the telephone. 
His broker was talking: “I’m sorry, Mr. Marsh,” he said, 






“but Union has dropped to seventy-four, and I must ask 
you for more margins the first thing in the morning. 
Otherwise I have no option but to sell your stock, if it 
gets down lower, to protect myself.” 

“How much do you want?” Marsh quavered over the 
telephone. 

“Oh, another twenty-five hundred will do. I think the 
worst of this is over and that the market will strengthen 
tomorrow, for there are evidences of support.”” The broker 
talked like a market letter. Marsh heard him dimly, like 
a man speaking afar off. He was thinking, wondering 
desperately where he would get twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. He felt he must protect his original investment, for 
it would cripple him to lose it, cripple him seriously. 

That night he called on Rambo at Rambo’s house. 
“Rambo,” he said, “that Union is pretty weak.” 

“*So it is,’ Rambo replied unconcernedly. 

“T’ve got to margin mine up tomorrow.” 

Rambo became interested. 

““How much have you got?” 

“Five hundred shares at seventy-seven on a five-point 
margin.” 

““My dear Marsh,” said Rambo, “why speculate on so 
small a margin? I always protect my stuff twenty points, 
and then I’m reasonably safe any way she breaks.” 

Marsh made a clean breast of it. ‘I only had enough to 
margin it five points,” he confessed. 

Rambo looked at him keenly. “Then you're broke?” 
he asked. 

“ Practically.” 

“And they want more margins?” 

—.. 

“How much?” 

“Five points more.” 

“And you want to get the money? 

“That's it.” 

Rambo walked round the room. “I’m sorry, Marsh,” 
he said, “but I haven't that amount free just now. How- 
ever, I know a very accommodating fellow who wil! let you 
have it on my say-so, Come round at nine o'clock in the 
morning and we'll go and see him.” 

Marsh slept badly that night. He was at Rambo’s house 
promptly at nine and they went together to a bank, where 
Rambo introduced him to a man who sat in an inner office, 
a clean-cut, rather hard-faced man, quick, decided and 
businesslike in his actions and conversation. 

‘I am pleased to meet you,”’ said the banker. “‘ We shall 
be glad to do anything in our power for you.” 

Then he paused, waiting composedly to hear what the 
proposition was. 

“Mr. Marsh wants to borrow a little money,” said 
Rambo, 

“Weare always glad to accommodate any friend of yours, 
Mr. Rambo. How much will you need, Mr. Marsh?” 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

“Any collateral?” 

“I'll indorse for him,” said Rambo. 
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The banker sat down at his desk and 
filled in a printed note form. As Marsh 
signed it he noticed it was payable “On 

“Itisn’t for any stipulated term, Isee.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ the banker replied suavely. 
“We generally make these notes on de- 
mand, so they can be paid at any time. 
The interest will be five per cent. Will 
you kindly indorse, M r. Rambo? Thank 
you. The money will be here immedi- 
ately.””. He pushed a button, wrote his 
initials on the note, handed it to a clerk 
who came in, talked about the fine 
weather for a moment, and when the 
clerk returned handed Marsh six five- 
hundred-dollar bills. 

“Glad to have met you, Mr. Marsh. 
I shall hope to see you often. Do not 
hesitate to call on us at any time.” 

“That was easy enough,”’ said Rambo. 
“Excuse me now, I've got to run over to 
the Land Office.”’ 

Marsh paid twenty-five hundred dol 
lars in at the broker’s office, received a 
statement of his account and went slowly 
up to the Capitol. He was uneasy, but 
he consoled himself with the thought 
that it was purely a business transaction. 


- Ix 
NION Consolidated sagged off a 
point more, then a point and a half, 
recovered, dropped back, and finally hung 
round seventy-two for two or three weeks 
Marsh saw Rambo occasionally and 
Rambo advised him to keep the stock, 
~—~« as it was good and would surely go up as 

he had said it would. 

Work in the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee was getting toward completion. 
The committee was threshing out the various municipal 
projects favored by the commissioners, and some put for- 
ward by private individuals who owned land here and 
there on the outskirts. One project was insistently favored 
by a certain clique of Washingtonians, although the prin- 
cipals did not appear, but were represented by suave and 
persistent agents, who were on easy terms of familiarity 
with most of the older members of the committee. It pro 
vided for the location of a park in a section of the city 
where there were no parks, and the buying of a large block 
of acreage that the principals of these agents owned. It 
seemed a fair proposition. The land was all it was claimed 
to be; the location was excellent; but there had been much 
opposition to the project. 

Marsh noticed that certain members of the committee, 
who were on terms of friendship with other equally suave 
and persistent agents who although they apparently had 
no real estate to offer did not favor this park, insisted that 
the project should be passed over each time it came up. 
They said there was no hurry. Moersh grew interested and 
made a sort of poll of the committee. The committee 
divided about equally. There were twenty members all 
told, and two were away because of sickness. This left an 
even number and there was an apparent tie— nine to nine 
He had almost decided to vote “ No”’ when the question of 
putting it into the bill came up,regardless of what the 
sub-committee that had the matter in charge might recom- 
mend, for he had been warned about real-estate deals in 
the District. 

Union Consolidated sagged down another point. He 
now had a loss of more than twenty-five hundred dollars, 
counting interest—half his investment—and he was nervy 
ous. He had not seen or heard from the banker since he 
borrowed the money, and Rambo was cheerfully confident 
that the stock would go up in time. He advised Marsh to 
hang on. .Then one panicky day Union went down two 
more points, and Marsh had a loss of nearly four thousand 
dollars, counting charges in the total. He was getting 
weekly statements from his broker, and he observed that 
the interest was mounting rapidly. Union recovered two 
points next day and Marsh felt easier. 

One morning, just before a vote on the park project, he 
received a form letter from the bank. It told him that the 
loans of the bank were being adjusted and that his loan 
was called. Would he kindly step in and pay his demand 
note for three thousand dollars? Marsh was shocked. He 
had written out to Morganville for money and had thought 
of mortgaging his house. His partner replied that colle 
tions were slow and that he wouldn't be able to send hin 
much for a month or so. He went down to the bank and 
was admitted to the inner office. 

“Good morning, Mr. Marsh,” said the banker. “I am 
glad to see you again. How can I serve you?” 

“| received this notice this morning,” and Marsh handed 
the banker the form letter. 

The banker read it slowly. “Oh!” he exclaimed, “I am 
sorry this occurred. Please pay no attention to it. It was 
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sent out by a clerk in the general course of our regular 
loan adjustment. Please disregard it. We are only too 
happy to have your loan continue on our books. I shall see 
to it that nothing like this happens again. In a big institu- 
tion like this, you know,” he continued apologetically, 
“one is constantly harassed by subordinates’ inattention 
to details of this kind. However, do not concern yourself, 
Mr. Marsh. The money is yours as long as you desire it. 
Good morning.” 

That afternoon there was a telephone message from the 
bank asking if it would be convenient for Marsh to drop in 
on his way down from the Capitol. He went back, rather 
panicky, fearful there was some mistake and that it had 
been decided to call his loan, and highly resolving not to be 
caught this way again. The banker greeted him cordially. 

“I hope this hasn't inconvenienced you, Mr. Marsh,” 
he said, “but it would hardly do for me to go up to the 
Capitol, you know. I meant to speak to you about an 
unimportant matter this morning, but it escaped my 
mind. It’s of little consequence, but we are interested in 
a way. About that park project, you know. The fact is, 
Mr. Marsh, I and some of my associates own that land. 
We are anxious to dispose of it. It isa bargain as we offer 
it, and the city will be a great gainer, for a park is needed 
in that section. I trust you can see your way clear to 
vote for it.” 

Marsh flushed and clenched his fists. So this was it 
they were buying him for three thousand dollars! “Of 
course,’ continued the banker quietly, “‘I merely ask this 
on the grounds of public benefit. If you do not think the 
project meritorious do not hesitate to condemn it. We 
shall take no offense. Only think itover. Good afternoon.” 

Marsh walked out. When he reached the street he 
remembered he had said nothing. He was angry, humil- 
iated, bursting with desire to tell somebody. 

As he turned the corner he saw Senator Paxton, jaun- 
tily parading along, immaculate from the shiny top of his 
hat to the shiny tips of his shoes, swinging a cane and 
looking calmly contented with life. 

“Oh, senator,” shouted Marsh, “I want to talk to you.” 

“Walk along with me, then. What's on your mind?” 

Marsh rushed into the story, telling it in exclamatory 
fashion, and Paxton listened, smiled, puffed at his cigar 

nd stabbed at the treetrunks with his cane as they went 
along. 

After Marsh had finished Paxton said: ‘Oh, don’t take 
that too seriously, Marsh. You tell me yourself that, 
although you are against this project, you are against 
it only because you want to investigate it some more. 
There’s nothing crooked about it. Of course they want to 
sell the land. Selling land is the principal business 
in this city, and the Government is the great 
market. The city needs a park out there. Why 
not take this? The price isn’t exorbitant. What's 
the matter with it?” 

“It’s the method I object to,” said Marsh. 

“Method! My eye!” continued the senator. 
“What's wrong with the method? That man ac- 
commodated you. Why shouldn’t you a ‘commo- 
date him, especially when the project is ull right? 
Let me tell you again that 
the only way to get along 
in this city Is to be helpful 
yourself. He’s done you a 
good turn. Do onefor him. 
It commits you to nothing. 
If you want others to do 
things for you-—-and you 
will—you must do things 
for others. That’s the only 
way. You can’t bull your 
way through this game, 
Marsh; you've got to edge 
along the lines of least re- 
sistance. The big, forceful 
person is interesting to 
watch; but the man who 
is complaisant when it’s his 
turn is the chap who gets 
what he goes after. Vote 
to put that project in the 
bill. It won’t hurt you 
ind it may help you.” 

Next morning Union 
Consolidated was weak 
and went off almost a 
point. Marsh saw his 
five thousand dollars 
slipping from him. He 
attended the committee 
meeting and voted for 
the park project. 

His vote gave the 
required majority in 
the committee. 

The appropriation for 
the park preje wus 
n undry 





included in the $ 
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Civil Bill on the recommendation of the District of Columbia 
Committee. 
sub-committee of the Appropriations Committee that had 
the matter in charge, but the recommendation of the com 
mittee prevailed. Marsh wasn’t comfortable. He felt 
that he had been bribed, but he didn’t know just how 
and he was not entirely quiet in his mind until Union 
Consolidated began to go up, rose steadily to sevent y-nine 
when he closed out, made a small profit and paid his not« 
Rambo told him he was wise. 
New York, Rambo said, and it was well enough to get « 
for there would be other chances. Rambo was quite pleased 
when he heard Marsh had voted for the park project. A 
week or two later he found that Rambo and 
Paxton were close friends 

Mrs. Marsh's social activities took most of her time 
She was assiduous in her calls, joined the various orgar 
tions of the women of the congressional set, 
in the receiving line at the reception given by Mrs. Paxton, 
and when the ladies at the Bruxton gave their second 
reception she found many more cards in her basket than 
she had on the first occasion. She played bridge mornings 
for very small stakes in the hotel parlors, and she was a 
very busy woman. Her dresses were all successes. In 
addition to her new gowns she had bought new hats and 
new shoes, and Marsh was astonished at the size of her 
bills. However she impressed on him 
it all for his advancement, and he paid as promptly as 
possible. 

Along toward the close of the session, in July, he made a 
set speech on some legal and constitutional phases of a 
pending question. He talked for an hour and a half. He 
Kad given much time to the preparation of the speech, 
and was gratified to observe that he had respectful atten- 
tion from the hundred or so members who listened to 
him. The galleries were well filled, too, and he was con- 
tented. When the speech came to him for revision before 
it was published in the Congressional Record the secre tary 


There was some discussion over this in the 


Something had gone wrong in 


menator 


was charming 


that she was doing 


sprinkled “ applauses”’ and “ prolongedapplauses”’ throug 
out it, and Marsh had him mail a great many copies of it, 
under Marsh's frank, to all parts of his district. 

The Washington newspapers carried a little of it, the 
Associated Press said he had been listened to “ with marked 
attention,” and the local newspaper boys from his state 
gave him a paragraph in the big papers. He felt well con- 
tent. Rambo said it was a fine speech, and Billy Byron, 
a man from Nebraska who was in his first term in the 
House, came round and told him he might bea great help 
in overturning the iniquitous House Rules if he would join 
with the little band of insurgents operating even then. 

One afternoon, not lo 
he went over to the Sena 
important 
desk next to that of Senator Paxton. 
“I see you’ve been making a speech, 
said Paxton. 

“T took a fling at it the other day 


ig afterward 
te 





to hear 


debate and sat down at a 


Daughters of the Best Families!" 












‘I read it in the Record,” cor ‘ e ow . y 
observe you have picked out the safe and sane specialty. 
‘What do you mean? 
I mean the Constitutio That's the good old stand 
r the orators, periectiy innocuou perfectly respectable 
a chance for a comeback. If in doubt speak 
Lor tution. It is always there, you Know, and ‘ 
has been interpreted by eloquent orators and justices a1 
ers and editors and statesmen of all classes, dowr ) 
e last com t is always susceptible of further inter 
pretation and it is always safe. You'll never get in ar 
ble back home or anywhere else if you make the Co 
t 10 our Besides you ll geta epulath 
rul i < i any of it you Will sta 1 out 
Above hese other dubs who can comprene } om f 
Mar A mec wre person has arrived at ire; { i q 
great statesman by defending the dear oid Const 
simply because the people who heard him and the peopk 
vt wrote al it him didn’t know what he was talking 
4 Hull it se ed prok 1 and learned 
I can point out to you half a dozen four-flusher this 
Senate and in the House who are always referred to as great 


constitutional law yers because they have hammered away 


+) ; | + y ’ } 
at that immortal but resilent document peec he 


{ “ it, « "UeUu it, UP s . ne peu ’ nted 
nterpreted lefended it pheld it, praised it hanted 


hymns of joy over it, and all the time they were appearir 


in public with no comeback. There is no local politics in 





the Constituth It ist grand gloomy and pex 

and you can go as far as you like with it, and get a lot of 
applause from people who don't know whether you are 
talking senseor rubbish. Stick to the Constitution, Mars} 

and you will soon be one of our leading constitutional 


lawyers, which always makes a hit 
Marsh had been proud of his 
and judgment, and he felt inclined to be 
“Don’t get ruffled,” 


with the populace 
constitutional research 
angry 

Senator Paxton. “I'm 
I’m older than you are and I've 
] 


continued 


only telling you facts. 


reat many men get along under the protecting 
he Constitution who wouldn't have arrived any 
if they hadn't been smart enough to pick out that 
institution as a specialty And another thing 





nce in a while, when there's no harm to be done 


to the organization, bolt your party on a vote i 1e 


it,” he 


“be sure to assign a constitutional reason for it 


House, run off the reservation— b added impre 
sively, 
Never neglect that, and never do it wher 
Pick out a que 


jump off, make a 


there is a thing 
important at stake on a close vote. 
where there is a chance for difference 


loud noise about it, say it pains you, but you must do it 





because your party is blind, insensible and otherwise 
callous to the constitutional aspects of the case Say 
ou are bolting more in sadne than | ger and or 
purely constitutional grounds and you'll be surprised to 
see what results you'll get. Besides, there is no feasible 
or hurtful criticism when a man is actuated in a bolt like 
this on the high and holy motive of defense and regard 


d love, not to say reverence, for the grand old Const 














Marsh replied, rather jauntily. (ome on down to my committee room and smoke 
i < gar.’ 
x 
bg ers was no trouble about the renomination of 
Marsh that fall. The independents hadn't made up 
their minds about him, and thought they saw promise 
him, and MeMar ntly was satisfied. The conven- 
tion was y ratification meeting Marsh, 
waiting at an adjoining hotel, was escorted 
hall after he had n named, and madea 
gle eech of a ce, Which was duly 
cheered | the delegates who 
had gathered to register the 
of McManus. 
rhe campaign wassomewhat 
| inctor , a8 the opposition 
i a factional split and two 
men were named. Marsh got 
he normal Republican vote, 
1 a few hundred disg isted 
Democrats voted for him also 
o his plurs y Was greater than 
ad been when he was first 
elected, and this was taken | 
everybody as a sign that he 
wi g good. There was 
i hot state campaign, however, 
Marsh was called ipon to 
mp several ad) v 
ts for his part 
ot He was alavor 
‘ h the people | 
‘ excelent crowd 
Before the campaign 
er he began to lo« 
I ell a8 a power in 
( le nd had many 
h himself n 
e resented t)} 
“Think of the Opportunities This Will Give You to Meet the irse-I-control-you 
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The Law in Georgia 


N A SUPPOSED authority on criminal law we read a 

decision by the Supreme Court of Georgia in the case of 
a ten-year-old boy who had been sentenced to areformatory 
for eleven years, or until his majority, as follows: 

“The legislature has declared that such sentence shall 
be for and during the minority of such person. . . . 
The courts were not given any discretion or authority 
a to send a minor to the industrial farm for a less 
time than that above mentioned or to discharge him before 
his reaching majority on a writ of habeas corpus.” 

Now what the decision actually says is this: 

“The legislature has declared that ‘such sentence shall 
ve for and during the minority of such person, unless 
sooner discharged, with full power in the authorities having 
charge of such industrial farm or similar institution to 
sooner parole or discharge such person if in their judgment 
he has sufficiently reformed to justify such discharge or 
parole.” . . . The courts were not given any discretion 
or authority ’’—-and so on. 

In short, the garbied quotation—by entirely omitting 
the provision for parole or discharge at any time-~—pre- 
sents a cruel law that would quite justify our supposed 
authority's animadversions. The actual decision presents 
a humane law--simply that indeterminate commitment for 
minors which enlightened opinion everywhere supports. 
The courts cannot discharge a minor on a writ of habeas 
corpus; but the reformatory authorities can discharge or 
parole him at any time on good behavior. 

We wonder whether our supposed authority's version 
of the Decalogue reads this way: “Thou shalt bear false 
witness!" 


The Luck of the Over-Rich 


W E FEEL warranted in assuming that the largest 
private fortune in the United States has increased by 
at least twenty-five million dollars in the last six months. 
That half-yearly accretion alone is more than anybody 
can use or dispose of with real advantage to himself and 
the community. Its possessor declares that he has given 
almost no personal attention to business for a dozen years. 
He is now, so to speak, merely the unproductive heir of 
his own active days. 

All great fortunes are largely the result of sheer luck. 
An able business man wil! succeed, but whether he makes 
one million dollars or a hundred millions depends mainly 
upon chance. 

The first Astor made money in the fur trade by ability, 
and founded a colossal fortune by the mere accident of buy- 
ing a farm on which a city was built. A thousand pebbles 
of the same size and quality fall from the same cornucopia. 
One of them happens to drop in a little sluice through 
which a nation’s commerce must flow. It dams the flood 
and sells the waterpower. That is the way huge fortunes 
are made 

There are great Objections to transmission of these for- 
tunes by will to one or a few heirs, because such disposal 
means an idle aristocracy riding on the backs of the 
industrious population. There are great objections to a 
confiscatory inheritance tax, because the state spends 


money with much greater waste and much less intelligence 
than the individual plutocrat. 

Considering how much the huge fortunes result from 
mere chance and how much they represent a sequestration 
of national luck, there would be nothing inequitable in 
distributing them by lottery—say, in prizes ranging from 
a hundred to a thousand dollars each, to be drawn by 
voters at the presidential elections. A winner’s moral 
title to his prize would be as good as that of the usual 
residuary legatee. 


Small Manufacturers 


EARLY everybody would tell you offhand that manu- 

facturing in the United States is mostly done by 
million-dollar concerns—but nearly everybody would be 
mistaken. About half the total manufacturing is done by 
concerns whose annual business amounts to less than a 
million dollars a year—after allowing for the fact that 
the census regards each plant of a trust as a separate 
establishment. 

Two hundred and seventy thousand establishments are 
enumerated by the census and classified according to the 
value of their annual output. More than four-fifths of the 
total number have an output amounting to less than a 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and these little concerns 
support more than one-quarter of the total number of 
factory wage-earners, though they have less than one-fifth 
of the total factory output. 

These concerns are mainly local enterprises, such as 
bakeries, which could not be injured by any possible tariff 
reduction, but which, on the contrary, would be benefited 
by cheaper raw materials. 

Next come establishments the output of which ranges 
from one hundred thousand to one million dollars. They 
have a little less than two-fifths of the total output and 
employ a little more than two-fifths of the wage-earners. 
Among them is much perfectly honest apprehension over 
tariff reduction because, time out of mind, the Govern- 
ment had been pointing to Europe's lower wage scales and 
industriously teaching the fallacy that low wages necessarily 
mean cheap goods. 

Establishments whose output exceeds a million dollars a 
year each have more than two-fifths of the total output and 
employ less than one-third of the wage-earners. It is among 
establishments of this class that organized opposition to 
tariff reduction is mainly found. 


The Rights of the Public 


HE doctrine of private property was carried to such 

absurd lengths, especially in England and the United 
States, that if there had been any practicable means of 
sequestrating the atmosphere, legislation long ago would 
have vested title to the air in private owners. By Michigan 
law, ownership of the bank of a navigable river carries title 
to the bed of the stream out to the middle thread. Thus 
a waterpower corporation owning a strip of land twenty- 
five hundred feet long by a hundred wide, bordering the 
American side of St. Mary’s River, claimed in effect a 
property right in the river itself, and demanded three and 
a half million dollars’ compensation when Congress ousted 
it in the interests of navigation. 

The United States Supreme Court in a recent decision 
fully admits the private owner's technical title to the bed 
of the river, but refuses to allow any damages whatever, 
because Congress not only has absolute control over navi- 
gable waters for the purposes of navigation, but is the sole 
judge of what the purposes of navigation require. Thus 
the private owner's technical title to the bed of the stream 
is of no avail when Congress declares that certain things 
shall or shall not be done in the interests of navigation. 

It makes no difference whether the interests of naviga- 
tion actually require what Congress says they do or not. 
Congress is the sole judge and the courts cannot interfere. 
The private owner, with his technical title to the riverbed, 
is in the position of one who holds the deed to a lot but 
has no voice whatever in its disposition. 

The decision strengthens the Government in its effort 
to control waterpowers. It also illustrates the growing 
opinion that the public—as well as private individuals— may 
have property rights. 


Senatorial Procrastination 


Cea convened in extraordinary session early in 
April. Nearly three months elapsed before the tariff 
bill came before the Senate for debate. During that period 
the daily issue of the Congressional Record frequently bore 
the notation: “The Senate was not in session today.” 
On other days brief and more or less perfunctory sessions 
were held. 

In one of those sessions Mr. Chamberlain asked unani- 
mous consent for consideration of the bill prepared by the 
Committee on Territories authorizing the Government to 
locate, construct and operate a railroad in Alaska in order 
that a beginning might be made in developing the locked-up 
coal and other resources of that territory. He explained 
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that the committee had carefully investigated the subject, 
giving many hearings; that Alaska at present, as regards 
vast coal and other resources, was practically a bottled-up 
preserve; that conditions were such that the only practi- 
cable means of getting the stopper out of the bottle was by 
constructing a Government railroad; that if the Senate 
would only consider the bill he would agree to lay it aside 
at any time when it might interfere with other matters 
deemed more important. 

Senator Lodge, however, objected, while Senator Nelson 
rose to remark that he was utterly opposed to any railroad 
building by the Government, and Senator Overman pointed 
out that there was no time even to consider such a measure. 
Whereupon, at one o’clock and forty minutes Pp. M.—it 
being Monday—the Senate adjourned until two P. M. the 
following Thursday. 

Fortunately Alaska is cool. She can wait very com- 
fortably a year or two longer, until the Senate has more 
time for public business. 


Decline of the Church 


HE Country Church, by C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot, 

presents the first scientific study of the subject its title 
connotes. There have been many generalizations based 
upon more or less haphazard observation; but the authors 
of this book took two typical counties—one in Vermont, 
one in New York—and made an intensive study, covering 
the last twenty years, of every Protestant church within 
their borders, except those in the one city that one of the 
counties contains. For fifteen years Mr. Gill has been a 
country minister and the book is published by authority 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
so its sympathetic attitude toward the subject is beyond 
question. 

The authors find that country church attendance in both 
counties has declined during the twenty years by about 
one-third; but among rural churches, as distinguished 
from those in the larger villages, the falling off in attend- 
ance has been decidedly greater than that. In both coun- 
ties country churches are less liberally supported than they 
were twenty years ago, and ministers’ salaries, when 
measured in purchasing power, have shown a marked 
decrease. 

Though the Protestant population in both counties is 
nearly pure native stock, almost one-third of the ministers 
are foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. All the 
figures show a declining institution. There is a deeper 
question that the authors do not touch upon, as no statis- 
tical method can reachit—namely, the relative actual influ- 
ence of the church upon those who still attend its Sunday 
services and contribute to its support. 

One point brought out by the authors is mast significant: 
“The more numerous the churches, the greater the loss in 
attendance.” 

In small communities having only one church the loss 
in attendance was markedly less than in like communities 
having two or more churches. Probably the Protestant 
country church will continue to be a declining institution 
so long as a large part of its energies are absorbed in com- 
peting with itself. But those who are really interested in 
the subject should read this book. 


How to Get Together 


HE most expensive system of distribution in the world 

may be precisely the one in which producer and con- 
sumer deal directly with each other. Mr. Farmer hauls a 
hundred pounds of vegetables five miles to a city market. 
Mrs. Housewife travels five miles to reach the market and 
carries forty cents’ worth home. No middleman inter- 
vened. Producer’s price and consumer's price were iden- 
tical. But the actual cost of getting that forty cents’ 
worth from farm to kitchen was enormous. If Mr. Farmer 
and Mrs. Housewife had anything in particular to do— if 
their time were commercially valuable—the cost would 
be prohibitive. 

There is nothing in any cost-of-living remedy that sees 
no farther than mere elimination of some middleman. 
Mr. Farmer and Mrs. Housewife may enjoy the trip to 
market. There may be diversion in simply getting pro- 
ducer and consumer together; but there is no real economy 
init. The real job is not so much to eliminate a middleman 
as to devise a system that shall be more economical than 
his, and that involves organization on a pretty extensive 
scale. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that consumers 
pay sixty per cent above the near-by producer's price for 
chickens, though no manufacturing process intervenes 
The spread between consumer's price and near-by pro- 
ducer’s price isseven cents a pound; but thespread between 
the producer’s price of alive steer at Chicago and the whole 
sale price of the dressed beef at New York is only three 
cents a pound. 

In one case there is highly efficient organization. In the 
other case there is none at all. Cost of living is not to be 
materially reduced by simply taking a market basket in 
hand. 
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He Wears No Ribbons 


Character 


and salvaging the natior 
among others whom it hit 
Wilson, who was positiy 
tary of state this natior 


E HAVE the 

authority of 

no less a per- 
sonage than the Hon- 
orableJoseph Gurney 
Cannon, ex-uncle-in- 
esse to the people, 
and now devoting 
himself to literary 
pursuits, with occa- 
sional investigations 
into the comparative 
value of hop-ups and 
kilters, for the state- 
ment that the politi- 
cal pendulum swings 
backward and for- 
ward. Our ex-uncle 
has said this so many 
times we are prone to 
take the pendulosity 
aforesaid as an estab- 
lished fact. More- 
over, he knows— does 
Mr. Cannon— as wit- 
ness his present dig- 
nified position as a 
private citizen. 

The pendulum 
swings backward and 
forward. As may be 
recalled it took a 
swing last November 
that swung on many 
a patriot who was 
engaged in saving 

it one and the same time; and 

n the midriff was Mr. Huntington 
ely the only first assistant secre- 


of Any 


ever boasted who wore ribbons 


in his euffs and served tea each afternoon at hawf pawst 


jour, 
hed 


Having accompli 
return trip deposited in 





by Mr. Wilson one Joh: 


Wyoming, who wears 1 
who does not serve te: 
time discernible to the 
naked eye; nor does he 
taketheone orthe other. 

There is, asone might 
say, somewhat of a 
hiatus between H. Wil 
son and J. Osborne, so 
far as their personalitic 
are concerned. Mr. 
Wilson was intimately 
acquainted with the 
nicer niceties of diplo- 
matic usage, and Mr. 
Osborne has avastrange 
of knowledge on the 
subject of sheep-dip; 
but, looking at the mat- 
ter dispassionately, the 
conclusion is inevitable 
that the pendulum was 
swinging forward and 
not backward when it 
operated in the case 
mentioned. 

It is quite possible we 
may be shy a nuance 
now and again in our 
liplomatic expression; 

it we shall not be re- 
miss in red blood; and 
nayhap weshall be able 
to totter along toward 
our ultimate destiny 
not, you understand, 
that there is any of the 
rough-diamond stuff 
about Osborne, who is a 
cultivated and courteous 
person; but neither is 
there any of the effete- 
ness that has beer 
hereinbefore hinted 


this feat, the pendulum on its 


the chair so precipitately vacated 
E. Osborne, a sheepman from 
10 ribbons of any character, and 


i—or grape juice either—at any 


In addition to 
be ing a shee Ppman 
Osborne is a druggist and a doctor. He was born at 
Westport, New York, one of the prettiest villages on Lak 
Champlain, in 1864; and when he was sixteen he went over 
to Burlington, Vermont, and began work in a drug store 
Presently he matriculated at the medical school of the Uni 
versity of Vermont and graduated in medicine when he 
was twenty. There seemed to be plenty of doctors in that 
region—more, indeed, than the traffic would bear—and 
Osborne figured out that the boundless West was the proper 
place for the display of his medical and surgical talents; so 
he went as far as his resources would permit, which was to 
Rawlins, Wyoming. He was made assistant surgeon for 
the Union Pacific Railroad and a year later opened a drug 
store, making quite an addition to the mercantile establish 
ments of the frontier town, most of which then were saloons 
and gambling houses. 

His business acumen was proved by the site he selected 
for his drug store. Rawlins had but one livery stable, and 
the ranchers coming in were forced to stable there. The 
drug store practically opened into the livery stable, and 
was the first port of call for the cowmen, who bought their 
varied supplies of the sort Osborne dealt in before straying 
down into the town. If the drug store had been at the 
other end of the street it is likely they would have forgotten 
what they came for before they reached it. 


A Governor Who Laughed at Locksmiths 


HE drug store expanded into a wholesale institution, 

and Osborne made money. He had a good chunk of 
it when the sheep excitement hit Wyoming. 
passed the word that there was money in sheep, and the 
ranchers all took a chance. To their minds going into 
the sheep business meant buying sheep and putting them 
on the ranges, without paying any attention to what sort 
of sheep they should buy. A sheep to them was a 
sheep, without pride of ancestry, but—they hoped— with 
considerable prospect of posterity. 

Osborne took a different view; also, he took a vacatior 


Somebody 


and spent eight months investigating the sheep business in 
various places where they had been raising sheep for 
quite some time—notably Scotland. When he returned 
he knew all about raising sheep, and the town of Rawlins 
presently boasted Johnny Osborne was the largest ind 
vidual sheep owner in the state. 
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O'S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 
and the NearGreat ,, 





e Usborne had nt it ed 
ayor of Rawlins. In 1890 Wyor 
nto the Union as a state Francis E. Warren was ‘ 
governor at the first state election and, a few months later, 
was made a senator by the legislature. This promotior 
Warren left a vaca in the office of governor, to be fills 


at the general election of 1892. Warren had been choser 


the short term in the Senate, and the legislature to send 








him back for a full six-year term was to be chosen at this 
same electior The Carbon Co y people went down to 
Cheyenne with Osborne as their candidate for governor 


The other Democrats in that convention protested they 
wanted no boy for governor, but Osborne was nor 
and he was elected by about eighteen hundred plurality. 

On the face of the unofficial returns the legislature was 
against the return of Senator Warren by one vote. The 


canvassing board was supposed to be friendly 





and the Republicans put out the statement that no nev 
state officer should take office until the work of the car 
This barred Osborns 
though there was no dispute as to his election 


vassing board had been completed 
Osborne 
looked the situation over and decided he would begin being 
governor forthwith They locked the door of the governor's 
office on him, and put up asign: “Keep Out! This Means 
Johnny Osborne.” 

Osborne and some of his friends went down and had a 
look at the sign. They decided it did not mean Osborne a 
all—that the Republicans only thought it did 
ladder, stuck it up to the window of the governor's office 
and Osborne climbed in. Then they passed up bedding to 


They gota 


him and he spent his first night as governor on the floor 
Also he spent the next two weeks right there in that roon 
living on canned stuff, principally sardines, but remaining 
steadfastly on the job. He had few of the luxuries of life 

but he was governor, and that was the object of the 


occupation. The canvassing board got together finall 
but there was no result as to senator and the place was 
vacant for two years, when Senator Warren went back. 
All this time Osborne's flocks were multiplying. He had 
ich, he 


iter he had 


a taste lor politics. Inasmuch as he was getting r 
saw no reason why he should not indulge it 
finished his term as governor he decided to take a try at 
Congress. He stayed in Congress for one term, did 
not try for a renomination, and paid strict attention to 
the sheep business until 1900, when the old hankering 
returned and he had himself chosen as the Wyoming 
member of the Democratic National Committe He has 


served on that 


tee ever since He was 











Blessings Never Come Singly 


one of the real original 
7 Wilson men out his way 
and had a good deal to 
do with the Wilson 
revolt at Baltimore 
When Osborne was in 
Washington as a mem 


ber of the Fifty-fift! 


Congress he was heid by 


: his friends to be the 
; handsomest man at the 
; capital. Of course there 


is more competition now 
thantherewasthen, with 
all the Southerr A poll ys 
coming up and getting 


obs; but he is still good 





looking enoug! to ran 
fairly high. His hair has 
a bit more gray init tha 
t had then, but other- 
wise he has not changed 
much, 

a. He has take 0 
his place as first ass 
int secretary ol ite 

i thoroug! e! ‘ 
\. on nanner,; al ur igi ‘ 

; still the sheep bu 
ess, ne is t worred 
over the outrage tt 
Democrats are perpe 
trating on Sche hk 
He iT ad tr . P ex ri ™ 
Leader seem to |} off 
ver well e® Vepart 
ment ol State i 
believe me— there is n 
te ervedathawi eT 
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By Eugene Manlove Rhodes and Laurence Yates 


LEerus TRA TES O eg 


A pinched and virtuous nostril could not forbear a 
sniff. ‘‘Good riddance! 





Soi MENLICK? Gone back toShoetown, I hope!” 
& 


No more such girls in my 
dining room! 

Yes—I can quite understand that,” said Martha. 

She accompanied the sympathetic tone with a discreet 
but slow and reflective glance; so that the ruffled mistress 
of the Halliday Hotel was suddenly conscious of sallow 
cheeks, thinning hair and other thinness. 

Hoity-toity! And who are you, you bareheaded bag- 
gage?” A mouth to neighbor the virtuous nose tightened 
primly to a new buttonhole. 

Must you know that—really?” Martha turned down 
e steps with a smile so sweetly serene that mere words 
were superfluous. 


“Oho! You're her sister, I guess! Just as brassy as she 
was! Pretendin’ her heart was bad, and writing home— the 
girls said—that the work was too hard! I told her she 
needn't think she could gad the streets half the night and 
mope round all day— impudent minx!” 

The last words were an interruption of her own addressed 
to a Parthian foe who, most unfairly, would not look back. 
lhe exasperated lady slammed the door. Her complexion 
was bettered. 

‘Now isn’t that just like Sally! Here I do a helpful 
Henriette— out carfare; miss the ball game Oh, you 

iff! Never again! Now what will little Miss Timekiller 
do with herself in this jay-town till traintime?”’ 

What little Miss Timekiller did was strikingly human 
or, to be accurate, feminine. It is significant that few mar- 
ried men believe the spiteful story that Eve brought all our 
miseries upon us for an apple. An apple—-that common 
and useful thing! — would that have tempted Eve? It was 
an apple blossom ! 

Needless dazzles from front windows: needful keeps to 
the back shelves. In the window of the Little Shop a rose- 
colored bandeau headed an ambuscade of loveliness. 
Martha fell at the first fire. That lovely silky-shiny should 
be hers pre ew the next Casino dance of the Time- 
ys or the Dennison Shoe. 

she held the bandeau against her hair before an 
enraptured mirror, she became suddenly, stabbingly aware 
that no wristbag dangled or swung, or in any-other-soever- 
wise appertained to either mirrored wrist. It had always 
been an absent-minded bag and this time had stupidly 
failed to leave the train, keeping both money and return 
ticket to Dennison, and leaving her penniless in a strange 
town, where she had neither friend nor friend's friend! She 
turned her head to observe the effect in profile and cooed 
frank admiration. Then, with a weighty, judicial air: 

‘You haven't this in a delicate pink, have you? daa 

‘They are wearing bright colors this season,” said the 
liitle shopkeeper reassuringly. 

“U-m-m—yes."" The girl quirked a red and critical 
under lip. “It is pretty, isn’t it? But I'll look round a 
little, I guess. Thank you!” 

She went out with « caress- 


Recorder | 


ing backward glance 
Vesper Courthouse fronts 
Vesper Bridge. Whether the 
court house is more unsightly 
than expensive Is unhascer- 
tained. After a conscious 
view of that massed ugliness 
no one has had the heart to 
go into details of cost. 
Riverward from those 
muley towers, in a green park 
shaded about by elm and 
maple,a granite soldier looks 
southward to far battlefields. 
No stiff fighting machine; 
this was the fighting man 
the citizen soldier; careless; 
confident; leaning at ease 
on his long rifle; a lean, 
strong face, firm-mouthed 
and watchful. We are glad 
for the strong stone soldier 
Perhaps he is none the less 
effective against a back- 
ground of Vesper Court- 
house. We are a venal 
nation; but we build no 
statues to contractors. 
“And Dennison twenty 
miles away--almost,” said 


@.@& 2 7 & @ 


Martha, witha whimsical eye for 
the granite soldier, high on his 
four-square shaft. ‘‘Teil my 
troubles to a policeman? Get 
sent home by express and a col- 
umn in the Vesper Bell? Noton 
your linotype! I’drather tell 'em 
to you, soldier, if you have the 
time.”” She saw that the stone 
soldier was listening; he turned 
his head ever so slightly as he 
peered through the green arches. 
“Know what I’m going to do? 
Walk—that’s what—just like a 
boy! Bing!” She set her white 
teeth together withaclick. ““Now 
let’s check up. You keep count 
on your fingers. Loss first: One 
brown suéde bag to go with the 
tan challis—my best and other 
dress. Three-twenty-five in real 
money—the frugal savings of a 
lifetime. One rabbit’s foot that 
didn’t work. My ticket to 
Dennison. One pair of ninety- 
eight-cent shoes on the blink; my 
birthday socks, ditto; one pair 
of heels, ditto and blistered. 
Credit: one whopping big adven- 
ture. Me for the marathon!” 

She sprang up, but wheeled, 
stiffening, and brought her hand 
to salute with a pretty and 
unexpected diffidence. 

**Good-by, soldier! And 
thank you, you know!” 

She swung out across Vesper 
Bridge in the low sun, her reso- 
lute little mouth turned up at 
the corners, 


A gray ribbon of road 
stretched on and on into the 
luminous dusk. The dust of its 
groaning, ground and harried by 
swift wheels, lay thick and pow- 
dery; the girl shunned the beaten track. Bareheaded, 
all in white—even to stockings and canvas shoes—she 
merged with the pulsing night, swinging along with boy- 
ish vigor. Low above the meadows the fireflies glowed 
and danced; overhead the stars swam in haze, dim reflec- 
tions of these earthborn myriads. Afar off a whippoor- 
will wailed mournfully. From beyond the road fence came 
the harsh tonk of a cowbell, and nearer the soft gurgle 
of a sunken brook. 








The Girl Drew Aside —the White Giare 
Beat Upon Her 


the Corner eon Two Wheels 


- ig Fis ¢s 


Reckless, carefree, 
star-mad, obsessed 
with youth, the girl 
sang, against the lone- 
liness of the unhoused 
way: 

“Fiddleup! Fiddle up! 
on your violin! 
Lay right on it; re 
your chin upon it 
Doggone, you better 

begin a 

Enormous and ma- 
‘lignant eyes blinked 
over a distant swell; 
the melody snapped 
off. The sinister eyes 
dipped downward, long 
quivering bars of white 
light rending the dark 
ness. They flashed 
near, dropped from 
sight in a little hollow 
and swooped up, the 
cut-out motor barking 
staccato. Thegirl drew 
aside—the white glare 
beat upon her. 

There was but one 
man in the huge 
hooded car. As it 
roared by a wanton 
voice floated back 

“Oh, you Bright 
Eyes! You look good 
to muh! 

“Lobster! 

The word was a hiss- 
ing bolt. The worst 
thing about profanity 
is its uselessness. 

A cloud of dust rolled 
back, choking— pow 
dered the white gown 
to a dull gray. Turn- 
ing resentfully, the girl 
saw the lights of a second car beyond the first—a car 
coming from Vesper. A hundred yards back she would 
have hailed this homeward car to demand a lift for cause; 
but that wanton voice echoed insolently to her ear. 

“Guess I'll stick to the walking, soldier,” she said aloud. 

The cars, two hundred yards apart, fused headlights. In 
the white-lit space between, gleaming black 


/ 


clear-cut, 


hung a team of horses, a plunging wagon, a man braced 
against the reins. 


A leaping blackness blotted out the 
driver as the off horse stood 
straight up, looming mon- 
strous in the double light. 

The cars throbbed on, 
passed each other; the lung- 
ing horses were swallowed up 
in darkness. Martha scaled 
the high bank beyond the 
ditch--that team might be 
running away. When the 
eastward car shot past she 
heard the whimper of a fret- 
ting child, caught the outline 
of a woman’s hat. 

“There!” shesaid. “* Only 
for that fresh gink I’d have 
got a ride. Oh, well!” 

She kept to the grassy 
bank; the gay refrain lilted 
to her lips: 

“Hurryup! Hurry up! with 
your violin! 
Make it sooner—don’t you 
stop to tune 'er, 
Fid—fid—fid—fiddle in the 
middle 
Of your ragtime violin! 


Quick hoofs plumped in 
the dust, drew even, held 
up sharply. 

“Hey, ghost! Want to 
ride and rest your wings?” 


The Cab Made 
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“Won't I, just?” said Martha, for the voice was a good 
voice. She fluttered dowr “Nix on that 
Sir Walter thing! You hold the jumping-jack horse—I’ll 


Home, coachman!’ 


from the bank. 


said the voice, 
and rather aggrieved. ‘You make the springs 


lie. 7 } all.”’ 
beheve you re a ghost at all, 


creak. 
“Hundred and thirty~ 
complacently. 

“Well, I'm goingto] 


» shade,”’ said Martha 
ay. You hold these reins.” 
A match grated anc . She was a tall girl, but she 
had to look up, which she did with admirable composure. 
She saw a well-shaped head, rather small for the broad 


i 
i 








blue eyes, at once quizzical and puzzled; good 
and much-freckled nose; and 
dark auburn hair, curling willfully despite its shortness. 
The match nipped his finge 

“Ouch! 


shoulders; 


ears and mouth; a puggy 


rs. 





and so forth!"’ he remarked in some haste, 
and added gloomily: ‘“‘Girl—shucks!"”" Then he sighed. 

“Ever try cold cream?” said Martha sympathetically. 

In the starlight she saw his hands rub the freckled nose 
thoughtfully. He took the reins from her. 

“Cold cream won't do freckles any they just 
won't spread and I can’t make ’em,”’ he answered dismally. 
**But even these few are some help.” 

Martha required a little time to digest 


good 
He sighed again. 
“Oh, I see! The girls persecute you 

] » 


poor dear! Do they call you Curly? 
You ought to keep a dog.” 
‘““No use—they poison him!” said the 


disconsolate voice. ‘‘ This fatal gift of 


beauty ” With a manly effort he 
fought his emotion down and began 
anew: “Smooth, oval face E 


< 
“Smooth, oval 


fiddlestick! Why, 
your face is as round as an apple.” 

“Yours ” said Curly, undis- 

turbed. He went on in a dreamy mon- 
Complexion good, but dusty 

the tired 


also rip 








t 
otone: “ 
a little too white looks like 
of white; ripping hair 

brown and heaps of it—blacky- 
competent mouth and 


passable!” 


= = 


rown; a ki 


keyebrows 








y eyelashes are considered rather 
good. Did you notice them?” 
Martha anxiously. 

‘Lashes; big eyes, wide apart, golden 
Why are the little skipping 


said 


brown. 
lig) ts? 

** Meek like a 
said Martha in lieu of answer. 

“Meek in appearance, but with little 
skipping lights, unexplained; nose, un- 
Girl from the summer camp, 
probably . Bicycle smashed 


eyes trained 


broken. 


something 





like th 

“Wrong number! Come downto the 
footlights, marquis, and hear my strange 
story while the plays the 
Suwanee River, all shivery-quivery- 
quavery!’ 

“To Dennison? At night?” inter- 
rupted the marquis when the strange 
“Well, you 


orchestra 


just 


had got so far. 


or 


storv 





iy won 
“Oh, tell that to the sheltered-life 
dames!” she scoffed. “‘God can take 
care of them and I'll take care of my- 
self. I'm a working girl—a factory girl.” 
“You're a girl,” corrected the un- 
“and you're going 
to my aunt.” 
called a bar 


said 


moved marquis, 
straight home with me 
been 


“T’ve already e- 





headed baggage once today,” 
Martha with spirit. ‘‘That 
mat—why, you poor ninny, no 
nephew’s aunt would mean that for me! 
How stupid men are!” 

“‘Redheaded nephew’s aunts are dif- 

” explained Curly. 

“Oh, I’m going on to Dennison. I'll beall right. Where's 
irm? Why, I dance twenty-two miles every Saturday 
night. This little walk can’t feaze me. Honest, curlyhead, 


I'm scared stiff of aunts, even when they 


welcome 


on the 


ierent, 





I couldn’t do it. 
belong to red-headed nephews.” 

“So that’s settled,” said the placid driver. 
We quit the river road just bey 


, 
ttle experiment with cold 


“You go 


home with me. ond here. 
About half past nine we « 
beef, bread, mi 

] 


i 
Mart ha caught his coatsleeve wi 


11 


K, Straw! 





, cream 
th both handsand looked 
at him earnestly. 

“Oh, say those heavenly 
*‘Goodness, Agnes! I’m that hungry 


food! 


It is odd how one thing brings on another. 


words agair she begged. 


I could eat patent 


The horses 


quickened their pace as the turn of road and conversation 


reminded them of 
strong cadence; and Curly 
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f mangers; the ringing hoofs beat to 


joined in the merry stave 


“* Somebody's hat am a-hangin’ on the rack whe 
to be: 
Somebod y's face am a-fee n’ with a fork ti 


I-feedin me, 


au 


“T MIGHT stay for a stop-gap,” Martha doubt- 
fully. “‘But there’s three things I don’t like to do 


said 





churn, turn the grindstone and work. Only for that . 
A flame-colored sun peered over a rim of hill. Mart! 
fluttered with excitement. ‘“‘Oh, isn’t he early? Did y 
see that? He just jumped up and shook himself! This 


beats fireworks! Does it happen often?” 

“About this time every morning—except legal holidays. 
And if you stay,” said Aunt Harry dryly, “I will make it a 
point to see that you don't miss a performance. You don't 
get up early at Dennison?” 

“When I worked in the factory I had just time before 
seven to breakfast on a few kind words and an orange; 
when I sang for the movies I bounced up at eleven; and 
when I worked at the hotel I didn’t go to bed at all.” 

“Well, make up your mind,” said Aunt Harry over a 
clatter of dishes. ‘‘Coburn has to meet the ten-thirty train. 


You can go with him or you can send for your clothes.” 








“Me Marry a Roughneck? I Want a Live One!" 


**Let’s see—this is Saturday. 


If I do ago for Dennison 


I get to see the double-header this afternoon; but I'd like 


to stay here, at that. It’s all new stuff to me.” 
ra Maybe you'd think housework beneath your digr 
“Thunder and lightning! 
and crocuses. I 


excuse me, I mean de 





see you never worked in a factory. 


Martha hesitated; her pulses stirred to the breath of roses 
of pine-needles, the clean warm smell of fresh-turned earth. 





valley framed oad in the 


A stretch of deep and mist an 
window, far and still, a glimpse of white Windsor sh« 





ng through the haze, and a clear river curving 








dimness. “‘But, honest, I don’t know beans! I can wash 
dishes and make fudge, and that’s about my limit.” 

“T’ll teach you,” said Aunt Harry reassuringly. “I’ve 
told you what I pay. "Tisn’t much—less than half what 





you earn making shoes, I guess.’ 
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Harriet 


Mix settled her plump person in a rock- 


Shameless hus 
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“Bless my soul!” said Curly’s aunt. “ Forget that la 
night, didn’t we? I'm Harriet Hall. Now, you go call the 
menf 0 breakfast and I'll introduce you.” 


From the porch Martha called ina 


lear bell-not« 


“You know I'm n 


t one to meddle, 


I never was!"’ Mrs.Euphemia 


ing chair. “‘ But it really did seem, bein’ 


in the place of a mother to him as you 


ire, you ought to know about Coburn 


Hall’s scandalous goin's-on! Lottie 
hought so too.” 
*Ye-s,” said Aunt Harry refi vel 


‘Lottie would.” 


“OT course we 


Hall”’— Mrs. Euphemia Mix shuddered 
at the thought but youcan. Harriet 
Hall, hecame up the glen road last night 
with some girl » 


said Aunt Harry tr 


“Mr. Hall?” 


quly. 


“Goodness, Harriet, how you do | 
ne out! Coburn, of course Hie cane 


ilong with some girl about nine o'cio« 


Everybody heard "em singin’ and « 


r 


in’ on all the way up the hill, I 


Mr. Hall ought to be told.” 


“Well, I can mention it if yo 
ut Coburn’s twenty-one and I doubt 


{f John would interfere anyhow; helikes 


singing himself.’ 


“Harriet Hall! The idea! You know 


perfectly well what I mean. That, 
he was none of the neighbors’ g 
There isn’t such a voice or he hill. 


Shameless for ha 


Patent?” asked Aunt H T 


That woman: who wa he 
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I misunderstood you. I'm a little dea 
in one ear ud Aunt Harr mpi 
“You may have noticed it I was be 
ginning to think you meant to cumplain 
that the singing ouup. I} 
to go to bed self now. How 
me does go‘ tit?” She se 
tied Dach n Ker, comiortably 
ntent on her knit y 

“Harriet! You make me want t 
hake you! Who was she?” 

‘Oh! The young lady? She came 


help me through the strawberry sea 


you praised her voice 


Or perhaps you would like to meet her 
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THE SATURDAY 


“She'd be glad to get me away from 
the bright lights!” It was said with a 
simple directness worthy of Aunt Harriet 
at her most fearsome. 

“And the smoke?” 

“Silly!” 

“Don’t you suppose she was worried 
about you last night? Why wouldn’t you 
let me telephone?” 

“Worried? Her? What for?” Martha 
brought her eyes from the stars to her 
neighbor. “Like as not she forgot to take 
the census—we're a Roosevelt family. 


Even if she missed me she probably 
thought I’d got a job somewhere. Seems 
like I never hold a place down. Long 


distance, please! We live out in the hoop- 
skirts and we don’t keep a phone. Of 
course I might have called up Biff Lee 
he knows the way to our house. But 
what’s the odds? They know I can look 
out for myself.” 

“Biff Lee?” Coburn’s tone was like 
that of one who, with a wrinkled nose, 
regards a noxious insect. 

“Biff? Best batter in the Shoestring 
League. Good old Biff!’ said Martha 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Thought every one knew Biff!” 

Coburn flung the insect aside. 

“So you don’t stay in one place long? 
he suggested. 

“Long? Honest, Curly, if they knew 
about me they’d run me in the Sunday 
Supplement: Mournful Mattie—She Gets 
Fired! I've been in 'most every room in 
the shops; I can make the whole dinky 
shoe, from hide to wearer. I’ve been fired 
for cutting hours and fired for cutting 
leather; for being sassy and being surly; 
fired because I wouldn't let the foreman 
make love to me and fired for making love 
to the foreman; fired for not doing enough 
work and for doing too much work—yes, 
I have! That was piecework. I fired 
myself from the hotel because the grave- 


9 


| yard was so crowded, and I quit the 


cafeteria for a reason I had. Then the 
nickelodeon—I stayed there the longest 
singing; fired only last week. ; 
busted the piano stool over the professor’ s 
head. S’pose that had anything to do with 
it?” 
mr 

OU may say what you like, Harriet,” 
urged Mrs. Euphemia Mix. “I tell 
you that girl can’t afford to dress the way 
she does on what you pay her.” 

* Think so?” 

“IT know it. Whoever heard the like 
chambray and French gingham for working 


clothes? And them short sleeves!” 
“Perhaps you're right,” said Aunt 
Harry. “I'll raise her wages.” 
Mrs. Euphemia bit back tears of 


vexation. 

“ Harriet Hall, you're just bekacked with 
that good-for-nothing gadabout--and she 
knows as much about housekeeping as a cat 
does about Sunday.” 

“She’s learning—not fast enough to 
shock me, maybe; but I like her and I like 
her pretty dresses too. She sort of lightens 
up the old place. I wouldn't have her any 


different. I like to see her round. So 
does John.” 
“Oh, I dare say—and Coburn too!” 


“And Coburn too.” Aunt Harry serenely 
clicked her needles. ‘‘ We like to hear them 
sing—-John and I.” 

‘You're as blind as a bat! Harriet 
Hall, do you know that bold-faced piece 
sang in the moving-picture shows at 
Dennison?” 

“So she says.” 


“And was discharged for improper 
conduct?” 

“So you say. 

This was too much even for Mrs. 


Euphemia Mix. She rose, shaking. 

“I suppose you'd take her word against 
mine!” 

Aunt Harry counted her stitches. 

“Did you discharge her yourself, Euphe- 
mia, or did some one tell you about it?” 

knew you'd take some such stand as 

this. Harriet Hall, you've put me down 
mighty often and snubbed me off short; 
but this time I've got you where you can’t 
help being convinced.”” Malice gleamed in 
the beady little eyes. “I never was one 
to be inquisitive; but when I run up here 
last week to look over the Vesper Bell I 
couldn’t help noticing the police items had 
been cut out. I kept it in the back of my 
head, and when we took the eggs to Vesper 
yesterday I went to the Bell office and 
got last week’s copy. 1 want you should 
see it.” She brought the paper from her 
folded shawl with a triumphant flourish. 
“Read that, will you?” 


EVENING POST 


“You read it to me,” 
“T’ll tend to my knitting. 

So Mrs. Euphemia Mix 
vindictive emphasis: 


said Aunt Harry. 


read, with 


“Edward Blossom pleaded guilty in 
police court yesterday to petit larceny, 
having stolen a gold watch valued at forty 
dollars, belonging to Mrs. S. A. Halliday, 
proprietress of the Halliday Hotel. The 
watch was found in a West Avenue pawn- 
shop, and when Blossom was taken into 
custody he confessed that he took the 
timepiece from Mrs. Halliday’s room on 
Friday evening of last week. Mrs. Halliday 
had not suspected Blossom, her star 
boarder, but had sworn out a warrant for 
Sally Menlick, a wayward girl who was 
discharged by Mrs. Halliday the day the 
watch disappeared. The Menlick girl was 
already on probation from the juvenile 
court at Dennison. Blossom was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in jail.” 


“Well?” said Aunt Harry. 

“Ain’t that enough? Now you see 
the kind of a girl your precious Martha 
Menlick is!” 

“IT don’t seem to follow you,” 
Harry humbly. 
Menlick?” 

“So I did. But you don’t want the 
sister of such a creature as that hangin g 
round you! No knowing what she'll take.’ 

“Exactly. If three times three is eleven, 
three times eleven is eighty-six. Just so!" 
Aunt Harry rose with the briskly unmis- 
takable air of one who terminates an in- 
terview; she appropriated the Vesper Bell 
as contraband of war. “I'll light the 
supper fire with this. Excuse me for not 
being surprised, Euphemia. I cut that 
little item out of the Vesper Bell myself!” 

“What! You stand up for such rubbish 
as that—and you a respectable woman!” 

The respectable woman snapped her 
fingers. 

“That for Pheb’ Halliday! She accuses 
a girl of theft; the accusation is proved 
false, and you blister your feet and your 
tongue telling it for true. Respectable 
woman! Bah!” 

With such peroration, this estimable 
lady, more grenadier-grim than ever 
if ever a grenadier wore steel spectacles 
and a Little Orphant Annie apron—bore 
down upon her shrinking foe, apparently 
intent upon physical violence. Whether 
such were indeed her design, or some more 
diplomatic measure, can never be known. 
Mrs. Euphemia Mix opened her mouth 
once, thought better of it, and flung herse!l! 
through the door, dismayed and dumb. 

Aunt Harry laid the fire with an unwonted 
vigor of lid and lifter that verged upon the 
profane; in which duty she became aware 
of a tall, white Martha at the pantry door. 

“I heard every word, Mrs. Hall. 
You’re—you're very good to me. I 
appreciate it. I’m grateful to you for all 
your kindness--indeed I am—but hadn't 
I better go?” 

Aunt Harry scowled ferociously. 

“And the house full of company next 
week? Let me catch you at it! Grateful 
your granny! Hark! Because I like to 
cross and bedevil Euphemia Mix? That 
woman just naturally sets my teeth on 
edge. You needn’t flatter yourself 'twas 
on your account—except that I need your 
help for a while. You go peel the potatoes!”’ 

“Aunt Harry!” Martha used the term 
quite unconsciously and for the first time. 
A runaway tear trickled down her freckly 
nose. “Did you—you didn’t With 
a quick step she hid her burning face in 
Aunt Harry’s martial bosom. “It wasn’t 
you who cut that story from the Vesper 
Bell, was it—really?” 


said Aunt 
“T thought you said Sally 


“My word!” said the scandalized 
grenadier, and she groped for adequate 
comment. The pressure of warm young 


arms was not wholly unpleasant. “You 
heard what I told Euphemia Mix, didn’t 
you? What do you want me to do—own 
up that I lied?” The arms conveyed an 
insulting affirmative. ‘“‘Well! Well!” To 
her great astonishment, Aunt Harry ob- 
served that her own hand was bestowing 
surreptitious and awkward pats on Martha's 
rounded arm. Shamefaced and incredulous 
she glared at the offender. “‘As Euphemia 
would say, I never was one to grudge a 
good lie in season. You go get those 
potatoes!” 

At the potato bin Martha shook aside 
an angry tear. 

“Curly did it—for me! 
to herself happily. 
“You?” scoffed. 


she whispered 
Then she drooped. 
“You silly, slangy 


she 
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little dunce! Not good enough! You 
You—doing a Weepin’ Winnie!—going into 
a clinch with that dame and givin’ the snap 
away—you make me sick! Do you want 
to pull him down to your level? Beat it, 
you little fool! Beat it—see!”’ 


““S'matter, pop?” 

It was plain to be seen in the mellow 
glow from the hall lamp that something 
was the matter. There was more than 
anger in the boy’s puzzled eyes; the 
bewilderment of a faithful collie who has 
felt injustice for the first time and does not 
believe it possible. 
guess you know. That she-poison- 
pedler = 

“Mrs. Mix?” 

Coburn’s guardian angel sighed. 
laughed. 

“Cheer up, old hand,” 


Martha 


she said. “Some- 


times things will go wrong like that-—-ever 
so long; and then turn right round and 
get worse! Some class to Phemy; but 


she can’t show me up the way I could 
myself—she don’t know!” She laughed 
again; but the spontaneous, light-hearted 
bubbling changed on her lip to a harsh and 
strident sneer. ‘“‘Oh, what’s the use? 
Except mother and the kidlets, we’re a hard 
lot. Sam—he’s the oldest—he’s all right. 
He got away. Guess the rest of us didn’t 
have much chance. My dad’s a booze- 
hoist. He used to be good to us, at that 
before he took to bending his elbow and 
making a little amateur hell between acts. 
And Sally—you know about her; you did 
the little scissors stunt with the Vesper 
Bell. That was white of you, Coburn!” 

On the porch-rail a brown hand closed 
over a white one. 


“T don’t care one copper cent about 
your family! I caremore for you than ‘ 
‘Forget it! 
“IT do—you know I do. I want you, 
Martha.” 
“You're a good driver, Curly Puzzle 


head, and kind to dusty little girls. Let it 
go. at that!” 

“Will you marry me, dear? 
She flared scorn at him. 
“Can it! Nothing doing! Line busy! 

Ring off!’ At each coarse and rey 
word she shriveled and shrank away in 
some horrible anamorphosis, as though a 
butterfly should change back to a grub; 
she put by sunlight and wings, calling des- 
perately on her store of pitiful knowledge. 


9” 


WW 
elient 


“*Me? Me marry a roughneck? Oh, go hoe 
your cabbage! I want a live one! The 
short and merry for mine!” 


But he was close; he saw in her eyes the 
little skipping lights that belied her. She 
read his purpose in his face and wrenched 
loose her forgetful hand. 

“Why, you great chump! 
enough to want to marry you—-which I'm 
not-—-do you suppose your folks would let 
you marry Sally Menlick’s sister?” 

His arms were open, pleading. 

‘I love you! If there were fifty Sally 
Me nlie ks 

She laughed in his face with a bitter 
and brazen tone; her voice was hard. 

“*Aw-w, you will have it! You big mutt, 
I’m Sally Menlick!”’ 

Then Coburn went away. 

She stood on the porch and watched him 
go. Her throat was aching and dry with 
the ashen taste of triumph. . . . To- 
morrow—and tomorrow—and tomorrow! 
: Into her tired brain came a thought 
of refuge — the midnight train for Dennison. 
She grasped at it—the one sure thought 
in a whirling world! Aunt Harry? 
Aunt Harry would understand! Desper- 
ate, afraid, she fled between the glimmer- 
ing tall syringas and set her feet toward 
Windsor and the midnight train. 

Alone along the winding way, swift and 
strong, breasting the moonlight, bare- 
headed, all in white, she went as she came; 
and, so remembering, she sang—lest 
Heaven should guess or warm earth sense 
her pain. High and clear her young voice 
rang bravely into the perfumed night; to 
sink at the last aiiiiel, suadien and slow: 


If I was fool 


Now the moon shines tonight on pretty Red 
Wing 
The breeze 
ing; 
For afar,’neathhis star, her brave is sleeping 
While Red Wing's weeping her heart away! 


is sighing—the nightbirds cry 
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N AUGUST sun beat upon the stone 
soldier. At his feet the public fountain 
brimmed in a great iron basin; and here 
Coburn Hall let his horses drink. No one 


















alla herent. 





would call Coburn apple-cheeked now: the 
stone soldier himself was scarce more gaunt 
and hard 

While Coburn put out his team at the 








feed-stable, Aunt Harry waited in the park 
grateful for the cool shade. Farther along 
the walk a young man and a young womar 
sat on another iron bench, much et grossed 
The girl was handsome in a bold and sulle 
M her voice was pitched too hig 

» Aunt Harry, waiting, came ngly 
Mrs. Euphemia Mix, with n omi- 
nously pleasant. She sank down upon the 


Sea 

“Warm, isn't it?” she smiled 

Aunt Harry admitted as much, with mis- 
givings, and prepared to receive cavalry. 
The stone soldier, for his part, saw 
that Coburn Hall was near at hand 
ing across the street: and w ilso aware, 
out of the tail of his eye, that ated Boney 
Hardman, with an empty cab, was clatter- 
ing trainward over the brick pavement 
and he heard the eastbound local at the 
whistling-post. 








Do you really think so?” she mur- 
mured. “‘He was terribly sorry, and 
promised me that he’d never touch another 
drop of anything or get in any more fights, 
and he meant it too.” 

Penfold laughed. ‘‘Don't you see the 
hand of Providence in it all?” he asked. 
“What's a black eye and a scratch on the 
forehead, if it’s the price of making a man 
of somebody? You leave Carl to me. I've 
handled a number of Carls in my time. 
One of them gave me that swipe across the 
cheek with a kris, and he’s now my blood 
brother, in a manner of speaking, and one 
of the mainstays of my mission.” 

“Couldn't you do the same with Carl?” 
demanded Lucia. 

A sudden light shone 
Lucia saw it and drew back instinctiy 
frightened yet fascinated. He stretched 
out his long arms, captured her hands, 
drew them toward him and the lithe 
girlish body behind them. Lucia seemed 
on the verge of suffocatio 

Penfold’s quiet voice restored her to 
some extent. 


Penfold’s eyes. 








‘Of course I an,”’ said he, “if you will 
help when fro ] ot purse 
tut iT’ I yww,”” Lucia 
protested, scarcely knowing what she said. 
Well, then, you ca help now,” 1e 
laughed, drawing her closer all the time 
Lucia closed her eyes and her head fel 
back, exposing her round, creamy throat 


It seemed to her that she was dying very 
happily of some poison distilled from the 





magnolias. Then it suddenly occurred to 
her that it was cowardly to hout 
a struggle, no matter how pl t the 





death, and she recovered het 
tremendous effort. 
“Talbot, you hurt my wrists! 


you mean? I don’t understand!” 
He loosed her wrists and fl ing his arn 
about her shoulders, drawing her close 


against him. 

“IT mean that I love you, you darling,” 
he answered, talking into her disordered 
hair. “I love you and want you for my 
wife—as soon as you are old enough.” 

“‘But, Talbot, I’m old enough now 

His laugh pealed out i and joyous, 
and again the decoys scuttled for cover 
No such triumphant call as that 
the limits of their seagoing ex 
a wise siren of the black malla 
was known as Tetraz I 
quality of her voice, coc} 
aloft. Here, thought she, n 
some stranger from foreign parts—an 
albatross or dodo or angel or other winged 
fowl of exultant note. 

‘You are an infant in arms!” 
exclaimed. 

“I don’t care, as lo 


arms,”’ answered a rather smothered voi 


lout 














from the region of his should 








“But listen, I Penfold’s 
voice was vibrant as the hum of a motor 
when it propels an aéroplane through 


iat she was being borne along unde 












precisely such conditions, with the dark 
storm-clouds tar beneath her 1 nothing 
on all sides but fathomless space and ros 

sunshine. “I love you more than all the 
world” — Lucia thought of that gr rid 
so far below and could not blam niry 


“and I want you to be so happy, that 








elestial heights, and it seemed to Lucia 
} 





THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. Euphemia Mix unmasked anothe 





smile, and even Aunt Harry, for all her 
hardihood, flinched a little; she longed for 
her knitting needles. 

“You remember that Menlick girl who 
{ ime sO T I j e betweer 





i me, des 
hold a grud 


ust been calling o Pheel 


what do vou think?’ She 
ful intelligence. “Her sis- 
face to come back to tow: 
yonder tnat < r Q 
ture, over thers : 


?” suggested Aunt Harry. 
iphemia Mix was not to be 








t iffled today, however. She was in her best 
form. She | ely 

O} no Martha’ 
sister the gu wat Sally 
Menlick.” 

“You are sure of what you ar 
Euphemia Mix 


Pheb’ Halliday pointed her out to m¢ 


BACK-FIRE 


Continued from Page 16 


even when your feet do touch the ground 
they won't leave any prints.” He drew 
her closer and a laugh struggled to escape. 
“You are old enough to know what love 
means, perhaps, but you are not old 
enough to know your mind.” 
““My mind knows me tl 
Lucia. “I know what 
dear. You are a little in l, 
Talbot. You think that I might not be 
happy to share the life that you have 
chosen for yourself—or rather for other 
Just put that out of your darling, silly head. 
I'd be happy with you anywhere. All I 
want is you, and when one has all that 


one wants one has everything You see 





I'm not so young as you thoug! Lots 
of people live their whole lives without 
quite knowing what they want. I'm not 
w what I wanted the 

















yuu speak in the chape 
le me feel as if I were 
t e one who | 4 
you darling old I " it 
tye ert’ 
in his arms and r 
| e to his, and the ’ 
ii] | rhead i t 
straight for the wide vault of heave 
fold, hailing as he did fro é 
Ex Shore, w ‘ ‘ . 
old-fashioned le é untere 
these days of seil-assurance Conse 
before the airship had made as extends 
a flight as have enjoved, } 
brought it earth withou ) 
much as out, still rathe 
giddy from altitude and the rush of 
heavenly bodies, and asked his palpitating 
companion where she thought he might 
I i her latner 
I left him in his den going over account 
a little while ago,”’ she answered rather 
dazedl ‘Why, Talbot? 
“IT want to apply for my pilot's license. 


Will you wait for me here 


She threw herself into his arms aga 





It was a fan trait of the es that 
the y were not given to hal 
“Ves, but don’t be | ng she pleaded 


) 
} oo? 
i 


a 
> 


lo you think he y 

“TI don’t like to think. He will pro 
ably tell me to stick my head under the 
pump and put a beefsteak on my eye, at 

en order me to keep out of the nursery.” 
Talbot!” 

“‘ However, being himself in love, perhay 
he may prove clement. If necessary; 
point out to him that he owes 
happiness indirectly to me. Wait here, 
sweetheart. 

He got up rather unsteadily a 


course tor the house, reliecting as he we 

















tnat alter courage was not or the 
grade he ced to esteem it as t 
result of ceé ituations he had f i 
tre t thi v to at 

re iT m indari! . i i! ot eT 
to require fond parent the istoay 
his dearly beloved da igt ter. (; espie 
was a man of the world, and he had, no 


doubt, formed ambitious projects for bot 


' 
girls, an had he, Penfold, to offer? 
He went 
+} 


passed through the anteroom and Dullar 








p the steps to tne vera ry 


room, and summoning his courage 
at the door of the office. 
a crisp voice, and Penfold entered, to 





‘Come in,.”’ « 
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flung up his i Mr. Boney H 
rhe b ( r 
to the driver : 
Catch that train!’ 
The cab made the corner on ¢ . 
r r wal was yst I y 
Afraid I ca 10 it, sir I ‘4 ; > 
the took the bridge at p ging 5 > . i. 
They'll arre e, too 8, bd , 
Ms 4 
i tw t ! \ ( 
“¢ » ¢ ’ 
| t r ; 
A re Lo i eye vere d rf 
For Help? 
, RE your good, honest foot 
Gillesme at at i ung | | " 2 " sso", 
| ones bent and 1 : 
revolving hair. the he of his . 
} ; s. +t ‘ ' se and bound by narrows 
S Os I | r i MApe;rs ) | i 
} — 6 . . . P as - As n this X Ray, until they 
vetween his fingers and blowing cloud | lg ‘ : 
fe » H j | r help through wireless sigt 
oO ct rf ‘ y ed ve | 
: , ‘ ' | from corns, bunions, « s 
ented ar Penfold ited to | 1 , 
ss growing nails, fallen a 
“Hello!” said Gillespie i: 1 t ‘ ‘ You won't realize ful I 
il i illespi ) o . 
surprise, letting his rubber soles come dow cry for help has been dinning 
with a flap on the tiled floor. His keer } your deaf ears, until yo ast off 
eves rested for a tant on Px , face | your narrow unnatural shoes ar 
Good Lord. what's happens , lo | put your tired feet into R A 
tor’?’’ He was o } feet econd Hutchins Educator Shoes 
with the light, ea gr eofa i Then will the bent foot.! 
he ia ishioned w ward | stra gnten out thank 
. } -t 
Penfold Sit de Had | | will the corns, bunions, ¢ $a 
1 Tali Her ) 1 De f ‘ 4 pear to nothingness Then v 
His } i re ned ) ‘ ‘ you really forget y i f 
“Don’t ring Pe i ‘ The R & Hutchins Educa 
a | lsome, aris . roking 
w ta ! y ) I to -- n s made sha . 
iatewr! ) s | wit " = extra « 
l ) t wit t e ® . 
Gillespie | iat é weal wepedinn ¢ “ 
> es me t t mat to body as you walk ® | 
bed y i've P ‘ rd yvour ‘ 1 | ~ man, ¥ * 
} < i of i Ne Mr Duane | v are t * * ney ‘ ~ 
. « foot t ' 
mu were | » = ta e too t the ist ® . 
You'd be vo ul ‘ ul They le w pe't . 
I’ll be up dire | - nt tn in solid f And as 
t to me abo the Du eH " He | y . Dense ant @ . 
ew I } ! ) » the s I . $ { . 
| { 
‘ Chere ent tir > go | | $ ) ss als 
over that Are y x ans 
help { { 
No ha ) g to wher y xa 
> ‘ ‘ + ; tre ; _ J] a A . 
_ ‘of ‘ : tors have EDUCATOI ; 
pite o ¢ 
feeling Of Gespera f lea k 
tu to ta i I H | RR & H a ft 
want to spe | na y ’ 
He was inter ted é | =s . 
tra ‘ I | ‘ ‘ > > ; 
trance of Carl. 1 ce e || RICE & HUTCHINS 
i Ww ut the f , »f . | 
ur , » : al er iff t » 
Sete eces | KDUCATO 
t bee ’ for 1 he | 
I’ve ju b R J uid | 
awKwaraly Lu at | hat i | 
come t ik to father, and I wa ) 
Si é to tell you [ \ iw Ly or I | 
t te me ws oe 
1! t il t ind Pe ) 1 | 
looked at him ets the foot grow as it should 
Oh, that’s al t ne snap I I 
forgotten all ] Loe er 
two whoops king to mur fa 
about something more in rtant, so yu | 
don't mind 
“But I do mind,” Carl interrupted. “1 
itla i 
yr ind ere 
do 
that i Pe 
fold retorted. with ri gy vexa , 
forget it I tl k that w wre ‘ | 
ess said t the be W I ‘ | 
en . mor unt 
| 
What ‘ two t R 
wa Gill de ‘ y 
Lo ere. ( l wa t ) , . —— _ 
; For He RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
" rH ve sake be g é 
t ‘ fora f moms j HM , rs tot f 
( : some § I Snes 14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MA 
rille r pu ed gaze pa ) pre bd ’ 
to the other. He had already n | ) akers of the Famous /\ a end 
and exchanged the briel greeting i " ‘ ; 
Conctuded on Page 27 \ ee ——— 
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Cadillac leadership in scientific motor car 
development is once more strikingly demonstrated 


A new quality of luxury 


A new element of efficiency 


Each year you have looked to the Cadillac for the real and 
substantial progress in motor car development 

You have looked to the Cadillac for the great essentials in 
the practs al motor car. 

And you have not looked in vain. 


Now conceive, if you can, a Cadillac with its essential func- 
tions sharpened, accentuated and refined. 


Conceive such a process of refinement culminating in an 
entirely new riding quality of unexampled ease 


That is precisely what has come to pass in this new car. 


The principai contributing factor— the two speed direct drive 
axle is described in detail elsewhere. 


The Cadillac Delco electrical system of automatic cranking, 
lighting and ignition, the first practical system ever made and 
first introduced by us, has, after experience with it on 27,000 


Cadillac two-speed direct drive axle 


The advantages of this axle do not lie in its being an improvement so far as its functions 

ul xie are concerned, but rather in the manifold advantages attained in other directions 
through the mecdiuni of the axl 

In place of the single bevel pinion and single bevel driving gear common to ordinary con 

truction, there are two bevel pinions and two bevel driving gears. This affords two different 





‘ each driving direct from the engine to the axle without intermediate gearing 
ial single direct drive gear ratios range from about 3.5 to 1 down to 4 to 1 accord 
ing to the car Any single gear ratio is 


necessarily what it is because a single gear 
ratio must be, or should be, the particular 
one which is best adapted for all around 
general use 

for all cond 
tions. But by using two direct gear ratios 
we have exactly doubled the means for 
promoting the economical and efficient 
application of power developed by the 
engine to the driving of the car 


No one single gear ratio can possibly be 
t right for all speeds and 






In the new Cadillac axle we have, as 
before stated, two direct dave gear ratios 
The low direct drive gear, which is 3.66 
to 1, is especially adapted for city driving 
where starting, stopping and slowing down 





are frequent and where cautious operation 














The t drive ¢ which is 2.5 to 1 al advantage where speeds 
I a 7 ' ort I nissible an 
The change fre ne gear ratio to the other is made by means of a simple, convenient 
ele ' awit 
The advantages of the high direct drive gear ratio lic in the fact that with 
given speed of the engine produces an increase of abou e ent in the speed of the 
r. For exam at an engine speed of 700 revolutions per minute, with the low direct geat 
engaged, the car w ll travel approx | 21 mil per he wil on the high direct gear 
will travel approx tely 30 miles rw ‘ peed 
This grea t r speed ts it gine speed accomplishes a number of 
ble 
Among these ecrease in ¢ ne nsumpt ven mileage This is due to 
t t tl with the engine turn over ‘ peaking—a given quantity 
of gas i tilized to greater advantage and generate power than with the engine 
turning over m« t il Friction also is i re it on of the parts operating 
low it too, is a ta ri ! ne gas consumption when driving on the 





gh gear 
Another great advantage is that with this direct drive high gear ratio, there is obtained 
in extraordinarily luxurious smoothness in running, together with a marked quietness and a 
mparative freed from the vibration which, to a greater or less extent, is ever present when 
~i with a low gear ratio 





iveling at high sp 
i ittaining these much desired qualities, instead of adiing complications to the power 
int which make for greater fuel consumption and for greater upkeep expense, they have been 





ined methods which are strikingly the reverse, viz., by methods which lessen the fuel 
' ption, methods which decrease friction with its resulting wear and methods which make 
longer lif together with an appreciable decrease in the cost of operation and maintenance 





CoPPHI PTY Cyeiertn ors 


A new source of economy 


Cadillacs, been still further developed, improved and simplified 
and the slight attention required from the user materially 
reduced. 

The carburetor has been improved, its efficiency and its 
well-known economy increased. It is hot water jacketed and 
elec trically heated to facilitate starting in cold weather. 

The rear springs are six inches longer. 

The body designs are new and strikingly handsome. 

Front seat passengers may enter or leave the car at either side. 

hese and many other refinements of essential details make 
for a greater and a better Cadillac and serve to more firmly 
establish its position as America’s leading motor car. 

The Cadillac Company has never disappointed you in the 
smallest particular or in a single promise. 

We promise you again, in this new car, a positive revelation 
in motor car luxury. 


Specifications in brief 
























ENGINE Four- nder, 444 inch bore by 5%q inch stroke silent chain-driven cam 
shaft, pump shaft and generator shaft, enclosed v e mechanisn Five-bearing crankshaft 
HORSE-POW ER — 40-50, COOLING— Water pper jacketed inders. Centrifugal pump; 
radiator, tubular and plate type IGNITION — Delco dual syste CRANKING DEVICI 
Delco Electrical, patented UBRICATION — Cadillac automatic splash system, oil uniform 
distributed CARBURETOR—Special Cadillac design of max im efficiency water 
uwcketed and electrically heated, air cont ed f driver's seat LUTCH—Cone type 
large, leather faced with special spr heel TRANSMISSION —SI gear 
selective type, three peeds torward ree (Chrome nickel steel gears runr mn five 
Annular ball bearing CONTROL a brake lev lriver's 
right, mside the ur Service brak foot lever ( r axle ge yntr 
electric Throttle accelerator, foot ' at steering whee 
( l, hand lever on steering t ft bevel 
gears of spec th AX LES— Rear, full floz gt tee ve shi 
two speed dire ve (see cde led description I be < lw 
drop forged yoke ng perches, tie rod ends a iz ndle Fre 
wheels fitted with T en bearing BRAKES—O ‘ " rect on whee 
17 inch by 2'4d Exceptionally easy in operation, both equipped with equalizers. STEER 






ING GEAR—Cac c pat m gear s¢ wr type djustable 18 inch stee 
ng wheel with walnut rim WHEEL BASI 120 inches TIRES— 36 
h by 4% inch; Q. D. den SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptical. Rear, three 
iarter platform. FINISH th gold str STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
adillac top, windshield, full gas es electric horn, power tire pumy 

t rail and cocoa mat in t eau ot ope rs, ! tire holder et of tools, tire re r 








Five passenger Touring Car $1975 


Seven passenger car . . $2075 Landaulet Coupé, three passenger ® $2500 
Phaeton, four passenger . 1975 Inside drive Limousine, five passenger 2800 
Roadster, two passenger . 1975 Standard Limousine, seven passenger . 3250 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit and include standard equipment 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Concluded from Page 25) 








etween them on meeting after aseparati . 
it deing at the moment occupied had 
ed no par f the cruise. What 
ght have i betwer ( l 
t old ne oul ( gine, | ‘ - 
er O| the latter showed pia nha ‘ “ 
rbed at the interruptio oO ty espe 
a nis nad la curt voice: 
Don’t interrupt, s Doctor Penfold 
i omett! gnew © teil me y e 
e 
( l sface tur et ror i ‘t oc ! 
I nt, dad e rT ner aw 
r Vy. “Sorry to have terruptec And 
e withdrew, closing he door after hin 
Wi he t é ‘ ‘ 
Of} othing of a P ce 
swered Penfold in a tone of annoyance 
Carl came along while 1 was talking to 
Edna, and took it into his sillv head that I 
was bothering her He shoved me across a 
bench before he had time to find out just 
hat he was doing. There's no harm done, 
d Carl is very sorry about it 
“He ¢ ight to be! Grillespie ¢ I 
patiently. “‘What that be needs —and 
ne s going to get it Delore he s much oider 


is good hard work.”” He tugged at his crisp 
mustache and frowned. “In fact, I believe 
it’s what everybody 


“There’s no doubt about it,” Penfold 


need 
eedas 


swered. ‘‘Somesage, whose name I can't 
emember, Said that idleness is the worst 
f vices. However, I'm glad that Carl be 
haved as he did, de se whe he learned 


om Lucia that I had been ill he swore a 
| 


solemn oath to stop drinking and q 


The youngster is reall) 





Gillespie looked at him thoughtfully 
‘You are a good man, Penfold, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. If Carl n 


such a promise he will keep it 























nstincts are those of a gentiemar Most 
naps who had bee treated as vou have 
ould be ve nast out it. I'd e to 
nake your 
Tha you,” said Penfold. The two 
f anged one o ose grips tl ean a 
great deai betwee en ol a certa ri ber 
a the cerem¢ h brie ements a 
rendshiy tu i er ring. Grllle¢ 
pie leaned | I s r expressit 
t it diffide e { hie thor: hbred 
i ip} t \I ) r 
a > gol » be! ( ‘ 
il ‘ t ] 
Ple se ccel I t { ‘ 
hi el t 
I owe you a ! i for 
ou are ol ! ( ¢ ¢ ‘ ere 
ost he woods and tor your fine ide 
regard to my boy, but flor other t! . 
He paused, sligh embarrassed 
e ratner é 
You don’t owe me g whateve 
M Gillespie P hy I’) 
fiad t Know that } friend 
ee] for me ise I ar ying t ka 
great deal of I want to mal your 
ighter 
Gillespie stare¢ ) the 
sprang suddenly to his feet. But before he 
ri Id speak ther came a knock at the door. 


nd without waiting lor a reply Ldna came 





n } 
nto tneroon shew are aa! 
ostume of white line wit! 
a chiffon ve At sight 
hesitated tora nstant, then walked to her 
ther and dropped her hands on his arms. 
“Goodby daddy dear,” said she; I'm 
off for a cruise Harold and Hermione 


Applebo.”’ 


Gillespie looked down at her helplessly, 
then threw a quick glance at Penfold. 

“Off for a cruise!” he repeated; “but 
why are you going off for a cruise?” 


Edna laughed and looked frankly at 








some cobwebs,” she an- 
swered gayl) ‘I'm afraid that if I don't 
go away I might fall in love with my pro- 
spective brother-in-law. Then you and 
Lucia would both be jealous— she of me and 

+ 


‘To blow a vay 





you of him, wouldn’t you, you old dear 
She raised herself on the toes of her little 
shoes and threw her arms round her father’s 
eck. “And I might be jealous both of 
Lucia and Aunt Nell! It’s terrible 


uch an affectionate nature! Se I’m going 


to have 


off with Harold and Hermione on their new 
ttle schooner and we're going to pick up 
écile at Nassau dl ot quite sure 
whether I'll come back a poetess or a 


suff ! Harold will probably be writ- 


ragette 


Ing odes to the spra\ fron the w gs of 

















officers and securing converts of male 
constituents for women’s rights.” 
Wha he euce re j i t 
Eddie?” Gillespie dat P 
i \r) ¥ 0 r < 
were pia 1 f ] 
ge om yu 
( eck SO ff. I see ‘ 
nar time ge ome ( 
these D 
a at 
ne augned re " 
of hir t é b's 
“Goo he ‘ 
flered } her chet ] f< 
se t he 
; turned to the 
“Lr,ood!t you wo splen } ‘ 
pest } the worid e« ea E « 
next instant the « or ciosed « 4 
face, barel) e to le the tear t 
filled he reyes a m ent alter 
Gillespie turned to Pe his « ‘ 
on bewildered 
‘I thought of course t} ‘ 
Edna!” hecried in amazement. Y« 
nean to say that it’s Lucia 
marry ° 
“It is though,” Penfold answered 
“But she 5S a mere cr il i! It = hi ou 
a few months since she left school!”’ G 
lespie began to tug at his mustache, a ma 
nerism of his whe perplexed. Lax 
‘ Dat i 
You thinl because you are her 
father,”” Penfold answered. “ Lucia is 
a baby; she’s a lot more grown-up 
ome of the rest of us It struck him 
denly that he had never realized the cl 
shness of most adults. He felt toward 
Gillespie a good deal as he had felt toward 
Carl. Perhaps this was due to some extent 
to his long experie ce with Orientals, who 
are born very old. “ Lucia is old enough to 
marry, Mr. Gillespie; it’s merely a 
tion of her marrying the right persor Pe 
haps I may not be Ithe ig 
can promise eve 
ove her more dea! Oo! 
er happy than | t 
! tn nh to ofier her a f ul 
But wher na re love vomal 
s I love your tle daughter ere are a 
good many tt g r ount lor ore i 
é r | t o gu e ner ot oO UU 
he ever ste yn a sharp stone, and 
her over the ‘ nt ces, and pro 
er so tnat ne n eep ow vy 
r ynt yw ne ] * as | a «ae 
( er ‘ . ou e her ther and 
a \ ( trom mine I 
i zg e her to me I romise to 
good care of her. Will you 
Penfold sa 8) k cnair ‘ ed 
Gillespie. There me at tl Y ent 
rapping at the door, Dut the oO t 
being somewhat occupied by their « er 
s, failed to notice it. Then the 
opened and Mrs. Duane came She 
glanced from one to the other sn 
Both men rose, Gillespie with his 
lacrity and Penfold rather wearil) 
seemed to him that people might at ie 
ive the decency to give a ma! the ch f 
of asking for his bride. But as he looked 
Mrs. Duane his personal pig gave © 


never realized W 


vyvoman sne was. 


a soft light in } 


flush on her chee 





that this was t 
nvaid who hat 
parlor of the olk 
Mrs. Duane w 





little panama hz 


faintly striped with black 
a long dustcoat of pale gray silk, with a 





uiration. He felt that he had 


hat incommo pret 


As he saw her now, wit! 
eT gray eyes and a delicate 
KS, fe could searce t 
he same diapnhanous set 


i received him in that grim 


i house on Gramercy 
white dimit\ ares 


ore a 


and covered by 





at peaked over the forehead 


and wound about by a mousseline-de-soie 


veil of the same ti 


“T hope I'm 
glancing at Gill 
‘You are,” 


‘but we will forgive you 


nt as the dustcoat 
not interrupting,” said she 
espie. 
Penfold answered dri 
I came in a littl 


while ago to ask Mr. Gillespie if I might 


marry Lucia. H 
What do you th 


e says that she is too young 
ink about it, Mrs. Duane 





Her eyes opened very wide hen her red 
lips curved in a smile and she turned 
impulsively to Penfold 
“I think it’s perfectly lovely!” she « 
claimed. ‘Of course she ‘ tox gt 
Dear me, wl happened to r eve 
Oh. nothing much. I had ‘ 
you ¢ t tr that Lu ‘ 
Dect t Vv¢ ay \] 

inclined to res ‘ 











splendid a womalr 
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could 


th conaditrons of moder 
dae theater a rer 
t yt i i! i 
\ tt pend e one 
lhe swer quite I 
per ‘ l¢ 
< ( é ( 
. t «che love } 
r he I t ‘ ‘ 
rhe o cet r 


THE END) 








T 
t . ‘ ‘ 
] oO fF aa!” fhe j t Pe not ‘ 
‘ ‘ \ 
ene 
W 1 
( ‘ 
i ‘ ( 
| 
* 
‘ ‘ 
ana i ignhe< ‘ 
Ma ] ir iaugnter 
what I " cy | 
. eT a ‘ ‘ 
nere 8 a ce 
e dk ‘ t 
ect m™ 
He ‘ 
On, come snorted Gille r ( 
every bo« No respe fo 
’ Nhe ti 7; ) ’ 
The do« A gy Om an ‘ t 
‘What's going « ere she ‘ 
“Not g ! Penfe ere 
nats wi I've et ‘ 
bout 
What did ay V rhe ‘ 
m?” Lucia fixed her patert ' 
her ar} g eve id 1 pre 
‘ ed perceptit She ‘ ix 
ho glanced at Gillespic ‘ 
e effort to droy Tec 
He says that you are to a 
oO struge gw 
n corner of } 
oes Aunt Ne I 
ir a ne 
tr ’ ‘ <y 
“ Pe ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I eX e fe 
ut 
ud f ‘ 
| It ( . | 
me ve er et ‘ ‘ \ tN 
dad dac W he I iw ad a 7 ‘ 
the mag | was d to rush dow 
to meet } elw horr 
pout ! t | wanted Aunt N t 
i r po i t ited p to \ “ 
and waitec | eat | c 
tr ‘ 
But at every b es 
s | ereve ere i 
ao 3 
lf ye eve! ¢ ¢ } 
eighb« od the East« ore ‘ 
t re ‘ the Duane Me 
Home. It she o great dé 
good t ¢ oT i ‘ 
cr ‘ ol ] re f . e taug 
seTul tf Ihe eg ‘ 
cook and se “ h the PSSeS 
‘ r iv t ‘ Tt | ne 
ignt é ise « tool a giov y 
he ce ire t ali } arr ‘ 
e £ yu ay hear shr ! 
an I ery sT f i | g ait 
the beact he i cle water Yi 
ght et 1 gour ed chooner 
ied ¢ ‘ iT DY oung ‘ noug 
turall t take 1 lot of them to do 
© oO ( ot l people the . rt 
ougnt to be rex ristened the S ris¢ 
ause tha Ss r she ow represe 
ot ol youngster vyho tor no tauilt of the 
were bor the perpet rT tw rr ( 
re ate t i a are ear ng ior the I t 
vnat 1 t nrise T eans 
You Vv 1 find f pe ende 
rong and } a pers« hor 
‘ it o t espe i he would 
0 appeal to you for his fold. The chane 
are that you wouid volunteer this late H 
l¢ ] el ind ou might we ter 


content herse 
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Electric Fans 
Made by 
Westinghouse 


I you are look- 

ing for service 
in an electric fan 
Every dollar you 
invest in Westing- 
house fans goes 
; far as in 
the cheapest first- 
cost fan on the 
market. 


} , 
an eiectri« ial " 






twice as 


Vilih ¢ rdina y are is 


any ears service 

' 
It has many features t t 1 
nnot purchase in ther f 


ror ’ ’ ryt af ce ’ 

t produced. lak I ‘ 
some, smooth finish. Hear 
teit base, tak« ip vil ator id 
protects polished desk toy 

Motor, mooth-ru 
nely balanced, and e 

al of current Ri all da 
for a nickel Direction | 
breeze adjustable be re ‘ 
breeze under Instant conti 

If you want a fan that will 


last, the We stinghouse Is wt rth 
your insistence 
Any good dealer and all 
electric light companies cal 
sell you the Westinghouse fa: 
Send for booklet shov 
various styles for all purpose 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
East 


Penna 


Pittsburgh 
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“I Ate Too Fast. . Conptert Foes With 
It’s Uncomfortable.” 
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Look for the Spear. 
Avoid Imitations. 
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It Benefits Digestion, 
Improves leeth, Breath, Appetite.” 
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oe 


Zz you know this refreshing, aie le 


cooling, throat-soothing sensation? It’s easy to 
get with this pure, delicious mint leaf juice. It’s the 
pleasantest little pastime sold—and it costs the least of all. It’s 
a pleasant aid to your teeth, appetite and digestion. It is welcome 
and useful almost every hour of every day. Carry it in your pocket i 
or bag. Youcan get it almost everywhere and it stays fresh until used. 


What else do you enjoy that’s so good for you? — 
CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL—BUY IT BY THE BOX A 


Of Twenty Packages 
It costs less—of any dealer. 
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“Put in six of the Vegetable, 
she says.” 


And many of his customers 
say the same thing. In fact this is 
how most of the practical house- 
wives always order 


Camella. 


VEGETABLE 


OUP 


Everybody likes it so much and wants 
it so often—with its fresh, wholesome, 
right-out-of-the-garden flavor—that you 
save time, and avoid disappointment by 
having a supply always on hand. 








Hadn’t you better order this nourishing 
satisfying Campbell “kind” today ? 


Why not phone your order right now? 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 





10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
. Chicken Ox Tail 
eee x rl ' Chicken Gumbo Pea 2) Kinds 
* aie met (Okra) Pepper Pot 
, P Clam Bouillon Printanier £0U 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra Sern 
Vegetable me - 
_ Vermicelli-Tomato ul - 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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THE MEDICAL QUICK-LUNCH 
COUNTER 


(Continued from Page 14 


Sometimes the portier in charge conducts 
one of the shops. In any case he keeps in 
order, more or less, the hall and stone stair- 

case, opens the door, cooks onions all day, 
and wears a bandage over his mustache all 
night to keep the ends curled. He is the 
supreme authority of the building, putting 
up a chain across the door at ten P. M. and 
charging five hellers, or one penny, for each 
person he admits or lets out. He has an- 
other source of income. At the same hour 
the feeble hall lights are extinguished, and 
from that time until daylight one coming 
in lights himself up the staircase by means 
of a birthday-cake candle, as long as a 
cigarette but not so thick. Another penny! 

Many rooms our pilgrim inspects, past 
many portiers’ lodges with varying onion 
odors—onions fried, onions boiled, yester- 
day’s onions, shades of dead-and-gone 
onions; rooms with wall paper over the 
doors; rooms with double windows, to keep 
out that arch enemy, fresh air—double 
windows, with red cushions between to 


| make assurance more sure; rooms with two 
| narrow beds, and a bath if notified the day 
| before; rooms with green stoves and white 


stoves and pink stoves, but all shining cold. 
He does one of two things— takes a room 


| with Friihstiick, or breakfast, at a krone or 


so a day extra, Friihstiick consisting of a 
cup of coffee, two Semmeln, or rolls, one pat 
of butter, and one dab of honey or mar- 
malade—this brought to him on a tray. 


| Or he does as many do—goes to a pension 


and has a room and three meals a day. 

The pensions average well. Most men 
with families find them comfortable and a 
solution of all difficulties. Without heat 
a good room and board may be had for 
about fifteen dollars a week—or even a 
little less. The cooking is good in Vienna 
much better than in Munich or Berlin or 
any purely German city. 

The light Friihstiick is all the average 
pension serves in the morning. The main 
meal of the day—soup, meat, salad and 
dessert-—comes at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The evening meal is served at seven- 
thirty—usually cold meat, compote or 
stewed fruit, cakes and tea, with Swiss 
cheese. At five o’clock most Viennese men 
hie them to the coffee houses, have beer or 
coffee, and read the newspapers. News- 
papers are not sold on the streets and 
have comparatively small circulation. The 
masses read them in the cafés. 


Language No Bar 


Our student knows a little German— not 
much. He travels with a dictionary in his 
pocket and plays innocent havoc with verbs 
and grammar generally; but here in Vienna 
he is up against a dialect that leaves him 

gasping and drowning in a sea of local 
idioms. He wonders whether the lectures 
and clinics are held in Wiener and whether 
he might as well go home! 

Ah, but he has not yet struck medical 
Vienna, where every one speaks English 
or at least understands it. Every now and 
then somebody wonders at German com- 
mercial aggression; we find the German 
selling shoes to the Eskimos and Christmas 
toys in South America, and we wonder how 
he does it. The reason is very simple. He 
learns the language. An Englishman in 
trade sits back and writes his trade letters 
in English. It’s good enough for him; it’s 
got to be good enough for the other fellow. 
And the Americans are a little that way. 
But the Germans and the Austrians learn 
the other man’s tongue. 

So in medical Vienna. They lecture, 
nearly all of them, in English. You can 
get a complete course of special training 
in English. It has been a part of the 
commercialization of medical Vienna. 

Having located himself, then, our _pil- 
grim seeks the A. M. A., called familiarly 
The Club. 

The American Medical Association of 
Vienna was established in 1903 ata Thanks- 
giving Day banquet. A Doctor Ravold, 
of St. Louis, proposed it. It had thirty- 
five members then. In 1911 it had fifteen 
hundred; and it is, of course, always 
growing. 

Its first quarters were in the corner of a 
coffee house; but in 1910 it moved into 
rooms across from the General Hospital, 


with a lounge, a reading room, secretary's 
room and a women’s room. On account of 
the rapidly changing membership, officer: 
are elected for only six months. It is here 
then, that medical history is made for the 
American student in Vienna; here that 
courses are laid out and filled; here that 
complaints are brought and a clearing 
house held for teachers and pupils. 

A couple of years ago a dispute arose. 
The Docents— Docent means teacher—sent 
word to the association, as employees to 
employer, asking that each side name a 
committee to arbitrate disputes. The asso- 
ciation sent word back refusing to recog- 
nize the Docents’ union, saying, in effect, 
that the association kept open shop! 

Our little doctor then, after locating 
himself and trying to be satisfied with the 
European substitute for fruit, ham and 
eggs and hot biscuits, discovers the 
A. M. A. and is immediately comforted by 
the sound of his own tongue, by the sight 
of American papers and magazines, by 
smooth-shaved American faces, by the 
tramp of American shoes. Gott sei dank 
for all of them! 


Specializing in Earnest 


Even then he is at a bit of a loss. These 
are busy people—coming into the little 
club; glancing at the bulletin board, where 
lecture courses are posted; slinging orders 
in fearful German to the youth from the 
coffee house below; paying out with ease 
Austrian money, the very look of which 
is dazing. The little doctor is rather shy 
and looks cold and haughty. He does not 
expect ever to reach that stage of noncha- 
lance and ease. He does, of course; in 
about a week he is hurling German exple- 
tives at the boy who brings up the beer, and 
is expatiating in the coffee house about how 
much better certain things are done at 
home. 

The first step toward the specialty is 
taken. There are three: first step, getting 
over to Europe; second step, learning 
something while you are there; third step, 
cabling for money to get you home again. 

Second step now—to learn something 
There's quite a lot to learn. Suppose he 
is going to take up nose-and-throat work. 
He’s had some nose-and-throat in college, 
a little anatomy on the cadaver among a 
hundred other men, and some odds and 
ends. During his year of general practice 
he has used a nasal spray now and then 
and inflated an ear or two. Once he tried 
to catheterize a Eustachian tube—and 
failed; but it’s a good specialty. People 
have to keep coming, like going to a. 
There isn’t any end. A surgeon cuts off z 
man’s leg and it is all over; but the nose- 
and-throat man can keep on touching up 
with evil-tasting drugs and spraying until 
the cows come home, day after day. And 
a cold, rainy spell enables him to build an 
addition to his house with a porte-cochére. 
It’s a bully specialty! Of course there are 
others: babies; eyes—eyes make good 
specialties, nice clean work with no mess- 
ing unless you do operative work, and 
then it ceases being a plain specialty and 
becomes a high art. 

Quite suddenly our young hero learns 
that he doesn’t know anything about the 
nose and throat. He wonders his own have 
served him so well when he knew so little 
about them. He gets listed for courses in 
anatomy and in the pathological therapy 
of the accessory sinuses, in bronchoscopy 
and clinical diagnosis. He remembers the 
nasal spray back home with a shudder. He 
lays out enough work for a couple of years 
and gets at it with enthusiasm. Some of 
the lectures—one or two—are in German. 
He takes a German lesson every day from 
a stout woman who specializes on medical 
German, and decides he could make up 
a better language himself 

He’s getting something, however. He's 
getting both theory and practice. He ex- 
amines hundreds of Austrian throats and 
noses. If cases run short they are recruited 
from other departments. Perfectly well 
people, so far as their bronchial tubes go, 
are set in chairs with their heads back, 
while our inexperienced but enthusiastic 
specialist-to-be rams a tube down their 

Conciuded on Page 38 
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positively how you can have on your breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner table real sweet, pure, wholesome foods? 
For three years we have realized the truth of Dr. Alsberg’s statement, shown 
in the clipping above, and have endeavored to find the way to protect the food 
of the nation. 
N ou ei 4 have / und it. 





We ungualifyingly certify and guarantee the following articles of 
YOURS TRULY CERTIFIED FOODS: 


Rolled Oats Macaroni Spaghetti Tomato Catsup 
Condensed Soups Pork and Beans Teas Coffee 
Peanut Butter Prepared Mustard Spices Flavoring Extracts 
Breakfast Cocoa Salad Dressing Premium Chocolate 


and other quality products. 











This is how we d 
At a cost of many thousands of dollars we have retained the services of the famous Miner Labora 
tories where every article of Yours Truly Food is thoroughly examined, tested and microscopically 


Inspected 


In every factory where Yours Truly Certified Foods are made there is on guard every moment of 
the day a scientist who watches every article of food that goes into a Yours Truly pac kay He be gins 
with the raw material. He weighs, tests and examines it. He always preserves the same high standard 


of Yours Truly quality, which is from 10 per cent to 60 per cent higher than required by law 


And he watches the cleanliness of the factory He insists not only upon the purity of the material 
but that everything surrounding it while it is made and packed shall be sweet and wholesome 


1) the acme of food protection. We would not dare to make this claim uni 

Have these three minutes with us really brought you to a realization of your need? — Is your desire 
for real pure food strong enough to not only ask your grocer for Yours Truly Certinhed Foods but to 
absolutely command that you get them! 

You can revolutionize the food standards of the nation if you will. If you will w n getting Yours Truly 
Cert Ne 7 / aé tf é und t f rvs very other f a a? if ctu 4 Pf I ¢ Sai ?? f ‘ dara Y I 
tring Yours Truly Certified Foods right from the beginn 
Please read the certihcate of vuarantee at the bottom of this page 
Any further information you may desire about the Yours Truly Pure Fo« Movement can be 


obtained on request 


The Yours Truly Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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Yesterday 


CROSS the plains, into the 

vague obscurity of noth- 

ingness, the prairie schooner and 
the savage have melted. 


Ambition--that thing within us, 
which makes us yearn always 
for greater things—has taught 
us that the light of the tallow 
candle was feeble—that the days 
of the past were narrow and 
colorless—that beyond time and 
space are rich treasures of ex- 
perience which by right belong 
to us. 


We have learned that the open 
country and the convenience of 
the metropolis can be blended 
into a single day. We have 
learned to live on pneumatics 
and to turn the hours into living, 
which, at one time, we wasted 
in waiting. 








Progress has turned her back 
upon the shadows of her past 
servitude. She has seen the light 
—and among the things which 
she now beholds is “The Stand- 
ardized Car’’—The Cole. 











TANDARDIZATION is an 
empty word to those who 
have not sensed its meaning. 


Standardization took the experi- 
ment of Bell and gave us the 
telephone; perfected Watt's 
engine and gave us the Trans- 
continental Limited; took the 
old galleys of Rome and built 
the Olympic. 


It was Standardization that 
took the first Atlantic cable and 
bred out of it a spawn of nerves 
over which the sensations of the 
continents vibrate. 








Standardization has turned night 
into day, put the treasures of 
the world at our finger tips, and 
presgrved the speech and songs 
of yesterday for us and our 
children. 


And now Standardization -her- 
alds her newest achievement— 
“The Standardized Car”—The 
Cole—the motor car which gives 
you and me and all the rest of 
us the best on terms which our 
limitations can meet. 






FV Poole 




















TANDARDIZATION, as applied to — 

motor car building by the Cole Motor Car Seti Tits, 2 
Company, of Indianapolis, is that system of manufacturing 
from which the best possible product for the lowest possible 
price results, The tools with which Standardization builds up 
quality and brings down price are purchasing power, modern 
tactory methods, the brains of specialists, the hands of men 


7—' who do but one thing all their days, and 
ia" >, thereby learn to do it best and most rapidly. 
Standardization means making one kind of a single thing 
instead of making many things of varying kinds—it means 
concentration, singleness of purpose and resulting skill. It 
means employing all that everyone knows to your personal 
advantage and for your convenience. 


When we speak of the Standardized Car we mean a motor car built entirely, from radiator to rear axle, only of the world’s 
recognized standard parts—and, of course, you know that a standard part is any part which has been built so well that it has 
become the standard whereby all other parts of its kind are measured. The Cole is the world’s first completely standardized car. 
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Parts found in the “Series Nine” Cole 


Timken Axles and Bearings. 
Cole Three-Point Suspended Unit Power Plant 
Northway. 

Mayo Radiator, Gemmer Steering Gear. 
Delco Electric Apparatus. Spicer Universal Joints. 
Detroit Steel Products Springs. 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Frames. 
Janney-Steinmetz Seamiess Steel Gasoline Tank. 
Firestone Tires. Firestone Demountable Rims. 
» Warner Speedometer. Collins Curtains. 

Taylor Tire Pump—Motor Driven. 
Stromberg Carburetor. 








Whenever any one of these parts ceases 
to be the standard of its kind, the 
Cole will cease to use it. 
































The Standardized Car 


HIS advertisement will entirely reconstruct public opinion on 
motor cars. When you reach page six you will never again have 
to depend on the judgment of another—you yourself will know. 














That third and new type of motor car, which you said somebody would some day 
build, has actually been built— it’s really here—the name of it is The Standardized 
Car. This means a changed order of things in automobile building—it means a 
much better car for you at less money. 


You and I and everybody else have heretofore known of only two types the ready-to-wear garment after the latter has been altered for you. A 
of motor car—the manufactured and the assembled. standardized part requires no altering after it leaves the specialist 


. . 4 ° » t ] ni ‘ scally ( | ~~ 7 
Any car built by a single group of men, under a single roof, was called It is a completed unit—mechanically true to the Cole specifications 


a ‘“‘manufactured car.” The first motor car built was a manufactured car—built entirely undet 


, a single roof—manufactured because there was no other way—the 
Any car put together under a single roof, after the parts had been col 6 “ = . ; : 


lected from various outside sources, was called an ‘‘assembled car."’ But 
things move fast in the automobile industry. 


specialist part builder had not yet arrived. The first motor cars were 

not merely crude—they were expensive—the sole problem was to drive 
the pistons at any cost. 

When these two original types became modified, the good points of 

each were preserved. Newer and better systems of manufacture were 


added. 


After the motor car got so it would work fairly well, the manufacturer 
found that he had now to reduce the cost of it. 


: . ‘ Whereupon he left the engineers'to perfect the machine and called to 
‘ A big fundamental thought has been introduced. This thought was 


“build from nothing but the recognized bests—and it makes no difference 
where these bests come from so long as you get them.” 


his assistance the hard-headed business man—the economist who knew 
the meaning of overhead and volume. 

Price reduction without depreciation of quality or loss of legitimate 
This new principle of construction was worked out by the Cole Motor 
Car Company, of Indianapolis, originators and builders of The Stand- 
ardized Car. 


profit is the specialty of the American business man. 
It is very reasonable then that the man who was to reduce the price 
of the motor car and increase its quality should be, primarily, a business 


A Standardized Car is any car built entirely of perfectly inter-related man instead of a mechanic—an efficiency engineer instead of a mechan 
standardized parts—a standardized part being any part which has been ical engineer. The organizer of the Cole Motor Car Company, of Indian 
built so well that it has been accepted as the standard whereby all other apolis, is just such a man—he is a typical American with a keen ear 
similar parts are measured. and eye and a clear head. He cares nothing for the things of yesterday 
Note this distinction— The Standardized Car differs from the assembled if they were wrong. He hesitates at no task of tomorrow if in his opinion 


car just as the carefully tailored-to-your-measurement suit differs from it is right. 
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First he reasoned, ‘‘I must arrive at a big principle of manufacturing 


which shall be sc sound, so true, so dominantly correct that, no matter 
what trend affairs may take in the future my course will always be 
’ The principle which he accepted years ago is the principle 
which is in the air today, the new law which the entire motor car industry 
the law of complete standardization. 


clear.’ 


must eventually obey 
The next move was to surround himself with a group of men capable 
of grasping the big idea, and when these men were found the Cole Motor 
Car Company of Indianapolis was organized. 

The success of the Cole Motor Car Company proves that the principle 
upon which they built was correct—that the people were ready for 
better motor cars at less money, that you and all the rest felt the best 
of everything was none too good, and that if the right sort of business 
methods were employed the best of everything could be obtained and 
at reasonable prices. ‘“‘The same thing has been done in other things,”’ 
you asked——‘‘why not in the motor car?” 

“It can be done,” replied the Cole Organization, and—the Cole did it— 
the standardized Cole is the result. 


— 

| Success means sim- 
ply being ready when 
your chance comes 


Many men will build air ships, but the 
Wrights of Dayton built the first. Many 
men have built steamships, but Fulton made 
and that’s alla matter the first trip up the Hudson. Many men 
of forethought will adopt the principle of standardization, 
i and apply it to making motor cars—but the 

first One Hundred Per Cent Standardized 
Car was built ky the Cole Motor Car Company of Indianapolis. 





Many men have felt the necessity of standardization in motor cars— 
they have heard the great mass of motor car buyers calling for the 
standardized car, but the fact remains that the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany grasped the thought first and were therefore able to execute it 
first. They were prepared, they had already done the pioneer think- 
ing. Complete standardization in the manufacturing of Motor Cars 
was their goal in the beginning. They had no mechanical, economic, 
Complete standardization meant no 
re-adjustment in their organization. The only thing which prevented 
the Cole Organization from building a 100% standardized car long 
ago was the fact that the best motor part-building specialists had not 
yet brought their various products to a uniform state of development. 


or mental obstacles to remove. 


The dey you prophe- 
sied has finally arrived 
-you can now get a 
car built from the 
tested bests of every- 
thing-—the Cole 


The Cole Organization didn’t build a com- 
pletely standardized car the first year, nor 
the second year, nor even the third year. 
They had to wait on the parts makers. It 
soon became apparent, for example, that the 
Timken was the best axle—but there were 
other parts of the motor car in which su- 
premacy and undisputed superiority had not 
yet been established. All Cole could do while this elimination process 
was going on, was to use as many standardized parts as could be deter- 
mined upon from season to season. 
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This was the only consistent way to work out the Cole idea of com- 
plete standardization; and, as a result, the Cole has been a good car 
right along—one of the very best at any price. 


Right here, just recall the definition of a standardized part —‘‘A stand- 
ardized part of a motor car is any part which has been built so well that 
it has become the standard whereby all other parts of its kind are 
measured.’’ This you see makes you the judge. A part must be gen- 
erally regarded as the best of its kind before it can get into the Cole 
and even then it must be capable of fitting in perfectly with the stand- 
ardized principles of construction which are absolute in the Cole factory. 
Now it has at last become possible to find a radiator which has grown 
to be the quality unit of all radiator measurement, a motor which fixes 
the relative worth of all motors, and so on throughout the entire car. 
This has made possible the completely standardized car—you can now 
own such a car—the Cole. 


Get this one thought in mind— partial standardization is no better than 
no standardization at all. The Cole idea is to build an entire car out of 
absolutely nothing but standard parts. To leave out a single one of the 
standard parts in the Cole and to substitute an inferior part would be as 
fatal as cutting an inch out of a telephone wire. 





You can recall having known, at some time 
How you may know 


. in your life, some man who was so good, so 
a standardized part 


true, so capable, that for the rest of your 
natural days you will invariably measure 
every man you meet by him. He is therefore your standard man. 
You may have had a certain motor under the hood of your car, at one 
time, which was so powerful, so dependable, so quiet, that you will 
henceforth compare all motors by it. This motor is therefore your 
standard motor. 











The same is true of a radiator or a steering gear—there is always one 
you consider best. Now what pleases you in a motor car will please 
others, for we all expect the same things in a motor car—efficiency, 
service, economy, quietness, beauty, and grace. People finally reach 
an agreement on all big questions. In motor cars the judgment of the 
people is the composite judgment of the user and the engineer. 


The people buy all the cars in the world—they drive them hard—they 
break everything that will break—wear out everything that will wear 
out. When they get through they have stopped guessing what parts 
are best—they know. 

Now if it is possible to know what parts are best, and you are trying 
to build the best possible motor car, there is no way around it—you 
simply must get those parts or you can’t build the best possible motor 
car. This is precisely the Cole idea. And right this minute you are 
convinced that the Cole principle of standardization is right. There's 
no conceivable chance for difference of opinion on a point so broad as 
this. 

The Cole gets only the best parts, previously determining how they 
may be blended into an integrally perfect structure which works in 
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harmony and as a unit. In the Cole this blending has been so perfectly 
accomplished that the result is absolute efficiency and service. The 
big part that the Cole organization plays, therefore, in addition to select- 
ing only standardized parts, consists in organizing them and adapting 
them to each other so that the Cole when finished is an institution within 
itself and not simply a haphazard aggregation of parts. 





When a new Cole is about to be built, a con- 
ference of all Cole distributors is called in 
Indianapolis, and these men, who at all times 
are close to the people—to you—agree with 
our engineers what the car ought to be in 
order to give complete satisfaction. Every part of the car is discussed, 
and in this conference the entire sentiment of the motor using public 
is concentrated. If you have condemned a given motor car unit, your 
envoy, the Cole representative from your territory, will likely vote 
against the part you have judged ‘“‘Not standard.”’ If you have 
praised a certain part, this man will be influenced in its behalf; your 
opinion will tend to prove 
to him that among its kind 
it is your standard. 


How the Cole finds 
out what parts you 
consider standard 











Now the voice of every 
other motorist gets into 
this Cole standardization 
conference in just the same 
way, so that when a com- 
plete set of parts is finally 
agreed upon, the stand- 
ardized car, which will be 
built out of them, will be 











The Cole Motor Car Company in its entire history has never yet failed 
to discount a bill—meaning a saving for you 
ES Each specialist who builds a part for The 
Replacement of parts Standardized Car is selected because he has 
| easier and surer on | +), reputation of being the best in his par 
| The Standardized Car } ¢ieuiar tine. This is a reputat . whict 
he is jealous. He is willi nd eager to 
defend it by co-operating with the Cole Motor C npany's factory 
Service Department in replacement of part Of course, in The Stand 


ardized Car, you get the regular Cole factory service on replacements 
which has long since come to be regarded as a synonym for perfect 


satisfaction, and this extra assurance—that the various parts makers 


will also protect you—is just an additional asset which you get only in 
The Standardized Car. 

The object of this announcement is to prove to you beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the standardized method of building a car is right; 


that the Standardized Cole is the car for you. It is a money-making 


money-saving matter St 
| as you are concerned, 
id it is t l 
iterest t get « hase 
of the subject firmly and 


' 


clearly in mind. You will 


iutomatically convince 


ourself now and here that 
the principle of standard 
ion is right, no matt 

w skeptical you may 


have been in the past. 





actually built to fit your 
personal needs. In an in- 
direct way you have 
helped build this Cole. 
That’s why a Cole owner 
will fight for his car—it is the mechanical embodiment of his own 
judgment. 


But now to the main point—how the standard parts are blended in 
the Cole—that’s what you want to know. 





This step constitutes one of the most impor 
Co-ordinating the tant in the construction of the standardized car. 


standardized parts In order to prevent all possibility of mistake 











in properly co-ordinating the various stand 
ardized parts, each specialist is informed on the specific design of the 
model about to be built, and asked to submit, through his own Engineering 
Department, a set of complete blueprints descriptive of the particular 
unit which his company is to build for the Cole. If the plan outlined is in 
absolute conformity with the plans of the Cole, these blueprints receive 
the official O. K. of the Cole Motor Car Company, and from that 
moment on every parts maker who contributes a unit to the construction 
of the Cole respects these blueprints as law. They combine all the 
knowledge in each instance of each expert specialist, and put this 
knowledge into the car you buy — your Cole. 





The Cole organization buys in relatively 
Why Cole can save large quantities. A parts maker is willing to 
You money give the Cole the lowest possible price be 
cause he knows that from the day his product 
gets into The Standardized Car he will tend to be oversold. 











The work of a specialist is always better and cheaper because the specialist, 
by doing one thing over and over again, acquires rapidity and skill—and 
he thereby increases production without increasing cost. 


The profit you pay on your Cole when spread over the various parts 
becomes so thin that the profit you pay us on a steering gear, for instance, 
is scarcely perceptible. If we built our own steering gears our profit 
on each steering gear would necessarily be a great deal larger than our 
present small profit plus the present small profit of Gemmer. 


The Cole pools its purchasing power with every other maker who uses, 
in another car, any part incorporated in the Cole. 

Under the Cole system there is no non-productive overhead—no vast 
machinery investment. 





Cole—Model Four-J, Roadster, completely equipped, including Delco electric cra 


The Cole organization 
claims no credit for dis 
covering a new economic 
law-——they merely state 
frankly that before the Cole 
the law of standardization, in its economic sense, had never been con 
sistently applied to the matter of building motor cars No one will 
ever dispute this statement, after all the facts are intelligently at hand 


The principle is right, and what is right will be accepted. 


If you are in the market for a car now, familiarize yourself with stand 
ardization, because it will be, from this moment on, the all-absorbing 
topic among the motor-wis« If you had not intended buying a car, for 
the time being, at least, watch the development of this standardization 
idea—by keeping your eye on the Cole 

Bt ae 7 ay SE You have noticed that the parts of the Col 
The Cole does not as- | ,., 


. : ive been referred to as unit A motor cat 
semble a single unit : : ; 
. unit is any part which performs a singk 





mechanical function. The aim of any intelli 
gent builder of anything is, first to reduce his product to its simplest 
units, and then associate the various units in absolute harmony. The 
Cole Motor Car Company buys parts in vital units—and these unit 
come from the part maker to the Cole, crated, oiled, tested, inspected 
and in a state of final assembly 
That is why the Cole Motor Car Company could not call its produ 
** Assembled.” 
The fact is, every unit is assembled by the specialist who builds it—each 
specialist knows best how to get that absolute precision demanded 
the Cole—because his unit is the child of his own brain and hand and 
therefore particularly obedient to his control. 
| “Now where’s your You have said to yourself—‘‘Some day some 

tangible proof?” 


manufacturer is going to build a motor 
my way.” As this Cole Standardizati 
thought has been unfolded to you, you have 





been convinced, point by point, that the thought is absolutely right 
But the crystallization of this thought into a real motor car, which wil 
actually represent in your mind a better value for less money 
what you want demonstrated. “‘Where’s your tangible proof 
that’s your question. And our answer is—The New Series Nine Cok 
Here is the proof—all the standard units described on the next page are 


in the Cole. 
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MAYO RADIATOR~—selected because it is 
the best radiator—embodying the best prin- 
ciples of construction. It’s the cellular 
honeycomb type. 


THREE-POINT SUSPENDED NORTH- 
WAY UNIT POWER PLANT. The stand- 
ard—because the workmanship and material used in the Northway are 
of the highest standard, making it the quietest and most efficient. 


TIMKEN AXLES AND BEARINGS THROUGHOUT. When you 
say Timken, you have said all—in axles and bearings Timken means 
the best. In your Cole both front and rear axles are Timken—and the 
bearings are Timken. 

STROMBERG CARBURETOR-—selected because it has earned for 
itself the right to be called standard. 


GEMMER STEERING GEAR. The most flexible, obedient and 
reliable steering gear ever made—the acknowledged standard. 


DELCO ELECTRIC SELF-CRANKING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
AND HORN. In your Cole all electrical apparatus is combined into 
a single Delco electrical unit—even the horn is a Delco, and among 
automobile electrical apparatus manufacturers the Delco is recognized 
as the standard. 

SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS—because Spicer has made and is 
making the best universal joints—the standard. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS SPRINGS. Cole springs are made 
from a superior quality of spring steel of high elastic limit, suitable to 
withstand the stresses to which they are subjected—standard. 


These are the parts 
which have been built 
so well that they are 
now standard 


| 
| 








HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL FRAME. Special frame steel— 
heavy in gauge—extra wide and deep in section, insuring minimum 
deflection—standard. 


JANNEY-STEINMETZ SEAMLESS STEEL GASOLINE PRES- 
SURE TANK. Compressed air pressure feed with a gasoline tank 
supported by the frame at the rear of the car—the standard construc- 
tion on high grade cars—and the standard tank. 


FIRESTONE DEMOUNTABLE RIMS—the standard of all rims. 


FIRESTONE TIRES. The cars which won first and second place in 
the last 500-mile race at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway were the 
only cars in the race equipped with Firestone tires. This was the most 
severe test to which a stock tire was ever put, and the Firestone proved 
itself standard. 


STANDARD ACCESSORIES—Warner Speedometer, Taylor Tire 
Pump, Solar Lamps. The hinges, dash equipment, lever control set, 
and all parts down to the minutest nut and bolt are strictly the best 
of their kind—standard throughout. 

You can get all these standardized parts only in the Cole—all the best 
cars have some of them. Not only is every part of the Cole the 
standard of its kind, but every principle employed in its making is the 
recognized standard principle of construction. 


For example, Three Point Suspended Unit Power Plant, all working 
parts enclosed; Pressure Gasoline Feed; three-quarter elliptic springs 
in rear, and on your new Series Nine Cole you will have left hand drive 
with right hand center control, making access to the front seat through 
the right or left doors equally convenient. 





Announcing “Series Nine” Cole 


The Cole for the past four seasons has been regarded as one of the most aristocratic cars ever built. Its beauty of design, its 
almost noiseless motor, its superb appointments have been the pride of every Cole owner. The Cole has incorporated every new 
desirable feature as soon as it became absolutely practical — and not before. 


The New Series Nine Cole is easily the most superior and best looking Cole ever built. It has earned a right to be called The 
Standardized Car, which is the greatest compliment that could be paid it. 


The new “Series Nine” Cole comes in two chassis—a four and a six cylinder 


The four cylinder Cole with a wheelbase of 120 
inches comes in the following models: 


The prices on both Fours and Sixes, 
include as complete equipment: 


The Cole Six with a wheelbase of 136 inches 
comes in the following models: 


Genuine Pantasote Top and Dust Cover, 


Five-passenger Touring Car 91035... ee aes aes ten Pens gi arse tg ip et: Car $2600 
- Ti Pump, Fi tone D ountable - 2 
Four-passenger Toy Tonneau $1925 Rims, extra rim and rear tire iron. tt ypesc.teine~ Mieesamgaam $2600 
The tire sizes on the four cylinder Cole Two-passenger Roadster $2600 
Two-passenger Roadster $1925 will be piety — ieeaies on Four-passenger Coupe $3000 
; oversize of 35x5. n the Cole Six, 36x “ . 7 
Three-passenger Coupé $2350 4%, permitting an oversize of 37x5. Seven-passenger Limousine $4000 


The Cole shown below is the new seven-passenger six cylinder Cole Touring Car. 


See the car itself on the floor of your local Cole Salesroom. 
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If you believe that the electric light is better than the tallow candle—you believe 
in The Standardized Car. 


If you believe that the Transcontinental Limited is better than the stage coach— 
you believe in The Standardized Car. 


If you believe that the telephone is better than the carrier pigeon, and that the 
Panama canal is better than a trip around Cape Horn—if you believe that today is better than yesterday— 


you believe in the Cole—The Standardized Car. 


And you not only believe in the Cole, but you also believe in 
the Organization which was capable of working out a system 
of manufacturing such as has been described in these six pages. 


You believe that any group of men capable of seizing such a 
profound truth and sticking to it undauntedly until the world 
accepts that principle as right is capable of building you a 
car that is right and selling it to you at a price that is right 
and giving you service that is right after you get your car. 


Imagine that fine, luxurious car in front of your home. 
Imagine your satisfaction when wife, or daughter, or sister 
exclaims on its long, graceful beauty, its soft Turkish uphol- 
stering, and its refined brilliancy. 


And then when you seat yourself at that steering wheel and 
see everything right there on the dash—all the conveniences 
which Cole has worked out for you — imagine the pleasure as 
you press a button and start that simple, almost-silent motor — 
the Cole power plant which has purred its way into popularity. 


There you are. The family have sunken into the comfortable 
depths of the tonneau. There is nothing to worry about. 


You have only to play with the quaint little turns in the road. 


All the work was done before you got your Cole— you have 
now left only the sheer joy of it. You know that everything 
under that hood is steady, dependable, standard. 


It's a wonderful thought. 


And it will mean so much to you to know that no one will 
ever park alongside of your Cole with a more aristocratic car. 


We all like the best—it’s in our blood. 


Why deny yourself and your family a Cole another twenty- 
four hours ? 


Think, too, how satisfied you'll be when you find those 
dollars you have saved still in the bank. 


You've made up your mind. Why wait? Go to the Cole 
representative and say, “I’m ready—I’m convinced—I want 
my Cole.” 


If you happen to be where there isn’t a Cole representative 
handy—write for the Cole Blue Book. Certainly it deals 
with the Cole, but it does seem a pity to call it a catalog— 
it's so much more interesting—and it’s so full of general 





















This week will be reception week at every Cole salesroom in America and Canada —Come! 


information about all motor cars. The minute we get your 
request for a Blue Book we'll communicate with the nearest 
Cole representative — and he will come to you. 

Now, just a moment. We've been talking directly to you, 
a future Cole owner, through six whole pages. If you'll pardon 
us, now we want to digress. 

Every automobile dealer in America and Canada is hearing 
every word we're saying to you. 

This is a party line and they're all interested. 


We feel, too, that they're entitled to a word. 


As a dealer, you now realize how easy it is going to be to sell any car 
made entirely of, standardized parts. When Mr. Prospect walks into 
your salesroom and asks you—‘‘Is this car standardized?’’—think how 
comfortable you will feel if you are selling the Cok 

The demand for this standardized Cole is going to be unprecedented in 
the history of automobile selling. 

We know it now. You'll find it out later 

It’s going to force us to build twice as many cars this season as we 
did last. 

We are going to get more good men to help handle this increased volume 


of business. Maybe this rearrangement means that you are going to be 
in open territory. 

How can you know unless you write us about it? 

And believe us, if you can arrange to get the Standardized Cole, from 


the moment you unload your first demonstrator your automobile business 
will pay increased dividends 


And now, back to you — 


No doubt you have read this little message of ours to the dealer. 
There is nothing confidential in it. It was merely a digres- 
sion from the main business of making you realize what The 
Standardized Cole means to you, as a user. 


Just a final word. We know the Cole is right because the 
principle of complete Standardization is right. You have un 
doubtedly made up your mind that if the Cole is as good as 
you now believe it to be — you will buy it. 


We believe firmly that you have already made up your mind 
to own a Cole. Our only suggestion is that you get your order 
in at once —this merely to insure prompt delivery. 


~COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY  {f,, 


Indianapolis U. S. 


Originators and Builders of the PStantasitized Car 





















There’s 


Sunshine 


Every day of the year for the 
mother whose “little ones” are 
well and happy; and the health 
cf children depends largely 
upon their food and drink. 


The toothsome, mild flavour 
of the new food-drink, 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


quickly appeals to the normal 
childish appetite. Postumcon- 
tains genuine nourishment, and 
is a most wholesome breakfast 


~ No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful of In- 
stant Postum in an ordinary 
cup of hot water dissolves 
instantly and makes it right 
for most persons. 


A big cup requires more 
and some people who like 
strong things put in a heaping 
spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 


Experiment until you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 
Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn't re- 
quire boiling, but is prepared 
instantly by stirring a level tea- 
spoonfu! in a cup of hot water. 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


POSTUM 











THE SATURDAY 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
windpipes, switches on an electric light at 
the bottom of said tube, and writes what 
he sees with a blue flesh pencil on the lit-up 
individuals’ chests. 

You see, our student is progressing. He 
is working pretty hard and learning every 
minute, picking up an instrument here and 
there, going out to supper now and then 
with one of the Docents who likes him, and 
trying to explain the single-tax idea over 
beer and Wiener Schnitzel. He is going to 
make a pretty good nose-and-throat man; 
he has a good method, good technic, and 


| a light, firm touch. Also it is in his favor 


that he works quickly, without unnecessary 
movements. 

Eight hours a day for work. How about 
the other sixteen? 

Well, he plays rather more than he had 
expected. He goes to the opera, because 


| he likes music and it is cheap. He can 


get a good seat, up high among the music 
lovers, for about forty cents; but the opera 
starts early and is over by ten or a little 
later. After that he goes to a coffee house 
or the American bar until midnight. Not 
a carouse, this—a decorous sitting at small 
tables, sipping coffee or beer and waiting 
for midnight. 


Vienna After Clinic Hours 


At midnight, you see, the real amuse- 
ment places open—little theaters where 
two or three mildly shocking farce skits 


| make up the program, while people sup and 


wine; dance houses like the Tabarin and 
half a dozen others, with mad Hungarian 
orchestras, a program of Apache dancers 
from Paris, darkies from the States who 
sing and clog, Spanish dancers, and Rus- 
sian Cossack dancers. 

They dance in the center of the room, 
while all round, at the little tables, men 
and women—drink and watch, elbows on 
table, chins in palms. There is much wick- 
edness, much vice; but there is also much 
innocent amusement. Because of the pic- 
ture in his watch our little doctor gets away 
at three o’clock or so, yawns and goes home 
to bed. He has a clinic at seven-thirty in 
the morning. 

That is his play. In the winter he skates 
a bit—skating is immensely popular 
walks on Sunday afternoon in the great 
Ringstrasse, goes to a free band concert or 
to the Prater Park. He takes a party of 
young women from the pension to the 
moving-pieture theater, or to Demel’s in 
the afternoon for tea and to see the aris- 
tecracy. He buys half a dozen meer- 
schaum pipes and accumulates a set of 
filled notebooks on his bedroom table. 


EVENING POST 


Also he is beginning to worry about his 
bank account. 

Even his mild pleasuring costs money. 
Beer and cigarettes, native wines, opera 
tickets, an occasional supper and evening 
at one of the big variety antes -all this 
is eating into his capital. He gets a bank 
statement, for which he pays two kronen 
a statement two feet long and a foot and 
a half wide, written out patiently in long- 
hand, which rather alarms him. It is not 
only the getting back home, you see—it is 
going to be some little time before his 
waiting room fills up; and a man must 
live. Nevertheless he refuses to worry 
long. He compromises by deducting from 
his bank balance enough money to take 
him home, and putting it in another bank. 

He is not going to stay in Vienna all the 
time. He is going to Halle for one thing; 
to Berlin for something else. He is con- 
scientious, this youth; he means to charge 
ten dollars and give ten dollars’ worth. 
There are other men in the classes who will 
go back when he does, and who will charge 
ten dollars and give about fifty cents’ worth. 
Just going to Europe, you see, does not 
make a man wiser. 

He is doing pretty well—has been put 
on the executive committee of the A. M. A.; 
helps to organize the Christmas dance; has 
learned to keep his mouth shut when 
something goes wrong in a clinic and the 
professor flings an instrument or a sponge 
at a nurse; has grown a little calloused as 
to life and death—the tolling bell does not 
get on his nerves as it did at first; has 
learned to tip the street-car conductor 
without blushing, and to cross the crowded 
streets with caution—because if a man is 
knocked down by a taxicab he is liable to 
arrest for obstructing traffic; and has begun 
to have a homesick aching for America and 
the girl in the back of his watch. 

He came in the early fall. Winter has 
come now—the wet and chilly winter of 
Vienna. He walks through slush to the 
hospital in the gray morning, and back 
again through soft, fine rain at noon. The 
tiled stove warms only a corner of his bed- 
room. He posts a few Christmas presents 
early in December, and receives one or two 
from home, depressingly early or tantaliz- 
ingly late. 

Christmas, with its gayety, leaves him 
rather sad. Clinics are off for ten days. 
The boar’s head with cranberry eyes does 
not appeal to him. He unites with the other 
guests at the pension to buy a Christmas 
present for the genial lady who runs the 
place, and gives tips to the hard-worked 
serving maids. 

America seems very far away, 
dubious, Christmas a farce; 


success 
but at New 
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Year’s a party of the doctors, with their 
families, goes up to Semmering, in the 
Tyrol, for the holiday and a week-end. 
Here it is clear and cold—the snow is deep 
and frozen hard. Men on skis, with 
poppy-red cheeks and green feathers in 
their hats, puff up and down the slopes 
dragging tiny sleds. The sun shines; the 
snow creaks underfoot. 

The little doctor forgets the wet and 
gloom and hard work back in the city of 
the plain. He takes a dozen small expa- 
triated Americans, goes coasting, and brings 
them in rosy and starving. 

The Hausfrau has a brother in America 
and knows what is what for New Year's 
Day; so she serves turkey d l’Américaine, 
and a berry that is first cousin to the 
cranberry, and a plum pudding with an 
American flag stuck in it. 


Home Again With a Specialty 


It is New Year’s Day. The little doctor's 
heart rather swells, seeing the turkey and 
the plum pudding and the flag. What is 
this new year to bring him after all? He 
sits rather still during the gayety of the 
meal. If only he can make it go! 

They drink, as is but courteous, to the 
Emperor of Austria, all standing—even 
the children, with a bit of wine in a glass. 
The little doctor reaches down and takes the 
flag out of the plum pudding. He had 
meant to muke a short speech, but he has 
a lump in his throat. He holds the flag 
above his head. 

“Home!” he says rather huskily. 


And so after a time he sails for home. 
He is a little older, a little wearier—assur- 
edly more assured. Where before he had 
tried to spread himself in a thin layer over 
a large slice of medical ge sneralizations, he 
is now a concentrationist, a man of on 
field, one battle—a specialist in a day of 
specialization. 

In his way he is epochal, revolutionary 
He marks the passing of old methods, the 
advent of new. It is all for the best, no 
doubt; but he marks a loss also—the pass- 
ing away of an old friend—that wise, sane 
infinitely experienced, infinitely kind old 
friend, the family practitioner. The race is 
to the swift after all. 

Home then, with eyes straining for the 
westward land; home, with the girl wait- 
ing; home, with new hope and opportunity, 
fame perhaps, and a shamefaced desire 
to help a little with the Great Problem 
Home! With shining eyes he bends over 
the rail toward the sunset. 

Pressing forward “toward the m: ark for 
the prize of the high calling 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Too Numerous 


DARKY employed as an office boy in 

Kentucky came to work one morning 
with a face that looked as though it had 
been run through a meat grinder. 

“Henry,”’ demanded his surprised em- 
ployer, “‘what in the world has happened 
to you?” 

“Well, suh, boss,” explained Henry, “I 
got into a little argument las’ night wit 
another nigger, and one thing led to another 
twell I up and hit at him. Well, suh, it 
seemed lak dat irritated him. He took and 
blacked both of mah eyes and bit one of 
mah years mighty nigh off, and split mah 
lip and knocked two of mah teeth loose; 
and den he th’owed me down and stamped 
me in de stomach. Honest, boss, I never 
did git so sick of a nigger in mah life!” 


Dry Humor 


HE chief forest ranger of the big Gov- 

ernment reserve along the Grand 
Cafion, in Arizona, had occasion lately, in 
the course of a somewhat extended trip, 
to travel as far east as Kansas City. When 
he returned to his post of duty he brought 
along an Irishman who had quesened a 
desire to go West and grow up with the 
country. 

When they struck the desert the Irish- 
man looked for a spell at the dry and arid 
prospect. Then he said: 

“Mister, I don’t want to say anything 
unpleasant about this country, but it looks 
to me like it would take nine acres of it to 
rust wan nail!” 


Directive Heaters 


IRECTIVE heaters have now appeared 

for electric heating in homes as a sup- 
plement to regular heating systems on cold 
days, or on chilly days of the fall and spring 
when ordinary heating systems are not in 
use. The new heaters appear much like the 
little electric heaters that have become well 
known lately, but they have the added qual- 
ity of largely directing heat to one spot. 
Accordingly, if a person wishes to warm his 
feet he can direct all the power of the 
heater to his feet. Parabolic metal mirrors 
are used on much the same principle as a 
searchlight. 


Moving the Sandbar 


HE great spring floods of this year here 

and there did a little benefit, enough to 
get floods in on the old proverb of ill winds. 
A Virginia ore and iron company on the 
James River, for instance, had the rare 
good fortune to find the flood to be only 
beneficial. 

The company was erecting a plant and 
needed a large amount of sand for its cast- 
ing house. Up the river, on the other side 
from the site of the new plant, was a sand- 
bar that was composed of the right kind of 
sand; so the company had planned to have 
teams haul the adies to the new plant. 
But the flood came before the hauling was 
to start, and when the water went down it 
was found that the sandbar had been picked 
up by the water and carried on to the com- 
pany’s property, convenient to the new 
casting house. 


Light Boxes 


IGHT boxes or water torches, which will 
float on the water and give a great flare 
of light for an hour, are the latest applica- 
tion of the modern chemical marvel, calcium 
carbide. In Paris such light boxes are being 
sold for use as fireworks at celebrations 
but in Germany they have been developed 
much further. 

Cylinders of the calcium carbide are 
fired from guns like ordinary shells, so that 
a ship can surround itself with a circle of 
great flare-lights, each burning at three 
thousand candle power for an hour. When 
the cylinders strike the water they sink 
slowly and water seeps into the carbide. 
This generates gas and brings the cylinders 
back to the surface; and then an automatic 
device lights the gas. 


Husbandly Solicitude 


N CHICAGO not long ago a vaudeville 

comedian married a woman who was 
likewise connected with the profession 
Immediately after the ceremony he left his 
bride in her room and went down to the 
bar where, meeting a number of very con- 
genial friends, he proceeded to celebrate the 
recent event fittingly. Several happy hours 
passed. 

Toward dusk the bridegroom went to the 
telephone and called up his room. His new 
wife answered. In a slightly husky voice 


he said: 
“Is that you, friend wife? Well, this is 
I just made a date for 


friend husband. 
dinner. How’re things breaking for you?” 
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Carnation Milk that F 
puts that rich butter and cream 
Havor into everything I cook.”’ 


som 


The housewife who uses Carnation Milk in her weekly baking and daily cooking gives 
herself and family a continual treat. Cream your vegetables with Carnation Milk —it adds 
to the flavor and makes them simply delicious. 


Carnation Miillk 


From Contented Cows 











Cream Tomato Soup Recipe Thin White Sauce Recipe 
One-half can Carnation Milk diluted with same quantity of For vegetables or meat dishes Melt two tablespoon 
water. One can tomatoes, 2 lb. Two small onions. One butter in sauce pan; when bubbling, add one and one-half 
teaspoon salt. One teaspoon sugar. One-half teaspoon soda tablespoons flour and stir until flour and butter are well 
One-quarter teaspoon pepper. Small sprig of celery or dash of blended. Pour in, very gradually, one-half cup water mixed 
celery salt. Dash of cayenne pepper. Boil all but the milk with one-half cup Carnation Milk Stir constantly Season 
together 20 minutes. Strain through a colander. Add milk and — with one-quarter teaspoon salt and a little pepper. Beat unti 
et come to a boiling point. Serve at once smooth and glossy 
P l ical 
ure — clean — sweet — economica 
Here are just a few of the good things that Carnation Milk will make better and more appetizing — Cream 


Tomato Soup, Oyster Stew, Cream Salad Dressing, Rice Pudding, New England Succotash, Breakfast Ramekins, 
Creamed Codfish, Creamed Chicken, Biscuits, Doughnuts, Bread, Custards, Pumpkin Pie and Fudge 


Recipes for the preparation of these are in the Carnation Milk Recipe Book. Ask your grocer 
for it—also have him send you some Carnation Milk—you will find an every meal use for it 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


General Offices: SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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The Evolution of the Delco 
The Revolution of the Automobile 


Two years ago the fourth of August the 
first electrically cranked car appeared 
on the market—it was Delco equipped 


The introduction of the Delco System marked an epoch in automobile history. 

Two years ago electric cranking was smiled at as an impractical dream. 

‘Foday it is demanded as an essential factor of a properly built car. 

Automobile history has been made with amazing rapidity simce August, 1911. 

The real refinement of the motor car began with the elimination of the crank. 

The heavy, high powered car that a couple years ago required expert knowledge 
and a strong arm to operate, now submits itself with lamblike docility to the gentle 


touch of a woman’s hand 


Probably never before in the history of any modern industry has there been such 
revolutionary development in so short a time, and it has been due largely to the fact that 
Delco Equipment was a perfected, practical machine before the first Delco equipped car 


The Delco System 


appeared. 





Electric Cranking -Lighting-Ignition 


The pioneering of Delco Engineers and 
Designers was well done. 

lingineering problems were solved, and 
mechanical difficulties eliminated in the 
seclusion of the Delco experimental shops 
before the public ever heard of electric 
cranking. 

‘That is why the Delco system was an 
Instantaneous success. 

That is why the 12,000 Delco equipped 
cars that were produced last year simply 
revolutionized the automobile business. 

lhat is why it has been necessary for us 
to produce Delco 
equipment for over 
40,000 cars this year, 

















The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, 


and to undertake the production of prac- 
tically 100,000 Delco equipments next 
year. 

There is only one possible explanation for 
such remarkable development in so short a 
time—the Delco System was fundamentally 
and mechanically right from the very start. 


And just bear this in mind—big as the 
production has grown to be, it is not supply- 
ing the demand. 


A lot of automobile buyers who want 
Delco equipped cars this year are not going 
to be able to get them, simply because of 
the limits of production possibilities. 


Delco equipped cars are now and will 
continue to be at a premium. 


Delco equipment for 1914, even more simple and compact in 
construction than formerly, higher in power and, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, more positive in operation, marks probably the highest type of 
electrical apparatus that has ever been produced for motor car service. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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THE DUKE 


Continued from Page 4 


“You really may as well,”’ she murmured 
with a blush. * What’s the use of a fuss?” 

Something in her voice touched the Duke 
with a sense of that sympathy which all 
adventurous people have for one another, 
however widely different the sphere and 
method of their activities may be. He 
pressed the Countess’ hand for a moment 
and laughed. 

“The last thing I want is a fuss,” said 
he, “especially as I dare say other people 
aren’t as careless with their revolvers as 
I seem to have been with mine. But I 
haven’t got the sapphire, and that’s the 
fact. Search me if you like.” 

The Prince lost control of himself. 
rising from his chair, he cried: * 


Half 


‘Damn it, 


we will! 

“Oh, your temper!” murmured the 
Countess soothingly. “‘So dangerous! So 
bad!” 


The Prince, very purple, seemed all the 
same to acknowledge the justice of her 
rebuke. He sank back into his seat again. 

“You should exercise common 
Monseigneur,”’ she pursued. “ If the Duke 
had suspicions of us 

“Oh, madame!” 
with a smile. 

“‘He wouldn’t bring the sapphire,” she 
continued. “If he had no suspicions he 
wouldn’t hide it. If he brought it, it was 
to show to ladies. Well then’’—she blushed 
more markedly —** he wouldn’t have it in 
well in a place where he could not easily 
reach it. 

The Duke admired her common sense; 
but it is characteristic of common sense to 
confine itself to obvious alternatives. 

“Why didn’t you bring it, mon 
she went on, turning to the Duke. 

“Well, really I—I feel a bit awkward; 
and”’—he indic ated the tall servants—‘‘ we 
ure not alone.” 

“Oh, yes, we are; quite enough alone,” 
said she with a smiling nod. ‘You're the 
only stranger here, Duke.” 

““Madame, I will be as candid as you are, 
if candor is to be the order of the day. The 

sapphire is valuable. I never take it any- 
where without consultit ng the police.” 

‘There now, what did I say? I told you 
he wasn’t a fool!” exclaimed the Countess. 


sense, 


protested the Duke 


ami?” 


The Duke may have been mistaken, but ne 
certainly thought that the remark was 
addressed, primarily at all events, to the 


‘And what « lid the police 


second footman. 
say when you consulted them? 
“You'll excuse me? You know it’s their 
business to be suspicious. They said that 
I knew too little of your—your 
Countess, and that they _ 

“Knew too much?” 

The Duke waved his hands. “I might tell 
you that. It would sound well. If I had 
wanted to bluff I should have said that. 
But I prefer to tell you the on They 
said they knew nothing at all, but that if 
I wished they would make inquiries.” At 
this point the Duke flattered himself that 
he was lying with a pretty discretion. 

“And you said?” pursued the Countess 
with that appealing persistence of hers. 

“Oh, I — laughed the Duke, “that 
I should be better able to tell them about 
that if they’ d call at my place tomorrow 
en - He lit a cigarette 

“W hict * he added through the first puffs 
of it, “the *y agreed to do.’ 

With this the Duke rose to his feet, not 
being, however, quite sure how the company 
would receive his movement. The immedi- 
ate result of it was a sudden turn of all 
heads toward the second footman. He, 
for his part, looked at the Countess and then 
held up his hand. Nobody moved. 

“It’s all quite understood between us,” 
the Duke went on, assuming now an air of 
some authority. “You are to sacrifice my 
cousin’s acquaintance and the rem: unde or 
of your tenancy of this house, fortunately 
only a fortnight.” 

“How do you know that?” 
the Prince. 

The Duke took no heed of him; he knew 
now who were the leading spirits of the 
party, and Monseigneur was not among 
them. ‘On my part I agree to forget this 
evening, except so far as may be necessary 
to satisfy my cousin’s curiosity. You may 
wonder that I make you this offer. You 
will hardly hesitate to accept it.” He 
pushed his chair back from the table, and, 


menage, 


blurted out 


turning round, came face to face with the 


second footman. Their eyes met, the 
Duke’s alert yet confident, the second 
footman’s ruminative, puzzled, searching 


his opponent's face. 

Looking into the second footman’s eyes, 
which were of the shade commonly called 
china blue, the Duke realized that he was 
not out of the woods yet; the second foot- 
man, whatever might be the case with his 
associates, was not satisfied. Then he must 
tread very warily; he must above all show 
no eagerness and no anxiety. 

“You look thoughtful, my friend,’ he 
remarked. As he spoke the little Countess 
rose suddenly from her chair, came to the 
second footman and put her arm through 
his. The next moment the butler and the 
first footman took the two empty chairs 
and helped themselves, the butler to an 
apple, the footman to port. The Duke 


looked at his watch. ‘“‘ Masks off at ten- 
thirty, is it?’’ he asked the Countess with a 
smile. 


“You have puzzled my husband, and 
he’s a very clever man,” she said. 


“Happy to make the Count’s acquaint- 


ance in a new and I’m sure much more 
pleasant capacity,”’ remarked the Duke, 
smiling at the second footman. 

“I’m wondering how it is that Your 
Grace risked disappointing Lady Ana- | 
stasia,”’ said the second footman, who 


preserved throughout a pensive gravity. 
“Prudence before politeness sometimes? 

No 
“T hardly think so with Your Grace. It 

doesn’t accord with what I've heard of 


you. 


“You think I've contrived to hide the 
thing since I came into the house?” 

‘Not since you've been in this room, 

I'm sure of that, but I'll do myself the 


honor of escorting you to the front door. 
If you have hidden it, I should w ish it to 
remain where it is for the present.’ 

The Duke laughed. M Let it remain 
where it is by all means. I’ve no quarrel 
with that.” 

“Come, Duke,” said the Countess. ‘* Give 
me yourarm. My husband will follow us.” 

The Duke obeyed, though clearly the act 
of courtesy would cripple his actions in case 
he wished to pick up Simonetta’s sapphire 
from an improvised hiding-place. Perhaps 
the Countess was awake to that considera 
tion. They passed through the drawing- 
room, followed by the second footman three 
or four paces behind. 


“I'm afraid,”’ said the Countess as they 


went downstairs, “that you think very 
badly of us.” 

“f beg your pardon?” The Duke had 
been thinking, but not of the moral 


character of his hosts. 

“IT mean that we should adopt this 
this mode of life.” 

“Oh, on the contrary, it must 
extremely interesting. I myself 
always found a pleasure in evading 
law—in the matter of motor cars, 
nstance : 

“Oh, but we 
very vulgar!” 
shocked. 

“I don’t think I meant 
you do,” smiled the Duke. 

They were at the bottom of the stairs; 
the hall door, the way of escape, lay before 
the Duke; it would be an affectation 
deny that he felt somewhat excited. 

On approaching the door, still arm- 
in-arm with the Countess, still followed by 
the second footman, the Duke perceived his 
hat and coat on the table; and not in the 
pocket of his coat, but lying beside it, 
gleamed the ivory butt of his revolver. 


be 
have 
the 


ior 


never take those; that’s 
cried the Countess, genuinely 


exac tly what 


lo 





The Duke’s first impulse was to disengage | 


himself, rush forward and seize it. The 
wisdom of second thoughts restrained him. 
He knew that the look of questioning was 
still in the second footman’s eyes. Much 
as the Duke valued Simonetta’s sapphire, 
his keenest desire at that moment was the 
second footman’s defeat. 

The little Countess let go his arm and took 
up his coat. “Let me help you on with 
it,”’ she said. 

Apparently the second footman had 
satisfied himself with regard to the coat at 
an earlier stage. At any rate he paid no 
heed to it now. He took up the revolver 
and stood turning it over idly in his hands 
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and frowning thoughtfully. Not looking 
at him, the Duke busied himself in adjusting 
his scarf and buttoning his coat. Then he 
took his hat in his left hand and held out 
his right to the Countess. 

“I'll give your remembrances to my 
cousin,” he said. “‘Of course you put her 
off tonight?” 

The Countess nodded, the Duke smiled 
the Countess opened the hall door. 

“Oh, but I hope I may have my revolver,’ 
added the Duke; “‘it’s an old friend.” And 
on this spoken sentence there came in his 
head, urgent, vivid, charged with over- 
powering anxiety, the silent questions: 
“‘How did I say that? Was it right? Was 
it wrong? Was it too anxious? Was it 
overcareless? How in Heaven’s name did 
I say that?” 

The second footman raised his eyes to 
the Duke’s face again and held the butt of 
the revolver toward him. ‘I’m afraid I’ve 
taken the liberty of removing the cartridges, 
Your Grace.” 

“T thought that possible,” said the Duke, 
smiling, as he put out his hand to take the 
weapon. 

That sounds a simple thing 
if his hand should tremble, if he should 
snatch eagerly, if his eyes should light up 
with premature exultation! The second 
footman was—or seemed to be—a long 
time handing over the revolver. 

“You felt me take it, didn’t you?” 
| asked. ‘“‘When you came in, I mean?” 

“I thought I felt you—just felt you.” 

“7 thought you did too. Clumsy of me! 

Here it is. 

“If I'd had the sapphire you would cer- 
tainly have put me on my guard. But that 
wouldn’t have been much use. 

Not till he had said this did he put out his 
hand to take the revolver—a perfectly 
steady hand. Indeed the Duke always de- 
clared—and if his word were doubted, 
maintained with something more than his 
usual warmth—that nothing whatever in 
his demeanor, neither hand, nor mouth, 
nor eyes, in the least betrayed him. “No, 
he thought of it himself,” the Duke would 
say; “but, as the gods would have it, just 
too late.” 

However that may be—and the Duke 
was not accustomed to claim credit unde- 
served — just as he had restored the revolver 
to his hip-pocket and had backed politely 
to the door, which the Countess still held 
open for him, the second footman raised 
his hands high above his head for an ir 
stant, uttered aloud cry, and hurled himseli 
forward toward the Duke. 

The Duke sprang back, seizing the out- 
side handle of the door and thus wrenching 
the inside one from the Countess’ grasp. 
He had time— time and nota second more 
to slam the door behind him, and he took 
the five steps that led down from it in a 
flying leap. Landed in the winding avenue 
which ran from the house to the road, he 
made the best speed he could. 

He had need. He heard the door open 
again behind him; he heard the Countess’ 
shout: “ Don’t shoot, dear, don’t shoot!”’; 
he heard the second footman’s feet land on 
the gravel of the drive with a thud far 
heavier than his own had made. Distrust- 
ing the effect of the Countess’ appeal, the 
Duke ran for his life—and for Simonetta’s 
sapphire. 

The drive was perhaps a hundred yards 
long. The Duke had too big a start to be 
caught in that space, except by a bullet 
The second footman ran well, but he did 
not gain much. “He may yet catch me on 
the road; it’s very quiet at night. And 
there are lamps on the road; they'll give 
him a better aim!’’ To run the hundred 
yards took him perhaps eleven seconds, 
but there is plenty of time for thought in 
that. 

Suddenly he came to a stop. Sudc lenly 
too the pursuing feet behind him ceased to 
beat the gravel. A long, low, cautious 
whistle had sounded through the stillness 
of the grounds of remote Meldart Lodge. 
The Duke cast one look into the murky 
drive behind him; then he walked forward 
easily, a smile on his lips. He knew that 
whistle. 

Outside the gate was Monsieur Ferdi- 
nand, not in the small electric brougham, 
but in a powerful touring car. He touched 
his cap respectfully. 

“TI didn’t call you up, 
marked the Duke 

“No, Your Grace,” said Ferdinand; 
“but the fact is, happening to be in a public 
house the other day, I chanced to hear a 

| man say that the lady at Meldart Lodge 
| was no better than ‘ 


to do. But 


he 


Ferdinand,” re- 
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“Mere gossip, Ferdinand,” said the 
Duke, getting in beside him. “There was 
no reason for you to come.” 

Ferdinand looked up at him. 
Grace seems a trifle out of breath.” 
nand touched him on the arm; a 
heavy, retreating step echoed from 
avenue. Ferdinand chuckled softly. 

“Have it your own way, Ferdinand,” 
smiled the Duke. “I think I'll take a whisky 
and seltzer at the Blenheim Club.” 

“Very good, Your Grace. I shouldn't 
wonder if you need it.” 


“Your 
Ferdi 
slow, 


the 


The Duke finished his narrative and his 
chocolate. Lighting a cigar, he leaned 
back in his chair and regarded his cous 


with appreciative eyes. She had looked in 


on the way back from her morning ride. 
She wore a dark-blue habit and a sma!l 
stiff hat. Her feet, in topboots, entirely 


shoes that 
Antoinette. 
her cheeks wore a bright 
attributable to her recent 


warranted the disposal of the 
had proved too small for Marie 
Besides all this, 
flush not entirely 
exercise. 

‘That's all very well, Basil,”’ said Lad 
Anastasia; “I dare say I ought to have 
tumbled to what they were, and I dare say 
you were very as indeed 
to think yourself 

‘Rather fortunate 
interposed the Duk 


1 
ciever, you seem 


than clever,” 


Suave 


“But if the people had been all right, 
and if they hadn’t put me off, and if 1} 
gone ” The Luke smiled slight and 
Lady Anastasia looked haughty “All of 


which are quite — quite —er 
‘Probable hy poth ses, dear A: 
the Duke suggested with a nod. 


astasia,”” 


‘Just what I was going to say—quite 
probable hypotheses—well then I should 
have been very disappointed and ashame 
because I’d promised them that you 


and you'd promised me 
I should have looked 
it’s the first time you 
to me in your life.’ 


bring the sapphire 
that you'd bring it. 

a fool, and you— well, 
ever broke a Lp ee 


butt,’ ” said the Duke, “here it is.’ “He tox 
it from the table. ‘It began life as a singh 
barreled pistol, and the story goes —I give 


for what it’s worth—that it was made fi 

Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
that he carried it at Waterloo, ir 
accidents. However that 
duke smiled —*‘ he made 

** Accidents?” 

“You see the little round gold plaque 
the top with a crowned N and three t 
Well, of course that would be ar 
obvious fake if they were faking, would: 
it? All the same it does do this, you see 

As the Duke spoke, the little gol i plaque 
with the three bees and the crowned N rose 
slowly on four tiny golden legs, and formed 


case ol 
may be’’—the 


no use of it.” 


9 
bees! 


as it were a little tabernacle on the top of 
the ivory butt. ‘Room for a small bottl 
of poison, you see,” remarked the Duke 


‘and just nice room for 
‘Why, I never thought of that!” 
“No more did the 
a moment too late.” 
An oblong ball of cotton wool lay in 
tabernacle, carefully 
legs by fine twine 
“It wouldn't have done for it to rattle,” 


second footman — till 


attached to the four 


the Duke pursued as he broke the twine 
and took out the little bundle. Then th: 
legs slowly sank down again and the ante 
plaque fitted neatly into its place. The 


Duke laid the ball of cotton wool on the 
table by him. 

“How does that work?” asked Lady 
Anastasia, naturally curious. 

‘Just a spring,” answered the Duke, 
smiling. ‘‘Should you like to see if you 


9. 


can find it? 

She shook her head and, taking up the 
ball of cotton wool, disengaged the sapphir« 
from its wrappings. It lay in her hand and 
she regarded it for along while. At last she 
raised her eyes to the Duke’s. 

“It was a shame to make you risk it, 
she said. “Is anything else in the world 
blue, really blue, except this?”’ She held 
it out toward him on the palm of her hand 

“Just some eyes,” said the Duke. 

At this moment Frank entered. 
Duke's air indicated surprise, if not dis 
pleasure. Frank carried a small antique 
leather case open and empty in his hand 
He looked sadly flustered. The Duke 
turned to him, but Lady Anastasia’s eyes 
were still set on the sapphire. 

“I beg Your Grace’s pardon, but I —I 
can’t see Simonetta’s sapphire anywhere 
this morning, Your Grace!” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Frank, 
the right place,”’ said the 


The 


if you look in 
Duke. 
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To Every Motorcyclist: 


The IGNITION SERVICE 


you have been waiting for—nay, almost 
praying for—is now yours for the asking. 


It doesn’t matter what brand of ignition. your single, twin or four is 
SPUTOORE FETE CON equipped with—SPLITDORF SERVICE is AT YOUR COMMAND. 

Fics divs “"t The whole SPLITDORF organization is YOUR FRIEND—we want 
EVERY MOTORCYCLIST to be OUR FRIEND. We'll leave no stone 
unturned to bind the friendship with TRUE SERVICE. 


Be 
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We mean the Service when in time through the geographical location of 
of need—when something goes wrong established Branch Service Stations 
through your own or the other fel- withothers being located as the popular 
low’s fault—when you are “stuck” by ‘“two-wheeler’’spreads its message of 
the wayside in a race or on a joy- health and joy. 


i ride —when the helping h and of a And the Ignition Service that thos> 
factory expert wouid be like “manna Branch Stations are capable of —stock 
from Heaven.” in hand for equipment—appliances for 
The Service that can,and will,locate testing and trying out—factory ex- 
and set aright any kink in your igni- perts who are past masters in every 
} tion system—the Service that is “al- form of ignition device —and, above all, 
F ways there” with the fat, rich spark an earnest willingness and intent to 
F that means so much toward getting be of real practical use to every motor- 
§ the best out of your motor —the Serv- cyclist when he needs it most 
ice that insures reliable ignition in This is Splitdorf Service —the 
run or race under any and every Service now being perfected for the 
condition. benefitof motorcyclists the worldover 
The Ignition Service, too,that starts the Service that means to serve—the 
; 


from factories equipped to the last Service that is “always there” with 
detail with every mechanical appliance the punch for practical and useful pur- 
and representing a fortune in invest- poses and the /gnition Service that, in 
ment, manned by thousands of me-_ short, is certain to add to the almost 
chanics of thegreatestskilland directed unlimited joys of motorcycling in the 
by men of electrical, as well as practi- future. 





cal, genius. Call upon our nearest Branch Mana- 

And the Ignition Service that is gerif you have ignition troubles— he'll 
broadcast throughout the United advise and help you without delay 
States, with arteries in South America He’s there for the purpose — you can 
and London, and is at your door depend upon him treating you right 
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And remember, a! New ignit for i’ is slogar we ive & spe 
exe anes ie oposition of the arentent ° teres t to ever wher of p gas ve 
motor who w« d 


i | SPLITDORF "COMMON SE NSE” SPARK E PLUGS 


SPLITDORF WATERPROOF MAGNETOS 
Make an UNBEATABLE IGNITION TEAM 


Headquarters for SPLITDORF European Service: 6 City Road, Finsbury Square, London, E. ( 
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THE PRICE OF PLACE 


(Continued from Page 19 


attitude of McManus. So far as he knew, 
McManus conducted his political affairs 
honestly and shrewdly, although he al- 
ways demanded his reward, and Marsh, 
after thinking much about it, came to the 
conclusion that McManus was bound to 
him by no ties that could not be broken 
That is, he decided 


| McManus needed him as much as he needed 


McManus. He was merely yetting into a 
frame of mind that illustrates the truth that 
politics is the most selfish business on earth. 

Marsh did as much as he could at the law, 
but that wasn’t much, for politics kept him 
busy. He collected some money due him, 
took a retainer or two, and sold a few lots 
he had in a subdivision of Morganville. Mc- 
Manus .:ad been successful in getting a fair 
amount from the National Congressional 
Campaign Committee, and he assessed 
Marsh only five hundred dollars, warning 
him that he would have to put up twenty- 
five hundred dollars next time he ran. 
Marsh found his one session in Congress 
had given him a standing in his district he 
had not hitherto enjoyed, and he was well 
pleased with himself when he returned to 
Washington, immediately after Thanks- 
giving Day, for the short concluding session 
of his first term. 

Money was uppermost in his mind 
money and how to get it. He had resorted 
to every device, and had been able only to 
come out even at the end of his first session. 
He had even gone to the lengths of naming 
Mrs. Marsh for his personal clerk, hiring 
a stenographer for fifty dollars a month to 
do the work, and pocketing the balance, a 
little scheme he found was in general prac- 
tice among the members who had no in- 
comes outside their salaries. He also found 
that sons and daughters of influential men 
in the House were carried as clerks and 
secretaries and messengers, and he was one 
of the first to draw his mileage and to com- 
mute his stationery account. He had cul- 
tivated the disbursing officer, and could 
get an advance of a hundred dollars or 
so on his salary from time to time. It was 
nauseating business, though, this constant 
scheming and contriving to make his income 
meet his expenses, and he was eager to find 
ways to make money and relieve himself of 


| the horrors of being constantly hard-up. 


One thing that bothered him was Mrs. 
Marsh’s insistence they should move from 
the Bruxton to a more fashionable hotel. 
Marsh was well satisfied with the Bruxton, 
although he intended to get better quarters 
as soon as he could manage it. Mrs. Marsh 
said the Bruxton was impossible, and had 
selected a place on an avenue where she 
knew the society was more select. She 
argued unceasingly with Marsh that she 
was deterred in her earnest desire to help 
him to advancement in his career by her 
Bruxton environment; but he, figuring on 
the expense, decided to wait for a time. 
Besides, Dorothy was finishing her school 
that year and would come to Washington 
with them next December, when Marsh 
would begin his second term, and that 
would mean an increase in expenses; for 
Dorothy’s upkeep, aside from her simple 
frocks, was nothing in Morganville, as she 
lived with her grandmother. 

The short session passed quickly. Mrs. 
Marsh was devoted to her calls and re- 
ceptions. She had developed into a styl- 
ish, correctly attired, distinguished-looking 
woman, had learned much in the way of 


| the amenities as Washington official society 


practices them, and was known, among 
those who knew her at all, as “the clever 
Mrs. Marsh.” She had a gift of light con- 
versation, was quick-witted, good-humored, 
extremely self-confident and had developed 
poise. Her gowns caused Marsh some 


| financial stress, but he was proud of her, 


and he managed to get her what she wanted, 
although he fiadn't much left when all her 
demands were met. He worked hard in 
his committee and was popular with the 


| men he met there and in the House, where 





he knew about a hundred of the members 
and had a bowing acquaintance with a 
hundred more. ambo continued on 
friendly terms, but volunteered no further 
stock-market information. Once or twice 
Marsh asked him if there was anything in 
sight, and Rambo each time shook his 
head and said the times were not propitious. 

“If anything turns up that looks good 
I'll let you in it, Marsh,” he said. “No use 
of our bucking it ourselves. Wait until we 
get the inside stuff.” 


Marsh had no pressing political worries 
when he reached Morganvilie a few days 
after the Congress adjourned on March 
fourth, and he went vigorously at his law 
business and had good luck. He lived 
quietly, asserted his authority when Mrs. 
Marsh decided to go to a fashionable sum- 
mer hotel for July and August, and sent 
her and Dorothy to a small place in the 
mountains. He brought three thousand 
dollars in cash with him when he returned 
to Washington in November, and owed 
nothing in his home town save current bills 
He took the three thousand dollars to the 
banker who had loaned him the same 
amount a year cr so before. The banker 
was smilingly glad to see him, he said, had 
wondered what had become of him, offered 
him every accommodation his institution 
afforded and assured Marsh it was a pleas- 
ure to serve him. Marsh noticed that the 


banker’s smile was confined to his lips. His 
eyes were cold and steely-gray. 
Senator Paxton sent a note to Marsh 


and asked him to drop round when it was 
convenient. Marsh went immediately. 
He had heard, out in the district, that Pax- 
ton thought well of him and predicted a 
future for him, and Paxton was a greater 
state power than McManus. 

““Marsh,” said the senator, “there’s a 
vacancy on the Public Lands Committee 
you can have if you want it.” 

“I thought I would like to stay on 
Dist rict of Columbia.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, only there is no end 
of work to it. You can stay there, too, and 
you'll get up on the list, for three of the men 
above you are not coming back.” Marsh 
knew this and had figured on it. He had 
learned that length of service is what counts 
in attaining high committee places, that 
seniority is more potent than ability. The 
dropping out of these three men put him 
fourth from the bottom instead of at the 
bottom of the committee on the majority 
side. 

“You see,” continued the senator, “I! 
sort of own a place on that Lands Com- 
mittee— you know we are interested in land 
questions out our way— and I thought you 
might like it.” 

“Is the speaker willing?” asked Mars! 

Senator Paxton smiled a little whimsical 
smile. “I guess he will be,” he said in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

Marsh felt he was being shoved on that 
Lands Committee. It didn’t interest him 
particularly, but he felt also that his being 
on the committee did interest Senator 
Paxton greatly, and he took the place. As 
the senator had predicted, the speaker 
was willing to name him. Indeed, the 
speaker suggested it. 

Marsh's colleagues said he was lucky in 
getting two such important places. Marsh 
didn’t know whether he was lucky or not. 
He had doubts. 

The hotel question was a permanent 
topic of discussion between Marsh and Mrs. 
Marsh. They had returned to their old 
rooms in the Bruxton, but they had been 
obliged to take an additional room for 
Dorothy. Mrs. Marsh had ambitious plans 
for Dorothy. She intended to put her in 
the most fashionable school for young 
ladies in the city, where, she said, “she can 
meet and associate with the daughters of 
exclusive people.”” Marsh knew all along 
there would be but one compromise on 
the hotel question, and that would be to 
do as Mrs. Marsh was insisting, so he finally 
gave in. They moved to a hotel on an 
avenue where they rented two rooms and a 
bath, not so comfortable as those they 
had at the Bruxton, for $300 a month in- 
stead of $200, with an additional charge for 
Dorothy. 

Then came the school problem. Mrs. 
Marsh had made a study of that. Wash- 
ington had many schools, ranging from one 
so high-priced that it was patronized only 
by daughters of very rich men down to less 
pretentious ones, where the tuition was but 
$500 a year. 

“But five hundred?” said Marsh, when 
Mrs. Marsh mentioned this sum to him 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘For Heaven's sake, isn’t 
that enough to pay a year for any girl’s 
education?” 

Dorothy thought it was too much. She 
was not keen about finishing at a‘ “finishing” 
school. She was a girl of good spirit and 
good sense, and she said she'd just as soon 
stay in Morganville as be cooped up ina 
seminary and taught to play the piano and 
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to talk French. She said she hated the piano 
and loathed French, and she liked to be with 
her grandmother, if she couldn’t be with her 
father, whom she adored. 

Mrs. Marsh was shocked. “ But my dear 
Dorothy,” she protested, “think of the 
opportunities this will give you to meet 
the daughters of the best families, and to 
fit yourself for the position you are to 
assume!" 

Dorothy pouted. “I don’t see how it 
will help a any to stick me away in one of 
those horrid schools and fill me full of things 
I don’t want to know.” 

“Anyhow,” declared Mrs. Marsh, “you 
are going. That's settled.” 

However Dorothy didn’t go to the school 
Mrs. Marsh had selected. Marsh had a 
talk with Cragston, a rich member from the 
East who had two daughters in school in 
Washington. 

“Don’t be fooled by that thousand-dol- 
lars-a-year stuff, Marsh,”’ cautioned Crags- 
ton. “The thousand is only the beginning. 
it pays for tuition and board and room. 
About everything else is extra. It costs me 
about five thousand a year for my two girls 
up there. And, believe me, they are being 
finished in a way that will cost me a good 
many thousand more than that after the 
final touches have been applied.” 

Marsh flatly said he couldn't afford it. 
Dorothy stood boldly by and said she didn't 
want him toafford it. Finally acompromise 
was reached, and Dorothy went to a school 
not so fashionable as the other, but still 
fashionable enough to cost six hundred dol- 
lars a year, with extras that would make the 
total reach about a thousand. She started 
late. Next year, Mrs. Marsh declared, she 
would have to be in Washington for the 
school opening. 

After the organization of the House had 
been perfected and the Christmas holidays 
were over—the Marshes stayed in Wash- 
ington instead of going to Morganville 
the first call for a meeting of the Public 
Lands Committee was issued, and Marsh 
dropped round to get acquainted with his 
associates. They were mostly Western men, 
men who were concerned with the questions 
affecting the public domain, and the bulk of 
them had been several terms in Congress 
and knew all the ropes. They all greeted 
Marsh kindly, especially Rambo, who was 
the second man on the list, ranking next to 
the chairman, and, as Marsh soon learned, a 
good deal of a power in the affairs of the 
committee. Rambo spent several after- 
noons with Marsh, outlining possible land 
legislation, and was deeply concerned over 
the revision of several of the existing land 
laws, which, he said, were unfair both to 
the settlers and to the Government. He 
argued there was entirely too much red 
tape about land matters, and especially 
about patenting land claims, and was in 
favor of a less restricted system, whereby 
the public domain might be easier of access 
and settlers would not be so hampered by a 
multiplicity of detail. Rambo said the 
land laws had been changed and amended 
and confused until the practice under them, 
in the Interior Department, gave too much 
power to the ptm mem loner a the Public 
Land Office. 

Marsh was not particularly interested, 
but he listened politely to all Rambo said 
and decided to look into the subject when 
he had time. 

One day Marsh was talking with Senator 
Paxton, and the name of a former senator, 
who was practicing law in Washington, 
and who represented certain diversified 
interests that had matters of concern before 
Congress, was mentioned. 

“IT suppose,”’ remarked Marsh casually, 
“he is a crook.” 

“Hold on, Marsh!” said the senator. 
“Don’t fall into that loose manner of speak- 
ing about others here in Washington. A 
man may practice law as legitimately here 
as in Morganville, and as illegitimately, 
too, if it comes to that. The mere fact that 
a man does practice law in Washington, 
that he has been in Congress and that he 
does represent clients who are interested in 
what Congress is doing, does not make him 
crooked any more than it makes him a 
Mohammedan. It is so common a custom 
to call a man who does not agree with you a 
crook that it is almost universal. You see, 
we all predicate the total honesty of the 
world on the honesty we personally assign 
to ourselves. We all think we are honest 
think we are— except in rare cases when we 
have reached the sublimity of philosophi- 
cal maturity and cease trying to fool our- 
selves. Therefore, inasmuch as we are 
honest, according to our own estimation, 
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we also think any man who does not agree | 


with us is dishonest, a crook, and we say so 
in many instances without any knowledge 
of the facts, or any other kind of basis ex- 
cept our own egotistical self-appraisement. 

“It is one of the cheapest tricks of the 
demagogue and the hypocrite—and we 
have scores of them here as there are scores 
of them everywhere—to try to discredit 
opposition by saying opponents are crooks 
and liars. We assume all the virtues our- 
selves. We refuse to allow any who disagree 
with us credit for any honesty of opin- 
ion or honesty of practice. This vaunted 
civilization of ours, Marsh, is carried on by 
two sets of people. The first consists of a 
large section of the populace who are in- 
sistent you shall do what they want you to 
do; and the second is you yourself, who 
are equally insistent that all others shall do 
what you want them to do. In the struggle 
it always falls out that neither side— all 
others and yourself — gets others to do what 
it wants them to do, nor do you do what 
you want to do yourself. No man gets any 
other to do what he wants that other to do, 
but every man unceasingly, from the cradle 
to the grave, does what others want him to 
do, never what he wants to do himself. 

“Failing to recognize this great truth, we 
persist in our opinions, and when we find 
a man who persists against those opinions 
we seek to demolish him by calling him a 
crook—not because he is a crook, mind you, 
but because he opposes what we want, we 
being, in our opinions, immaculately honest. 
Now it is the same here. It is the common 
custom to speak of men as crooked because 
they have an opportunity to be crooked or 
because we think they have that oppor- 
tunity. You said that man was crooked, 
and you didn’t stop to reflect that the only 
reason on this earth that gives him a chance 
to be crooked is his opportunity. And that 
opportunity exists because we are crooked 
ourselves, for what business can a crook do 
with honest men? And if he is a successful 
crook, the men he deals with must be 
crooks also, and we are the men he deals 
with—-you and I and the other members 
of this Congress. He doesn’t steal any- 
thing, for a he has no power to 
steal anything; but if anything is stolen we 
steal it for him, at his request or for a share 
of the sw ag. : 

“Well,” said Marsh doggedly, 
he is a lobbyist.’ 

“ Lobby ist! Faugh!” snorted the sen- 
ator. “That word always makes me tired. 
There may have been times in this city 
when there were lobbyists who could lobby, 
but those times are gone. If you could 
gather all the so-called lobbyists in this 
city into statuary hall you would find that 
the whole bunch of them haven’t as much 
influence on Congress as one of the marble 
effigies there. They are legislative hangers- 
on, cheaper than messengers, who seek to 
sell their supposed acquaintance and influ- 
ence with legislators to unsophisticated 
come-ons who want favors from Congress. 
Most of them could not get into the office 
of a senator or a representative, certainly 
not into the office of a senator or representa- 
tive who knows the game; and they have 
about as much real effect on American 
legislation as the Russian Duma. They 
slither in and slither out, and hang about 
hotels and cadge money, and it is all a con- 
fidence game both ways. It is cheap and 
nasty and predicated on the widespread 
belief that legislation can be bought. 

““Let me tell you something, Marsh 
Legislation can be bought all right e nough, 
and legislation can be obtained by inf 
ence, but legislation cannot be bought by 
the raw passing of money. There are some 
men in this Congress who would take a 
bribe—take the money—but not many. 
Intrinsically, the majority of these men 
here are straight that way. Most of them 
would kick you out of their rooms if you 
tried to hand them money—most of them, 
not all. That isn’t the way legislation is 
bought, nor is it the way individuals are 
bought. 

“The real lobbyists, the men who buy 
legislation or get it without buying it 
sometimes—work another wey. They are 
not former members or former senators 
or former anythings. They are the real, 
live heads of the big interests who want 
legislation. And they don’t work with the 
individual members. They work through 
the organization. They apply their = 
cal knowledge. They get ce bosses. The 
bosses get the rest of the crowd. 

“When anything important is going on 
here you don’t find these former congress- 
men in any capacity other than errand boys, | 
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these lobbyists you speak about. You do 
find on the spot the biggest men in the in- 
terest affected. They come here. They 
deal with the men who control the Senate 
and the House. They help maintain the 
organization, and they sick out here and 
there a man whois important and influential 
and get him. He gets the others. The rank 
and file are not dishonest, for one great rea- 
son if for no other— they haven't thechance. 
The big fellows deal with the big fellows 
and the rank and file take their orders, and 
there you are.” 

“Then it’s largely political,’’ said Marsh, 
with interest. 

“It’s entirely political. Everything in 
Washington is political. Politics is first 
in all legislation, and all other considera- 
tions—the people, the country, eve’ _—-- 
else—are trailing along way behi nd. W 
legislate for one purpose only, and that ion 
purpose is to maintain ourselves and our 
party in power. Every bit of legislation has 
a political end to it, even the getting of an 
eight-dollar pension. The men in Congress 
have one great, imperative interest—to 
stay in Congress themselves and keep their 
party in power in Congress and in the White 
House. All legislation is directed to that 
end. Thus when a big interest is affected 
by any proposed legislation that big in- 
terest has learned not to try to deal with 
individuals, but to deal with the heads of 
the organization that controls the individ- 
uals, the organization that must be main- 
tained because it in turn maintains the 
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the rates on the articles they manufac- 
ture or the article manufactured by their 
clients. This is a fruitful field of employ- 
ment for the lobbyists who live in Washing- 
ton, and most of them welcome a tariff 
change. A railroad rate bill or a change in 
a trust law, or anything affecting any of the 
big corporations, not only helps the local 
contingent but brings in large numbers of 
attorneys from the outside; and these 
men come to Washington for a specific 
purpose, make no bones of what they are 
doing, and generally work out in the open. 

There is a certain class of these apparent 
lobbyists who work with claims and who 
urge items in appropriation bills for 
projects in which they are interested. A 
number of lobbyists, who call themselves 
attorneys, take claims against the Govern- 
ment of various sorts—claims for overtime 
on the part of clerks or employees; claims 
for damages; claims of every sort—on 
contingent fees; and these are the most 
suspicious of the list, for if the claim is big 
it is never improbable that the contingency 
may be divided in such a way as to expedite 
the legislation allowing it. The affairs 
of the Indians have been extremely 
valuable to various lobbyists, and so have 
been other similar matters. 

There are two sides to apparent lobbying, 
of course. Much of it is legitimate work, 
done by legitimate attorneys. It is quite 
possible that much of it is not so legitimate, 
but the bulk of the lobbying done in 
Washington comes under this head. It 
covers most of the legislative matters that 
are out of the routine, and there never is 
an appropriation bill that does not have 
items of benefit to some person or per- 
sons, or one where there are not swarms 
of interested persons trying to include 
appropriations for their projects. 


The Lobbyist Absurd 


Now all this is lobbying if lobbying is 
the process of influencing legislation. As 
to the methods used in influencing appro- 
priations and legislation, these are as 
various as the individuals who employ 
them. Personal knowledge has much to do 
with it, and political conditions—and it 
may be that other and baser considerations 
are used at times; but it is only fair to 
say that the apparent lobbyist does not 
often do anything that is not apparent. 
The real reason for this is that he could 
not. Not many men in Congress would 
take a bribe. All in all, this sort of lobby- 
ing is not crooked, is not mysterious, is 
nothing but representation by attorneys, 
either legal or otherwise— not always, but 
usually. 

The Lobbyist Absurd is a deplorable 
creature, who is a sort of cross between a 
bunco-steerer and a petty larcener. He 
hangs about the hotel lobbies and the 
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and them maintain 


individuals 
themselves.’ 

“Where do the people come in? 
Marsh. 

“They do not come in. When you get 
down to bed-rock, despite all the yawp and 
yammer about the people and despite the 
public parading of love for the same by 
the men in Congress, you discover that the 
people, the real people for whom legislation 
is passed, consist of two senators from each 
state and whatever number of representa- 
tives there may be. They are the people. 
The rest of the population of their state is 
a means to their ends— incidental. These 
others are necessary for voting purposes, 
but the primest necessity in the case con- 
sists in directing their purposes so they will 
vote for the persons who are legislating, in 
order that those persons may continue 
legislating; and those persons—meaning 
the members of Congress—legislate first 
with eyes single to how the legislation will 
affect their individual political fortunes, 
how it will delude the people into continuing 
their support; and their legislation is framed 
for no other purpose. If the people derive 
any incidental benefit all well and good. 
But the legislator wants to remain in power 
and he is actuated by no higher motive 
than that. Popularity means power. 
Hence he does what seems the politic, the 
popular, thing in order to help himself. 
Occasionally there comes a man who fights 
out in the open for what he thinks the people 
should have, regardless of his own fortunes; 
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corridors of the Capitol. His stock in 
trade is a claim of intimate acquaintance 
with influential senators and representa- 
tives, an ability to influence the newspaper 
correspondents and to get them to provide 
publicity, and an unmitigated gall. It may 
be he has a speaking acquaintance with a 
few members, but that is only because 
he has the nerve to approach them; and 
he undoubtedly knows newspaper corres- 
pondents by sight. But the truth of it is, 
he can deliver nothing. He is a confidence 
man, living by his wits and on his ability 
to sell goldbricks. 

He would be thrown out of any senatorial 
or house office room, and he never ventures 
into them. He would promptly be booted 
downstairs if he tried to get a reputable 
newspaper correspondent to print any of his 
stuff; but he poses about the hotels and 
in the Capitol, and occasionally he lands a 
visitor for a few hundred dollars—never, 
by any chance, giving anything in return 
for the money; because he has nothing to 
give—nor can he get anything. He man- 
ages his little larcenies on his boasted 
acquaintance and influence. 

He knows the ways of Congress and 
often can dazzle a greenhorn by the prompt 
securing of documents or information that 
he can obtain over the te lephone from 
clerks and doortenders; and he is strong 
on retainers of whatever sum is handy 
from five dollars to five hundred— before 
he begins to show his unexampled prowess 
in the way of influencing legislation or 
making his come-on acquainted with the 
leaders. 

He always carries a list of the impért: ant 
newspaper men in the Capitol, and boasts 
that he can control them and get them to 
send out whatever he desires. He is on 
hand in the principal hotels every time a 
train comes in to see whether a greenhorn 
may not be among the arrivals. 

Washington people are perfectly familiar 
with these panhandlers, but they collect a 
good deal of money in the course of a year 
from strangers who have little personal 
errands in the Capital. Also, they are used 
for purposes of securing information by 
some of the apparent lobbyists, and they 
have no scruples about how they get what 
is desired. Loosely these men are called lob- 
byists. Concretely they are bunco-steerers. 

The Lobbyist Innocent is any person, 
from high to low, who comes to Washington 
to advance his own interests by urging 
Congress to do some specific thing. This is 
his right. If he thinks a tariff bill will hurt 
him certainly nobody can deny him the 
privilege of protesting to his senator or his 
representatives or to any others, against 
that tariff bill. He is an American citizen 
and entitled to that. Usually he gets no- 
where, but is perfectly honest and above- 
board in what he does- and more power 
to him! 
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but there are not many of them and they do 
not last long. I hope I’m not boring you?” 

“Go on,” said Marsh. 

“The chief evil of every political system, 
not only in this country but in all the 
world, is not dishonesty, but hypocrisy 
this eternal pretense of legislating for the 
people, when we are legislating for our 
selves first, and the people get only the 
crumbs of it. Occasionally the people take 
matters in their own hands and do some 
legislating with axes and the torch, but not 
often. They are too much concerned with 
getting e nough to eat and to wear and with 
keeping warm to look into politics, except 
emotionally and spasmodically; and when 
they overturn an organization they forget 
what the system produced, and look hope- 
fully for new results from the organization 
they have put in power. They do not re- 
member that the men who are in power are 
exactly the same, in every human attribute 
as those they put out of power, and after 
the preliminary splutter will strive to con- 
tinue in power and place just as their pred- 
ecessors did. The people get an advantage 
by the overturn of a party, and then fail to 
press it. The politicians know this, and it is 
not a matter of such terrifying moment for 
a party to be beaten, for the leaders know 


the pendulum swings back and forth, be- 
cause the swinging machinery, the peo- 
ple, forget how they regulated things and 
substitute hope for watchfulness.”’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Lobbying is a complex subject. The 


difference between lobbying and corrupt 
lobbying is great in a general way; but 
where one stops and the other begins is 
hard to determine. Undeniably it is wrong 
to use money to influence legislation. Then 
how about using politics? A man is 
entitled to exert his personal acquaintance 
and influence to expedite matters in which 
he is interested. Where does the use of 
that influence cease being right and become 
wrong? 

Is the effect to be considered before the 
cause is condemned ?—-that is, if it is wrong 
to lobby for a wrong thing is it right to 
lobby for a right thing? It seems to me 
that the same situation exists in lobbying 
as in every other human activity —it all 
depends on what you do and how you do it. 


Photo-Scul jpture 
NCULPTURE by 


civil e 


ngineers —por- 
trait busts and statues from life—pro- 
duced by surveyors instead of artists, 


recently has been accomplished. It is 
hardly likely that sculpture by the sur 
veyor’s methods will rival sculpture by 
artists in the way that photography has 
rivaled portrait painting; but it has enough 
advantages to be used in some and 
may even be adopted as genuine by sculptors 
themselves as an aid in their work. At 
any rate, it ought to put an end to the 
honoring of public men by displays of 
portrait busts that are neither good art nor 
good likenesses. The new method, it 
be hoped, will make poor likenesses 
cusable. 

It is all a matter of exact mathemati 
The person of whom a portrait bust is to 
be made simply gives a sitting to a photog 
rapher. Photographs of him are 
simultaneously from various angles, at 
fixed distances from him. The prints are 
then turned over to the surveyor. It i 
then a matter of applying mathematica 
principles similar to. those of surveying 
and preparing an exact reproduction in 
clay of the person who was photographed 
The simplest way yet found is for the sur 
veyor to draw, on the basis of his figure 
profiles of the face, at different depths 
or, in other words, to make a series of cross 
section drawings of the head. With suc! 
a set of profiles, a clay worker can readily 
build up the head. The retiring president 
of the Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia, 
recently said that tests of this method pro 
duced sculptured heads that ens to 
measurement did not in any place vary 
more than one-thirtieth of an inch from 
the originals. 

Apparatus for this new kind of sculpture, 
designed to make the calculations less 
burdensome and more easily applied, is 
now being developed. 
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The Business Woman’s 
\ Greatest Assets 


—the ready smile—a pleasing pres- 
i} ence—healthful energy. Intimately 
related to these attributes which 
make for success are good teeth and 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


a When the teeth are sound, good digestion— 

/ the foundation of good health and vigor—is 
the result. There's nothing more important 
in the business woman's day than the night 
and morning use of 
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Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 





Dr. Lyon's is a pure, velvety powder. It preserves the 
teeth by thorough polishing—the natural way, the best way, 
the safe way. Pleasant to use, keeps the mouth fresh and 
wholesome and the breath naturally fragrant. 

Prevents the formation of tartar and the beginning of 
decay. Neutralizes the injurious acid tendencies of the 
mouth. 

Visit your dentist twice a year—support his professional 
efforts by the regular use of Dr. Lyon's—and you will be 
repaid in good teeth and good health. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do. 
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will hold your socks more snugly, 
especially with very thin, or knee 
leneth underwear. 

Ask for these, the name 

is on the back of shield. 


25c and 50c 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 
Chicago and New York 
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| tiding on Firestone ‘Tires — which 
| both had demanded. 
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A grinding road—a blis- 


teringsun and frightful speed— 


these were some.of the diflicul- 


‘ties overcome by Firestone endurance. 


_ This victory commands a world-wide 
tribute to American ideals which find 
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GETTING A WRONG START 


Continued from Page 11 


There were some sudden fortunes made in 
good - in bad historical novels at that 
time, before the thing began to be over- 
played in America, as vue@len else is. 
The long road never turned for me until 
I wrote my first historical novel—a very 
bad one. 

As up to this time I had been ‘engaged 
in out-of-door work, Western work 
studies of earlier American history and the 
like—the critics all reproached me very 
much for deserting my chosen field of work 
and being tempted by the glittering 
rewards of historical fiction. In other 
words the critics were about as wise then 
as they usually are. A critic is the only 
business man in the world who can 
dispense with facts. As a matter of fact I 
began my first historical novel when I was 
ten years old. I found the beginnings of 
it in the first volume I ever read— Henry 
Howe’s Historical Collections of the Great 
West. 
the Old World, but the life of it 
idea of the New World and the American 
West. So that, after ali, my performance 
was perhaps as consistent as that of my 
critics, who did not like to see me make so 
much money. My friends all generally 
resented that, the same yours do when 
you succeed. 

I was obliged to do this novel as I had 
done my first one-——at night, after a very 
hard day’s work. At last I got through 
with it, though the additional reading 
necessary in the preparation cost me a lot 
time. Then, very naturally, once more 
] did the blundering and ignorant thing, as 
1 had done pretty much all my life. 


was the 


as 


ol 


was entirely ignorant of the literary 
game. That is why I prepared five copies 
of my imperishable work of art and—all 
at the same time—sent them out to five 


different publishers, including a good per- 
centage of the oldline, dignified sort, 
who were accustomed to keeping a short 
story three years before they sent a printed 
card to an author asking him why he had 
done it. And then, to my great surprise, 
in about thirty days all five of my selected 
publishers—even those august ones whose 
names once authors to tremble 
accepted my novel at and the same 
time, and made me assorted line of 
propositions about it! 

I have never yet got done explaining this 
thing to four of those publishers. I have 
never done such a thing as that again, of 
course, because now I know it is not con- 
sidered ethical. Still, | submit, 1 was not a 
bad business man, for now I had done five 
times in one month what I had been trying 
all my life to do! I was now like a young 
minister who has five calls to good pulpits. 
] accepted the call which called the loudest 
the one that offered the most real money 
and the fewest reservations. 


caused 
one 
an 


The Turn of the Road 
I presume we may say this was the 
place where the rvad really turned. It had 
only been bending before that, but now it 
turned. My novel began to go—thanks, as 
it seems to me, to my publishers, and 
thanks to the popular taste for that sort 
of thing at that time. It went to the top. 
It was not so very much of a book, to be 
sure, but I had done my best with it—the 
best I could do under the hard conditions 
of my work at that time. I believe that is 
as good a way to work as any. When a 
man has so much money he does not need 
to write and can take his time about writ- 
ing, he usually does not write—or if he 
does his stuff is not worth much. What 
makes you sting under your shoulderblades 
when you read a story, “and sit up and take 
notice, and wait for the next installment 
t is the life that is in the copy—the human 
life—is it not? 

So now I began to have friends—a thing 
which amused me very much. I don’t in 
the least want friends— average friends. I 
rather like my enemies, because I know 
what to do with them; but average friends 
are far more difficult. In all the long, hard 
years of my life no one of my college friends 
of the old days ever wrote a word to me. 
When I came to the city it was my ambi- 
tion to be forgotten—and in that at least I 
succeeded. But now, all at once, without 
warning, there began to pour in on me more 
real money than I had believed there was 
in the whole wide world. And when you 
have money you have friends—average 


A part of my novel was located in” 


friends. All my life I have had my share of 
the real, thick-and-thin sort—you know 
how few they are, and how precious beyond 
all price. 

It came a little late, this turn in the road, 
too late to find me with much vanity left 
so, after all, I was not much disturbed and, 
indeed, not very much surprised. When 
an author writes his first success he usual 
is very much pleased and deligh ted with 
himself. I was hap ypiest in my wife’s happi- 
ness. I remember one morning when we 
were riding downtown on the elevated road 
she caught me by the arm and pointed 
down at the window of the city’s biggest 
bookshop. It was piled full of a display 
made np entirely of copies of my immortal 
work! It certainly looked good to me! 
Before that time, too, I had thought that 
the chap must be awfully happy who ever 
could see piled up on the floor of a book 
store a big stack of his own soo right 
there in the middle of the floor, in front of 
the door. I saw several of ~ ve de pile snow 
They certainly looked good tome! I believe 
they looked much better to my wife, the 
girl who had taken a chance far back on the 
long road, when we could not sanely h: 
prophesied any sort of turn. 


ive 


A Rolling-Stone’s Moss 


One very sobering attendant of my suc 


cess——for we might as well call it that, and 


not be foolish—was the fact that I could 
not share it with my own family. The road 
had turned just too late after all. My 


mother had died several years before this; 
my father had been dead three years— just 
three years before the time when I could 
have told him that I had expiated my 
offense of abandoning the profession of the 
law, in which he had worked so hard to 
place me. So all I could do now was to be 
Chinese—or Virginian, which is the 
thing—and pay my debts to my ancestors 
and to the principles and standards of my 


same 


ancestors. That did not mean I should 
have any swelled head about my luck, and 
it did not mean that I should live like a 


miser and save every one of my new dollars 
It did not mean that I should take all my 
future for granted. It meant that I should 
soberly settle down into my stride, and pay 
my debts of every nature. I had no finan- 
cial debts and never have had in all my life. 

The turned road led into strange scenes 
for me. The social world now beckoned; 
but I declined with thanks, for | knew I 
should need all my time for more night 
work. My old friends discovered me--and 
said: “I knew you when " My col- 
lege discovered me-—and asked me 
money. Everybody discovered that I was 
a great man-—-and asked for money. If I 
had honored every request ever made to 
me for money I should not have a dollar 
of my royalties left today—and they 
counted up into large sums. 

I had had no intention in the world of 
abandoning any of my c 
tions. I did not have presumption enough 
to think that literature would do me as a 
crutch, and was using it only as astaff. But 
now my old boss came to me and gently but 
firmly intimated that I had better look on 
it as a crutch; so I terminated my career 
in my chosen line of outdoor journalism 
precisely as I had said I would when |! 
began it. I had told myself then that I 
would stay in that job until they threw me 
out. It took them about fifteen years to 
throw me out. At any rate, when I came 





f 
ior 


have 


business cont 





to I realized that I had been fired. Here 
was something of a kettle of fish! At least 
it meant that I could now work in the 


daytime and not wholly at night. 
An American is a shifty sort of proposi 


tion and hard to get into a corner. I real 
ized that I had been a rolling stone after 
all. Now I proposed to cash in on the 
moss I had not gathered w hile rolling. And 


I did that. In other words all this time 
my unconscious education had been going 
on. I have done many books, many short 
stories, many special articles, and am 
among the better-paid writers of the coun- 
try—things I would rather not myself say, 
of course, but which ought to be said. In 
al] that work I have later found the moss 

did not gather earlier. For instance | 
lost a year trying to practice law in a little 
Western town; but in the fiction I have 
written many years later, revolving round 
my experiences in that little town, I have 
cashed in, in one year, more than all the 
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lawyers in that county ever made in two 
years—perhaps more than half the lawyers 
in the territory ever made in one year at 
that time of the country’s development. 
And all my vagabond trips in the wilder- 
ness began to be of use tome. All the hard 
experiences of my life now flashed up before 
me; and I recognized them not as disasters 
but as elements in success, and as a part 
of my education in life. I shot back at 
Fortune Fate’s own arrows. This is not 
boasting. In my hard, sad life I long ago 
got past the boasting place. 

It was a sort of mockery, seeing how 
much I had suffered in my earlier years. 
Whether it was the side door or the front 
door which now stood ajar for me I do not 
know. And since matters now come too 
close to the present date I cannot say any- 
thing more about the road that turned 
only I know that, where once I could not 
see anywhere the hand of a friend, I now 
have many friends all over the country 
some summer-day friends, some real ones. 
In the West long ago I learned to read 
men—we could detect hypocrisy and in- 
sincerity without failure in that country, 
and we despised every sort of bluff and 
pretense. A man had to “stand the acid” 
there—to prove that he was pure gold. 
Under the acid test I have a few real friends 
and don’t want any other sort. But all 
over the country I have what every author 
has—thousands and thousands of friends 
whom I never have seen, from whom I 
never have heard, whom I do not know and 
who do not know me. I see them in the 
night sometimes—a sea of faces, far off, not 
distinctly visible, many thousands of them. 

Well, I have said I would pay my 
debts to the principles of my ancestors. 


| All the wish I have left in life, all the pur- 


pose, is the intention to pay my debts to 
these unknown friends. They came to me 
when I needed help—which will about do 
for the possibly too personal side of my 
confessions. 

There are interesting business questions 
that come into the horizon of every man 
who gets hold of a little money late in life. 
I was not an absolute fool in business, but 
not in the least deceived about myself. 
My wife and I sat down and held a thought- 
ful consultation soon after we began to get 
more money than we cared to spend. We 
went over the problem carefully. Our 
start had come late in my life. Our invest- 
ments could not run long now in the nature 
of things. I could not go West now and 
grow up with very many countries, and the 
West now was gone. I could not afford to 
take very many gambles, for the time of 
recouping on gambles would not be very 
long. 


An Author's Investments 


It seemed to me that our investments 
ought to look rather to the safety of the 
principal than to the size of the dividend. 
A little bit I would gamble, but only a part 
of my fortune. I increased my life insur- 
ance now—an expensive thing late in life, 
to be sure, but a good thing if you care as 
much for your wife as I do for mine. Before 
making an investment I would take coun- 
sel with my banker and my lawyer, and 
with good business men. I would not buy 
a bond just because it was printed on green 
paper. They had to show me what there 
was back of the bond. I did not gamble in 
common stocks. I had to know something 
about the industrial concern the preferred 
stock of which I bought. Railroads I let 
alone, because it seemed to me then and 
does now that the unscrupulous speculators 
who try to control this country use rail- 
roads most often as their means of specu- 
lation. I figured out that people will always 
have to use gas a great deal, so gas bonds 
and even a few gas stocks seemed safe. 
I discounted, by buying at low levels, the 
fluctuations public utilities have, ham- 
mered as they are by politicians. It seemed 
to me that electricity was a coming thing 
in many uses in our country; so electric 
bonds and good stocks seemed safe when 
bought right. When the president of a big 
public-utility concern began to branch out 
all over the country and to make his for- 
tune by watering the stocks under all sorts 
of corporation names, I quietly got out of 
his company as fast as I could safely. In 
short I believe my ideals always were those 
of the old Amerié¢a, not of the new and 
inflated America. 

However, just to show how luck does 
change perhaps I may mention the story 
of one of my gambling investments—I can 
count on the fingers of one hand the few 
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thousands of dollars I have lost in bad 
investments. About eight years ago 
bought stock in a copper mine some friends 
of mine were developing. It was a gamble 
and frankly regarded as such. We had 
copper below somewhere, and a lot of it; 
but when we got down about a thousand 
feet we developed about nine hundred feet 
of water—physical water, not stock water. 
For six years our mine lay idle. This year 
a neighboring concern, a big copper cor- 
poration that does pay dividends, came 
along and bought our mine; so that after 
many years the bread we cast on the water 
has come back to us, and on each loaf hang 
dividends payable quarterly in real money! 
Still there are some people who do not 
believe in luck or accident. They are 
mostly the ones whose fathers left them 
money rather than a squirrel rifle and a 
sheet-iron coffee-pot. So much am I en- 
couraged over my copper-mine experience 
that I am disposed to think the remaining 
dollars of my bad investments will some- 
time be found nicely tucked under the 
doormat some spring morning. When the 
long road turns it sometimes turns for fair! 

Ought a man to keep on in his old and 
dwarfed way of life when he has been pretty 
much an alley cat all his life and finds him- 
self able to get up on the table with the cream 
jar? I never could see any use in stinting 
or denying one’s soul or character for the 
purpose of making money alone. So far 
as it means the coming true of the dreams 
we all have, none of us has any right to 
sneer at money. So far as it seems the 
working out of our personal equation; so 
far as it brings us independence of the state 
and of other individuals; so far as it means 
paying the debts to one’s ancestors, and 
more especially the debts to oneself—then 
there is no substitute that ever has been 
or ever will be discovered for money. 


The Pleasant Road to Easy Street 


So now in a gentle way the game girl 
who had taken a chance with me began to 
see some dreams come true—little innocent 
dreams that we used to talk over, some- 
times at café suppers in times when we had 
not very much money to spend. I remem- 
ber the first diamond ring I ever bought 
for my wife—it was not an engagement 
ring, for we could not afford diamonds 
then, but a ring that came six years after 
our marriage on one of our many honey- 
moon trips. I remember her first seal- 
skin coat— bought when that seemed to be 
about the height of luxury and elegance in 
our simple belief. I remember a lot of little 
things that seemed fine to us—oh, we had 
great times when the road turned! We 
traveled; bought books and pictures; read 
books we could not buy; saw pictures we 
could not afford; increased our education 
the best we could by studying the great 
and useful and beautiful things that, with 
or without good starts, other fellows have 
done in the world in generations past or 
present. A good many of our dreams came 
true; and we never did have the dream of 
extravagance and display. Any one can 
take that who likes it. There are two 
courts which have no terrors for me, as I 
have said earlier—the bankrupt court and 
the divorce court. So perhaps, after all, 
even a rolling-stone chap may have rather 
sound principles of life; and also may see the 
luck change when the road turns—years 
after he had a right to expect it. 

I have spoken of one’s debts to one’s 
ancestors. My father failed in business 
late in life; but he had been a gentleman 
and a man of means before that, and our 
family had been a good one. Counting the 
latter part of his life and the earlier part 
of mine, there had been a generation of 
failure—a generation that was lost. in- 
cluded now in my personal ambition the 
intention of making good that generation 
of lost time. Deliberately I surrounded 
myself with about the same scale of living 
the same sort of household—my father 
once had known, and his father before him. 
I went about this in a cold-blooded and 
systematic way, and I did it. I did, on the 
same basis and for the sake of a dead man, 
a great many things he would have liked 
todo. I traveled where he would have been 
glad to go; killed all the big-game animals 
he used to talk of meeting. If the old man 
were alive today I believe he would call 
the whole business squared and say he 
could forgive me for forsaking the pro- 
fession of the law. Until I reached the place 
where I thought he would say that, I kept 
on paying my debts to my ancestors; Vir- 
ginia being much like China in our family. 
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I think he rests in his grave now. The three 
young men I once was—they also rest now 
in their graves. 

Human ambitions are odd things. As a 
boy I wanted all the grapes I could eat. I 
gotthem. Later I wanted to kill a buffalo 
and did. Then I wanted a grizzly. I got 
several. I wanted to see a pile of my books 
on the floor of ashop. Idid. There still re- 
main the greatest ambition and the greatest 
debt. My own personal problem, even, is 
not yet settled. I need a certain sum to 
finish that wall of protection round the 
woman who will be alone when I die. 


The Best Professions of All 
“Of course,” say all my friends who have 
made success and found their fortunes 
growing, “when you get that amount of 
money you will set your mark just that 
much farther ahead.”” That usually is true; 
and it might be true if I had followed the 
road of rules and not a road of exceptions. 
The difference between them and me is 
they say they will do that thing, and then 
do not. I say I will do it and know I will. 

My ambition in life now—and I date it 
ahead precisely from the time when I shall 
have attained my given sum of money yet 
needed—is to do something useful for 
human beings. Let the fellows who like it 
better try to see how much money they can 
roll up. That is the least of my ambitions. 
I want to do something useful sometime 
something that will help other fellows, and 
which perhaps will keep some of them from 
heartbreaking experiencessimilar tomy own. 

As to the profession of the writer in 
America today, no man adv ises aie to 
go into his own profession; and I would 
not advise any young man to cherish the 
ambition to be a writer. If he cannot with- 
stand that ambition it is another matter. 
If he can do nothing else but that it is 
another matter. But in that profession, 
as in any other, the parents of the young 
man and the young man himself should 
with serious deliberation ponder what that 
young man wants to do rather than what 
he is wanted to do. We are a vundle of 
ancestors—each one of us—as Doctor Men 
del could tell us. The trouble is that par 
ents forget Mendel’s law, and they look at 
their children as parts of themselves 
whereas they are nothing of the sort, but 
parts of hundreds of years of life; parts of 
heredity and circumstance and accident 
carried on through many, many genera- 
tions. Lucky the young man who knows 
which one of his great-grandparents he 
resembles. If there was an inky 
back there somewhere no use trying to 
make a lawyer of that boy, perhaps. It 
ought to be studied out. The way to do a 
thing is first to know what you want to do, 
and then to do it—or take your potter's 
field grave. 

There is nothing particularly interesting 
or instructive in the career of the man who 
makes these confessions. They have no 
merit save their own sincerity and fran} 
Certainly I am in no shape to advise 
other people how to succeed, for I have not 
yet succeeded. I am only beginning. For 
the man whose ambition is simply to make 
a great material success in the world, t 
amass money, I have no interest; nor has 
he any for me. I know what that man will 
be when he is as old as I am—he will be 
alone. And the inner hell of all hells is the 
hell of a selfish solitude! That threatened 
me once. It does not now. But for the 
young man who has the ambition to be of 
some use-—to be in poise, in balance, to be 
of help in the country—why, there is 
nothing this country needs so much as pre- 
cisely that young man and his fellows. And 
for the man who does not deal wholly in 
the labor of other men, but who engages in 
creative professional work, there is nothing 
better than a place in the fourth estate 
the writer’s business in America. 

The professions of the writer and the 
publisher are the noblest and cleanest of 
them all. The writer gets no pay for his 
failures and his mistakes, as do the lawyer, 
the doctor and the minister. He must win 
every case; make good at every step. So 
must a publisher. Theirs is the acid test. 
Theirs is the very cleanest of all money that 
is made, their reward is the very essence of 
success. In that profession one can be sin- 
cere and can do the things in which one 
believes. In that profession—on either side 
of the inky trade—perhaps some day — if 
the long road has turned—one even maj 
be useful! 
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Editor’s Note—-This is the third and last article 
on Getting a Wrong Start 
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MAN-AFRAID- 
OF -HIS-WARDROBE 


(Continued from Page 7 


and shot him full of holes while he was get- 
ting that gun into action! It was awful! 
And all the time he was jimmyin’ round so 
he could look straight into the camera. I've 
seen some extryme that was pretty tol'ab! 
anxious to take a pretty picture, but h« 
skinned ‘em all! Jim had to keep bawling 
him out for that every few seconds, and w 

had to make the scene five times before h« 
could forget there was a camera round.” 

“The boss will lose a lot of money 
him,” said Ben. 

“It ain’t the firm’s bankroll that worries 
me,” said Buck; “‘but whenever I think 
of them elegant clothes—wasted— just 
naturally squandered on a guy like that, I 
get kind of sore at Providence. Hale’s got 
as much use for them things as Baldy 
Bradley had for the presents his sister sent 
him from Boston after he had the fever 
that time. Baldy had quite a long spell o’ 
sickness, and it left him without a hair on 
his head and stone deaf.”’ 

“*What did he get?” asked Ben. 

“A phonograph and a pair of silver 
hairbrushes!”’ said Buck. 


iv 

FEW days later two men sat in the 

darkened projecting room, the tiny 
theater where moving pictures make their 
first and often their last appearance upon 
screen. As soon as a scene is photographed 
the film goes to the developing room, and 
when the negative is dry it is flashed upo 
a screen and scrutinized for defects. At 
times the action of the players is at fault o 
the camera man has erred, but more ofte 
the condition of the film itself present 
a reason for rejection. Pinholes; ti 
electric flashes generated inside the camera 
known and bitterly cursed under the nam« 
of static; blisters upon the emulsion sid 
of the film; and the queer perpendicular 
scratches called rainstorms— these are only 
a few of the unavoidable things that co 
moving-picture concerns small fortunes i 
makeovers. 

One man passes upon all the film turns 
out by the various directors, and his word i 
final. A shake of the head may cancel day 
of hard work and entail additional expe: 
of hundreds of dollars. On this partic 
lar day Bill Cartwright, projecting-room 
expert and also the Western representative 
of the Titan Company, had summoned 
Jimmy Montague to the theater of judg 
ment, there to witness, in a completed and 
assembled picture, the initial appearance of 
A. Lester Hale as a movie star. 

“Jim, I want you to look at this stuff,” 
said the expert. ‘The negatives are good, 
but the picture itself is hopeless. Your runs 
and chases haven’t got any life in ‘em. 
You're away over on your footage, and thi 
fellow Hale is impossible. Yes—worse 
than that! Even in the studio stuff he kills 
half the scenes he gets into. What's the 
matter with him? Can’t you beat anything 
into his conceited head?” 

Jimmy Montague sighed and took a 
fresh grip upon his cigar. The criticism was 
not unexpected. 

“I’ve bawled him out until my throat is 
sore,” said he wearily. “Of course the runs 
are dead! Why wouldn't they be? Hale 
has to set the pace, and I can’t make him 
ride fast. I rehearse the studio scenes a 
dozen times with him and he’s all right 
the rehearsals; but the minute the camer 
man begins to turn Hale starts to look 
pretty and pose, and works with one ey: 
the box. Give him a chance in the mid 
of the stage on a ‘close-up’ and he'll eat 
mile of film; and that’s why I’m over 
the footage. I don’t know what to 
about it, Bill.” 

‘Pictures like these,”” said Cartwris 
“will hurt the company’s reputation if 
put "em out. The boss certainly made a fi: 
bloomer when he gave this false alarm 


999 
contract 





“TI might write some scenarios that 
wouldn't call for much but studio work on 
his part,”’ suggested Montague. 

“We couldn't get away with it,” said 
the expert. “It’s action that people want, 
lim. And don’t forget that this fellow’s 
stage reputation will make ‘em expect to 
sec him do the wild and woolly. A few 
years ago we faked the Western stuff and 


rot by with it, but nowadays audiences are 


too well educated and too wise. They've 
been brought up on the real thing and they 

















won't stand for the bunk. Every company 
out here has got real riders and ropers, and 
everybody will be looking for Hale to do 
the same sort of stuff—and he can’t! By 


the way, have you had any more trouble 
with him lately?” 
“Not since day before yesterday,” 


chuckled Jimmy. “He won't speak to me! 
You remember the fight I had with him in 
the bunkhouse set? He'd been beefing and 
kicking all day, insulting everybody right 
and left; and he finally got me sore. When 
we rehearsed the fight I pulled my punches 
the same as we always do; but when we 
made the picture I let one go through 


bang on his chin. It was the only way I had 
of getting back at him. He walked off the 
side lines and it took me a long time to 


explain to him that once in a while a man 
had to take a real punch 
it on the film. 

“He said he was 
gilist, and I had to promise to go ej 
the fight scene. I did, and he had the nerve 
to start a haymaker for my jaw. | clinched 
and tore the shirt off his back.” 

“And well I know it!" growled Cart 
wright. “‘He put in a bill for ten dollars. | 
could buy a lot of shirts for that. We're up 


order to register 


an actor and not a pu 





against it, Jim! He's got us on that cor 
tract and, unless he breaks it himself, I see 
a big loss in time and money.” 

A long, thoughtful silence followed that 
remark. 

“Well,” said Montague at length 


‘stranger things than that have h 
“Than what?” demanded Cartwright 
‘Never mind,” said Montague ‘Ask 

me no questions and I'll tell you no lies. 

Now, as I understand it, 

Hale per total loss 

Eh?” 

“Ab-so-lute-ly ! 
mally. “‘He’s 
but you and me won't 
o that : 


appened 


regard this 


to the concern. 


you 


son as a 


dis 
joke 


the laugh 


said Cartwright 
housand-dollar 


ny ol 


a ten-t 


ao a 


ing. You can add t ill it costs to keep 
the company going, because these pictures 
won't have any sale after they're out of 
the release houses. They’re so much dead 
film.” 

“Tf he should see fit to quit us,”’ hazarded 
Montague, “could he get action on his con 
tract? Sue us for damages—or anything 
like that? 


his own accord Said 


‘Not if he 
Cartwright. 


*Uh-hul 


quits ol 


!" grunted Montague thought 


fully. ‘Bill, I think I'll go and do some 
authoring. I’ve got an idea that I might 
write a stunt picture—oh, a lot of stunts, 
one in every scene It ought to be a money- 
saver if it works. How much will you stand 
for? 

‘If you’re thinking about what I’m 
thinking about,” said the Western repre 
sentative, ““you can go as far as you like, 
and the company will be behind you in any 


thing but murder in the first Ter 
thousand dollars is a lot of money 

“So I’ve 
“and it 
it ought to be entitled to salvage Hi 
took his departure, chewing earnestly on 
an unlighted cigar 

Jimmy Monta 
ne went motoring 
moving-picture director 
thing. 

All the world is truly a stage for those 
who ransack it for the scenery round whict 
the flickering dramas are built. 

There are the year when deep 
running water is scarce in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but Jimmy Montague knew where 
to look; and in a rugged cafion om 
Los Angeles he discovered a promising 
series of locations. 

That same evening Buck Parvin received 
sealed orders. 


degree. 


remarked Jimmy, 


who sav 
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seems to me that a mar 
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‘Buck,” said Montague, “do you re- 
member where we made that Indian picture 
last spring the place where the horses had 


to swim: 

“IT reckon I'll never forget it 
that cold water yet!” 

‘Meet me there at one o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon. Put an old saddle on Teddy and 
lead him. Wear old clothes and take a 
change along erg > might get wet.” 

“Oho!” said Buck. “Lead Teddy, hey? 
Is Man- Afraid- of-His-Wardrobe going 
be in this?” 

“Speaking as one human being to an 
other and in strict confidence,” said the 
director, “‘he is. Away over his head!” 
Montague looked steadily at Buck for sev- 
eral seconds and then he winked—a slow, 
deliberate closing of the left eye. “Yes, 
Mr. Hale is going to be in it. For a starter 
he'll swim the creek on Teddy and get shot 


feel 


I can 


to 
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off his back in about ten feet of ice water 
with his boots and chaps on. Then he'll do 
a jump from the top of that great big rock. 
More ice water. Then we'll make a close-up 
of him, stranded on a sandbar with only 
the end of his nose stickin g out. Still more 
ice water. And th en 

“Say, hold on!” interrupted Buck. “Are 
you trying to kid me or are you kidding 
yourself? You know Percy ain't got no use 
for ice water—except on the side, as you 
might say; and this time of the year, with 
that snow up above and beginning to melt, 


a man might just as well be froze to death 
as chucked into that creek. He won't go 
through with it!” 

“And then,” continued Montague—“ if 
he lasts that far— he'll do some fancy riding 
down the side of the cafion. After that we 
ean think up something else. Right off- 
hand, I'd say that tomorrow is going to be 


isy Gay 


nis Oo 
able 


I wish you'd put the cards on the 








aid Buck ‘Do you want ro tet this 
bird, or what > Because I’m a guy that can 
be trusted to go a long way for a friend 
suck said Montague in his prof 
ional tone, “I knew a man once—abo 
your size and ¢ omp lexion— wt ogot a steady 
job with director because he saw a lot 
of things and forgot about ’em afterward 
Are you or % 

“If that’s a promise,” said Buck, “you 
can depend upon a loss of memory con 
plete. You said something about this bird 
being shot off his hawss. As a favor to me 
I'd like to make that runplay 

‘I thought I'd do it myself.’ 

‘Please let me,” urged Buck. “I ain't 


leadin 


reasons 


man yet and the 
Remember yest 


nd between his face 


never shot a 





there’s other 


d when I got my ha 








nd the camera for about a second, and 
how he beefed to you about it? When we 
got off the scene he tore into me aga 

Jim, that big hunk of uselessness called me 


insignif 
worse tha! 
but I’m terri 


are 





a confounded, impertinent, 

bowlegge ad Yes and 
that. I may not look it, Jim, 
sensitive. My feelings 

and my hot Southern 
I'd like to see 
shooting this Jasper.”’ 
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“Oh, very well!” said Montague. “And 
f you're five minutes late I'll fine you a 
day’s pay — understand?” 

‘Huh! I'll be there with my hair in a 
braid!”’ said Buck. 

Vv 
-& THE big studio touring car hummed 
swiftly along the foothill road . 

Montague, in the tonneau with A. 
Hale, his valet and two suitcases, 
tained a cheerful flow of conversatior 
I arently unmindful of the somewhat sulky 


silence of h is star. 

‘There is re ally not the slightest Gdange! 
world,” said Montague ‘In the 
first place the horse can swim like a ‘a 





in the 


But I understood you to say the water 
wasn't deep!”’ interrupted Hale. 

‘Six or eight feet—a mere trifle!”’ said 
Jimmy ‘You swim, Ol course 

‘Not for several years,” said Hale ur 
comfortably. “Why wouldn't it be bet 
ter merely to suggest that scene witho 
making the horse swim?” 

We suggested too many things in the 


first picture,” said Montague, ‘and t 

hy Cartwright turned it down. Sug 
tion is all right on the stage, but in the 
They won't 


got to pull 


was W 
ges 
movies people expect realis sm. 

stand for anything else. We've 


some stunts in order to make this next 
picture stand up. This swimming stuff is 
easy. You know how a horse acts when he 


gets beyond his depth, don’t you?” 

““Not—not exactly,”’ said Hale 

‘Well, it practically amounts to the same 
thing as walking on his hind legs. He's 
feeling for bottom—see?—and kind of 
treading water. Soon as you feel him goin 
out from under you take hold of the pom 
mel with one hand and let him tow you 
Then, when you're almost across, Buck 
jumps out of the willows and fires oncs 
That’s your cue to let go, throw up yo 
hands and sink.” 

“Sink!” ejaculated Hale. 

“Just bob under for a 
Montague reassuringly. 








second, Said 


‘But why is it necessary for me to go 
under at all?” objected Hale. ‘Why 


wouldn’t it be much more effective for me 
to fall forward on the horse’s neck and let 
him bring me out— wounded?” 

‘Because it would ¢ rab the next scene 
said Jimmy glibly. ‘“‘That shows 
washed up on a sandbank, unconscious.’ 
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“But I don’t like the idea of going into 
the water with all these heavy clothes on,” 
persisted the leading man. 

“Of course they'll get wet; but you 
can change right away,” said Montague. 
“That's one reason why I loaned you my 
old chaps. They’ve been wet so many 
times that it won’t hurt ’em.” 

“I’m not worrying about your ratty old 


togs,” said Hale with a scornful glance 
downward. “As a boy I was subject to 
cramps.” 


““My dear fellow, said Montague with 
acid sweetness, “surely you know I wouldn’t 
ask you to do anything I haven’t done my- 
self. This is a very simple moving-picture 
stunt. You go under water for a second 
and the scene ends there. Buck throws you 
a rope and we pull you out. Why, when we 
put on the pirate picture I walked the plank 
blindfolded and dropped forty feet into the 
ocean. 

“In another water picture I went head 
first off the yardarm of a vessel. They 
tossed me off the San Pedro Breakwater 
tied up in a sack, and I had to cut my way 
out before I could begin to swim. This 
thing I’m asking you to do is dead easy.” 

“Easy for you, maybe,” said Hale with 
a sneer. “I’m not a swimmer or a high 
diver.” 

Jimmy Montague’s face slightly red- 
dened, but he replied quietly enough, and 
his very calmness would have carried a 
threat to a less self-centered and egotistical 
individual. 

“In the movies,’ 


’ said he, ‘“‘a man has to 


| do almost everything—well.”’ 


| towering walls, 


By this time the automobile was climb- 
ing the cafion road. On each side were 
flecked with patches of 
brush. Below, in the willows, a swift moun- 
tain stream hurled itself over its rocky bed, 
swirling into deep green pools and racing 
over pebbly shallows. A cold wind ripped 
down the narrow cafion, bringing a chilling 
hint of melting snow in the heights above. 
Hale shivered and drew his coat closer about 


| him. 


| paraphernalia. 


a nap in the tonneau. 


| founded slapstick effects! 


| eration, 


| You are so 


As the road dipped away toward a ford 
Montague signaled to the chauffeur. 

‘We'll get out here,” said he. 

It was a lonely spot, deep in the cafion. 
There was no sound save the rushing cluck 
of the water and the thresh of the willows 
whipped by the keen breeze. Montague, 
carrying the tripod, led the way up the 
bank of the stream. Charlie Dupree, the 
camera man, came next, with his box and 
Hale and his valet lagged 
in the rear. The chauffeur, to whom stunt 
pictures were no novelty, elected to take 
At times Jimmy 
Montague, crashing through the brush, 

caught snatches of conversation behind him 
and smiled grimly. 

“It’s not legitimate work! Con- 
Too cold! 
An artist is entitled to some consid- 
even in moving pictures.” 

Evidently Hale was pouring his troubles 
into a sympathetic ear, as attested by a low 
commiserating mumble from the faithful 
James. 

In a bend of the stream the party halted, 
and Buck Parvin, sitting upon a rock and 
examining his battered forty-five-caliber 
revolver, gave them a noisy and cheerful 
greeting. 

“Quite some swimming pool we've got 
here,” said he. “‘I was just thinking if you 
didn’t show up pretty soon I’d take a dive 
for luck.” 

At the bend the stream was perhaps 
seventy-five feet wide. Shallow at the 
other bank, it sloped away into deep water, 
where the current was scarcely perceptible. 
Hale looked down into the pool, dipped his 
fingers into the water and promptly entered 
a vigorous protest. 

“It’s too cold!” said he. 
“Nonsense!”’ said Montague. 
only be in the water a few seconds. 

“Couldn't you double me in this scene? 
he asked anxiously. 

“Impossible! I can only double you in 
scenes where your face does not show clearly. 
well known that any audience 
would spot the double in a second. ‘ 
Charlie”—this to the camera man—‘‘set 
your camera here. I want that stretch of 
sand on the other side. Shoot low, because 
I want as much water as I can get. It's a 
clear day; so don’t open your lens too wide. 
Use your light meter for your aperture and 
time your shutter to it.” 

“Well,” said Hale, “if you are really 
going to insist on this foolishness I suppose 
I must go through with it. You are re- 
sponsible if anything happens. James, get 


“You'll 


” 
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my dry things out of the suitcases. You 
are a witness that I do this under protest. 

“Yes, sir,” said James. “I am 

“Your horse is over there in the willow yd 
said Montague. “‘ The water above is shal- 
low—so you can cross there. When I give 
the word ride through that break in the 
brush on the other side and come into the 
water between the two white stones. You 
can leave the rest to Teddy—he’ll swim 
straight for the camera. Don’t try to stay 
in the saddle after you get into deep water. 
Trail along and let Teddy tow you—and 
when Buck shoots let go. All I want you 
to do is to go under water if only for a sec- 
ond; and you'll be so close to the bank that 
we can have you out in a jiffy. No mistakes 
on this—unless you want to make it over.” 

“But we always make a scene twice!” 
said Charlie Dupree, and paused suddenly 
as Montague’s heel descended upon his 
toes. 

Charlie was an experienced camera man 
and he had seen many strange things in his 
time. He subsided, muttering: 

“What is this—a joke?” he growled as 
he fiddled with the shutter. 

Plainly it was no joke to A. Lester Hale, 
gingerly splashing across the shallow ford 
above the pool. Neither was it a joke to 
James, shaking out bath towels and fresh 
underwear with the troubled manner of 
one upon whom a great responsibility had 
been laid. It was evident that James, like 
his master, feared the worst. 

Jimmy Montague and Buck Parvin, con- 
ferring in whispers, grinned at each other. 

“It’s no josh about that water being 
cold!” said Buck. ‘ You ought to brought 
an oil-stove along to thaw him out after- 
ward.” 

don’t know how this will end,” said 
the director; ‘but back me up in anything 
I start.” 

“Sure!” said Buck. “I’m after that 
steady job you was talking about.” 

The first time Montague gave the word 
Hale rode slowly down to the bank of the 
stream and stopped his horse to remind all 
present that he was working under strong 
protest. The second time he asked for 
additional instructions; but the third time 
he entered the water. 

“Come on, Teddy!” yelled Montague. 

Good horse! Come on!” 

He produced an apple. Teddy saw it and 
headed straight for the director, entirely 
disregarding a strong nervous pull on the 
bit. Not for nothing had the horse played 
star parts in dozens of film dramas. Hale's 
face whitened as the icy water swirled about 
his knees. 

“O-o-h!” he gasped. “‘I—I can’t 
it! I can’t! Tell the horse to go back 
It’s—it’s too cold!” 

“Come on with him, 
Montague; and Teddy 
apple, came on. 

Suddenly Hale felt the saddle sinking 
under him and the water rose to his shoul- 
ders. With a how! of fright, he threw him- 
self forward, clutching blindly at the only 
portion of the horse still above water. One 
hand found Teddy’s left ear and fastened 
upon it with a desperate grip. The other 
one was tangled in the mane. 

“What are you trying to do?” yelled 
Buck. “‘Want to drownd that. hawss? 
Leggo his ear, you fool, and give him a 
chance to swim!” 

Advice and insult went unheeded. Hale’s 
eyes popped out and his chin receded until 
it was all but invisible. His face froze into 
a perfect mask of terror. For once in his 
life he forgot he was being photographed. 

“Help!” he cried. “Help!” 

“Let go!"’ roared Montague. 

That was the last thing Hale meant to 
do, however. He tried to pull himself for- 
ward upon the horse’s head, and Teddy's 
fore legs beat the air wildiy as his nose 
disappeared under the water. 

‘Rope him!"" shouted Montague to 
Buck. “ He’s drowning Teddy!” 

“TI got something better than that,”’ re 
plied Parvin; and whipping his revolver 
from the holster he leveled it and fired. At 
the crashing report Hale’s hands went high 
over his head, and with a bloodcurdling 
scream he sank from view. 

“‘He’s murdered! You've killed him!" 
shouted James, the faithful, jumping up 
and down on the bank. 

“*Murdered your grandmother!” snarled 
Buck. “The wad must have hit him, 
that’s all.” 

“Throw that fool flunky out of the 
picture!”’ yelled Dupree, making a fine 
photograph of a swimming horse and a few 
bubbies behind him. 


do 


Teddy!” called 
having seen the 
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Jimmy Montague was the first to appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation. With a 
reproachful look at Buck Parvin, the di- 
rector stripped off his coat and plunged 
into the pool. After what seemed a long 
time he reappeared, his fingers twined in 
Hale’s long hair. 

“The rope- quick! 

“He’s hurt!’ 

Buck drew them both to snore, and on a 
level stretch of sand Jimmy Montague 
applied first aid to the drowning. As he 
pumped vigorously at Hale’s arms he shot 
a question at Parvin. 

“What was in that gun—rock salt?” 

“Nah!” said Buck. “Just a little candle- 
wax on the wad. Look here!” He ripped 
open the silk shirt and laid his finger on a 
small red mark upon the chest. ‘‘That’s 
some shooting!” he whispered. ‘I nailed 
him when he was trying to climb up betwee 


” 


gasped Montague. 


Teddy’s ears. He ain't hurt, Jim. He’ 
stalling with you.” 

“Not on your life he ain’t stalling!”’ said 
Montague. “He’s on the level with it. 
You scared him almost to death!” 

After a time Hale began to moan and 
toss his head from side to side. Jimmy 
Montague drew a relieved breath. 

“He's all right now,” said he to the 
frightened James. “It was the shock that 
got him, and he didn’t swallow much 
water.” 

The leading man opened his eyes and 


stared about him wildly. Then he clutched 
his breast and groaned. 

“I'm shot through and through!” he 
sobbed. “Get a doctor quick!” 

“Oh, rats!” said the unfeeling Montague 
“It was only the wad from the blank 
cartridge that hit you.” 

“But I—I felt it. 
Hale. 

“Never even put a hole in your shirt,” 
said Buck consolingly. ‘Look and see.” 

It took twenty minutes to convince Hal 
that he was in no danger of immediate 
death; when assured upon this point he 
consented to sit up, resting his head upor 
the shoulder of the faithful James. It 
was then that Jimmy Montague had ar 
inspiration. 

“Take it easy for a while,” 
then we'll make the over. You 
valet jumped into the picture and cloaked 
the action. Tough luck!” 

““W-what?” Hale forgot himself to suc} 
an extent that he sat up without support 


feel it yet!” said 


said he, “‘ar 
scene 


You'll have to do it again,” said 
Montague. “ Your valet here lost his head 
and me 

“I’m to go into that water again?” 
Hale's voice rose shrill with hysteria 
‘Risk my life for your fool picture? Not 


for anything in the world!” 

“But your contract calls for — 

“What do I care a contract?” 
sputte re ~d Hale. ‘You can’t hold me to it! 
l quit! I quit now! I’ve got a witnes 
he re 

“Yes, sir,” said James. “You have.” 

“Well,” said Buck Parvin, thumbing the 
cylinder of his forty-five, “I don’t know’s 
I blame you a darned bit. Too much is 
plenty!” 


about 


“Jim,” said Bill Cartwright, “‘ you're the 
eighth wonder of the world! He says we 
can sue him if we want to, but he'll never 
fi ill thi at contract. How did you do it?” 

easy!” said Montague. “It’s a poor 
director that can’t dig up a scenario to fit 
an emergency, Bill. But if you’re shy a 
stage cowpuncher you might give a real 
Westerner a job. I’ve put Buck on the 
payroll.” 


Thiefproof Bulbs 


HE thiefproof electric lamp-bulb is here, 

called into existence because of the 
growing habit of replacing dead bulbs with 
those unscrewed from sockets in a neighbor- 
ing office or room. No locks are used, the 
principle simply being that once screwed 
in a socket they cannot be taken out wit! 
out smashing them. Once a bulb burns out 
it may as well be smashed; so there 
no loss by this method, but only the incon- 
venience occasionally that the owner is 
unable to put in temporary bulbs of higher 
candle power. 


The thief is completely foiled. A ratchet 


arrangement permits the screwing of the 
bulb into the socket, but prevents it from 
being unscrewed so long as the bulb is sound. 
To remove the bulb, the globe is broken; 
and a catch is then accessible, by means of 
which the ratchet may be released. 
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. SLewatl Speedomeler + | 


Checking Costs 


HEN you first own a car you think 

only of its power, its comfort, its con 

venience. Later you begin to wonde1 

about economy. And the longer you 
drive, the more obvious the nex essity for strict 
economy becomes. 

The first step in economy ts accurate know ledge 
of what your car can do under given conditions 
with a given amount of fuel, oil, et 

This knowledge and the cost of ev erything con 
sumed in connection with the upkeep and opera 
tion of a car must be figured in speedometer miles 

And here is where the real value of the Stewart 
comes in. It works for all time with unfailing 
accuracy. 

Right now the Stewart is rendering accurate 
daily reports on over 800,000 cars. This is about 
seventy-hve per cent of all the cars in use. 

The Stewart is the cost system used by the vast 
majority of exac ting motorists. 

Following is a brief synopsis of its money saving, 
expense checking ability. 

It tells you acc urately how many miles a certain 
make of tires have lasted. You will know by com 
parison whether or not they are good tires to buy 
again. 

lf your dealer knows that the guaranteed tires 
he sold you have under-served their guarantee 
(but not unless he knows it), you will be credited 
with the deficit. 


Stewart Speedometer Factory; 1910 Diversey Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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on 800,000 Cars 


It tells exactly how many miles, and tenths of 
miles you are getting on a gallon of gasoline. You 
can justly judge the general efficiency of your cat 
and its motor can detect any inefhciency and 
qui kly remedy the trouble 

It checks the oil and grease you use lt keeps 
you informed as to the endurance of your car and 
all its parts 

Additionally and this is uruque and exclusive in 
the Stewart—it hasa grade indicator which indicates 
in degrees just how much of a grade your Car 1s 
good for, whether on high, inte rmediate or low 

The man who has no Stewart pe edometer on 
his automobile is like the man who tries to run 
his business without a cost system He never 
knows how he stands or how to make ch inges for 
the better Thus he is bound to lose money 

The Stewart is built on the practi al magnetic 
principle lt is accurate for all time, under all 
climatic conditions, and will outlast any car 
made 

Of the estimated 4 90 UUO automobiles built this 
year, 400,000 are Or will be equipped with the 
magnetic speedometer. 

Don't take any chances on yout operating costs 
loose methods mean money loss 

Insist on having a Stewart on your car the 
cash register of the automobile It checks, controls 


and saves 


\e 


| 


Model B 
with 
Grade 
Indicator 


$55 


TRIP 
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The Premier Burley Soil 


of These Famous Hillside Slopes 


Down in Kentucky there's a wonder 
ful soil that is rich in limestone deposits. 

Every smoker should know about it, 
for it has to do with the finest tobacco 
ever sold in a 10-cent tin—City Club 

It is fed through those crystal-like 
rivers and brooks that flow from Ken 
tucky’s hillside slope s. 

It forms the famous Blue Grass sod 
Nature's Premier Soil for Burley 

It contains the sotl-foods this tobacco 
needs to give it the richest quality 

City Club is the World’s Prize Bur 


ley—the thinnest, lightest colored, si/k- 





test, most tender leaves. 


There's only one soil like this—the soil on which City Club is 
grown. Don't you want to try its tobacco? 


“The Cream” From 


200,000 Acres 


City Club is the “cream tobacco’’ from 200,000 acres. 


We grade it ourselves. Then pick over Grade No. 1 for the 
Nothing but the Aing Leaf from this Premier Soil is 


good enough for City Club. 


finest leaf 


What grade of Burley are you smoking now and what soil 


Make This Test 


Compare it with this unique brand. See if there’s a difference. 
Note City Club's rare mildness, its rich, full-bodied flavor. See 
what pleasure it gives you—you who love a mild but satisfying 


raise it 


moke. See what is possible in a Burley tobacco when grown on 


the proper soil 


GROWERS & MANUFACTURERS OF CITY CLUB 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Largest Independent Tobacco Organization in the World 


5” ee Mae 3 GL ci 
Bur ley : Spbaceo Company: 





Our Way growing leaf to fin vit 
al hat is why in make ( 
We who grow thisfamous Burley form — C]yb better than a1 dy kr 
the company that manufactures it { ; wh 
a 
The pride of ownership Is 1n it : : 
We own the land. We grow the t ‘ ] 2 Phe deal 
co We wat h every process from it (4o get a trial tin 


ONE TIN MAKES YOU A LIFE MEMBER 


Get Two 


Tins 
If) rhasr 


received his suppl 


write your name and 
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address and the dealer 
: n tl elov 
Me enclosing 1¢ ; 
. stamps t er 
* mailing and px king, a 
? we ll send you | 
fwo 10-cent tins %»” 


cents’ wort! » try. 
Our Guarantee 


1 

= Dealers are autl 
_ — ' 

ba ie gn ized { vim 
WMS “ ized to retund mone 


a any smoker not sat 


<--> 


shed 


that “CITY CLUB” IS 
BETTER 


UNION MADE 











BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 
26 Caldwell Street, Louisville, Kentucky 





I enclose 16 cents in stamps for which send two 10-cent 
tins of City Club Tol 


Name 





Nc. 















Hupmobile “32” Touring Car 
$1000 f. o. b. Detroit 


In Canada, $1180 f b. Windsor 
Four-cylinder motor, cylinders 34-inch 
bore by 5 2 neh stroke, cast en blo 


Unit power f{ lant 


Selective typ transmission, sliding 
gears 
Irreversible, screw ar | louble nut steer 


ing gear 


Full-floating rear axle 


Twelve by two-inch rakes, x t al 
contracting and internal expanding 

W heelbase, 106 inches 

Tire a 32x 3 ; I 

Equipment of windshield, mohair t 
with envelope, liffy curtains, speed 
ometer, quick tachable rims, rear 
shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest 


O.Lite tank, oi! lamps, tools and horr 


f inish, black with nick trimmings 

“32” Roadster $1000 
In Canada, $//8 

“32” Six-Passenger $1200 
In Canada, $/43 

“20” H. P. Runabout $ 750 
In Canad dS 

F. O. B. Detroit, or Windsor, fully equipped 





NEXT MONTH 


A Hupmobile 1 at the beach 


week-en 





And the Office Two Hours Away 


Perhaps, around the camp-fire, y ¢ city traff 





Doubtless you have detected, among I lupmobile owners, a deep seated 
feeling of satisfaction and loyalty to the Hupmobile, that falls to the 
lot of few other cars 


If you have gone further you have probably found, also, good and sufh 
cient reason for this uncommon attitude. 


The Hupmobile owner joins in our belief that the Hupmobile is in its 
class, the best car in the world. 


That is why he invested in it. 


And its sturdy build, its distinctive features of construction and appear- 
ance, its marked economy of operation, its low cost of upkeep— 
all confirming his belief and ours—only tend to strengthen his 
conviction and complete his satisfaction. 

Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Canadian business handled by Hupp Motor Car Co., Ltd., Factory, Windsor, Ont. 


¢ 
ng that an Indian Wigwam on untry and ther f 
d where the Hupmobile is standing— soothing woods, you felt the shack 
the fire's glou r ny slit 
Isphall p< / j fhowt , r 
dutie ; he a re 
s, the city maelstrom—all mere n 
ul s away in your Hupmobile the bree: giing nerves Th 
of the night-wrapt woods has blown fron k-ends— for i d your 
ur memor 1 he fto N 
Coming out this t ri f a The H 
i t the ( 1 f 











0: 
Lastin.first out. , 1O'TINS 


one pound glass 
humidor jars 


THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


HETHER you are packing up for a week or a week- 
end, the big red tin of SMOOTHEST TOBACCO is 
a mighty good companion to take along. Everywhere you Il 
find it popular with the “boys on the road.” Put it on top 


so it will be handy. 





